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CAPITALISM,  COMMUNISM,  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

“  Realising  that  only  by  the  aboUtion  of  this  hideous  Capitalist 
system  can  the  horror  of  unemployment  be  removed  from  our  midst,  1, 
here  and  now,  take  upon  myself  a  binding  oath  to  never  cease  from  active 
strife  against  this  system  until  Capitalism  is  abolished  and  our  country 
and  all  its  resources  truly  belong  to  the  people.” — Oath  of  the  National 
Workers'  Unemployed  Organisation. 

The  opening  days  of  the  new  Parliament  have  not  been  devoid  of 
vdrama.  Without,  the  mutterings  of  a  storm  which  threatened 
to  burst  on  Whitehall ;  within,  the  accustomed  pageantry  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  quickly  followed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  rushing  torrent  of  oratory,  highly  reminiscent  of  the 
hustings,  and  menacing,  at  surface  value,  to  the  established  order. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parliament 
should  have  been  an  exceptionally  brief  one.  Before  the 
next  Session  opens  the  election  effervescence  will  have  had 
time  to  subside,  and  even  the  youngest  of  the  “Labour  ”  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  lost  something  of  the  confident  omniscience 
begotten  of  recent  contact  with  newly-acquired  constituents  and 
of  an  intoxicating  victory  over  a  contemned  capitalistic  opponent. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  take  stock  of  the  situation  as  revealed 
by  the  results  of  the  General  Election  and  by  the  first  Session  of 
the  new  Parliament.  Two  conclusions  seem  to  emerge  from  a 
preliminary  survey  ;  first,  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  electors 
in  Great  Britain,  whatever  the  party  colour  they  may  tempor¬ 
arily  wear,  whether  they  label  themselves  as  Conservatives  or 
Liberals,  National  or  Independent,  are  essentially  conservative 
in  their  instincts,  loyal  to  the  established  order,  and  anxious  to 
be  allowed  to  go  about  their  own  business,  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  from  the  “Government.”  Secondly,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  minority,  which  mustered  at  the  polls  over 
4,000,000  strong,  and  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  existing  organ¬ 
isation  of  industry  and  to  the  existing  order  of  society,  if  not  to 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  State.  The  majority,  in  which  I 
include  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and  National  Liberals,  polled 
over  million  votes  and  returned  461  members  to  the  new  Par¬ 
liament ;  the  minority  returned,  exclusive  of  Independents  of 
various  sorts,  143. 

The  steady  increase  of  “Labour  ”  representation  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  is  unquestionably  the  most  significant  portent  in  our 
recent  political  history.  At  the  General  Election  of  1874  the 
recently  established  Labour  Eepresentation  League  ran  13  candi¬ 
dates,  of  whom  2  were  elected ;  in  1880,  3  were  returned ;  in  1885, 
11 ;  in  1892,  14 ;  in  1895,  12.  Thus  far,  as  Sir  Lynden  Macassey 
points  out,‘  the  successful  Labour  candidates  were  returned  on  an 
industrial  and  not  a  “Socialist”  ticket.  The  Social  Democratic 
Federation  did  indeed  run  two  candidates  in  1885,  one  in  Ken- 
nington  and  one  at  Hampstead;  the  former  polled  32  votes,  the 
latter  29.  The  advanced  Socialists  were,  however,  far  from  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  complexion  of  the  Labour  members,  and  perceived 
with  disgust  that  at  Westminster  they  tended  towards  an  alliance 
with  the  “capitalist”  Liberals.  Hence  the  foundation  in  1893 
of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  which  in  1895  ran  28  candi¬ 
dates,  none  of  whom  was  returned. 

Between  1896  and  1906  a  few  Labour  members  found  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  at  the  Election  of  1906, 
after  two  decades  of  Conservative  Government,  that  the  force  of 
the  new  movement  was  for  the  first  time  manifested  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale.  A  Labour  Representation  Committee,  represen¬ 
tative  of  Trade  Unions,  Trade  Councils,  with  three  Socialist 
societies,  was  formed  in  1900,  and  at  the  election  of  1906  it  ran 
50  candidates,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  29  were  successful.  In 
January,  1910,  it  increased  its  representation  to  40 ;  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  to  42  (out  of  56).  In  1918  the  Labour  Party  reorgan¬ 
ised  itself,  and  formulated  an  elaborate  programme,  but  its 
success  at  the  polls  in  December  of  that  year  was  not  answerable 
to  its  enlarged  ambition.  No  fewer  than  392  candidates  took 
the  field,  but  only  59  were  elected,  with  an  aggregate  poll  of 
2,375,202  votes.  At  the  election  of  1922  the  total  poll  of  all 
parties  was  14,354,441,  as  compared  with  9,690,109  in  1918,  Of 
the  aggregate  votes  cast  “Labour”  secured  nearly  one-third ,2 
and  has  more  than  doubled  its  representation  at  Westminster. 

This  record  of  advance,  almost  uninterrupted,  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  remarkable.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment — the  high 
percentage  of  unemployment,  the  depression  of  industry,  the 
failure  to  redeem  the  promise  of  a  “new  England,”  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  high  prices,  the  shortage  of  houses — these  things  may 
well  have  given  at  the  recent  election  a  special  advantage  to  the 
advocates  of  an  “extreme  ”  policy,  yet  the  result  stands,  and  is 
sufficiently  ominous.  “Labour”  has  definitely  assumed  the 

(1)  Labour  Policy  False  and  True.  Thornton  Butterworth  (1922).  An 
invaluable  work  to  which  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  many  of 
the  facts  cited  in  this  article. 

(2)  It  must  be  remembered  that  57  members,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  th 
whole,  were  unopposed. 
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place,  and  is  already  performing  the  traditional  functions,  of  “  His 
Majesty’s  Opposition.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  has  “Labour”  more  than  doubled 
its  numbers  in  the  new  Parliament;  the  personnel  of  the  party 
has  undergone  a  striking  transformation.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  wild  men  from  the  Clyde  and  other  industrial  districts, 
assertive,  not  to  say  insolent,  in  demeanour ;  fluent ;  noisy ;  but 
shrewd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ponsonbys,  Trevelyans,  Mac¬ 
donalds,  Snowdens,  a  highly  cultivated  intelligentsia,  of  which 
there  was  only  one — or  at  most  two  representatives  on  the 
Labour  benches  in  the  last  Parliament.  In  this  connection  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Clynes  is  highly  significant.  Alike  in  ofi&ce  and 
in  opposition,  Mr.  Clynes  played  his  part  in  the  last  two  Parlia¬ 
ments  with  a  quiet  dignity  which  won  the  respect  of  all  parties ; 
but  though  he  is  a  man  of  strong  character  and  high  intelligence, 
he  is  handicapped  by  his  position  as  a  Trade  Union  leader.  More¬ 
over,  though  he  has  acquired  the  language  of  Economics,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  gripped  the  principles  of  the  science. 
His  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  parliamentary  “Labour” 
party  is  in  almost  every  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  man 
he  has  superseded.  A  man  of  good  education,  who  as  bourgeois 
is  contemned  by  the  Moscow  dictator ;  a  brilliant  personality ;  an 
adroit  and  experienced  parliamentarian ;  a  fine  orator  and  a  prac¬ 
tised  writer,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  has  thought  out  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  fundamentals  of  his  Socialist  faith.  Many  of  his 
followers  in  the  House  have  not  the  least  idea  where  they  are 
going ;  they  are  obsessed  with  class  hatred  and  a  blind  envy  of 
those  whom  they  think  more  fortunate  than  themselves.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  is  a  man  of  wholly  different  calibre ;  his  is 
no  blind  rage  against  the  order  he  is  out  to  destroy ;  he  is  at  once 
fervid  and  cool,  calculating  and  enthusiastic  :  above  all,  he  knows 
exactly  the  goal  he  means  to  reach.  He  is  a  constitutionalist,  a 
parliamentary  democrat ;  but  despite  the  polish  of  his  periods 
and  the  relative  moderation  of  his  language,  he  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  man  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  leadership  of 
his  party. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  surrounded 
by  men  like  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Lees  Smith,  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  afford  a  striking  and  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  the  “Labour  ”  party,  long  miscalled,  has  definitely 
and  finally  lost  all  exclusive  claim  to  that  title,  and  has  become 
a  frankly  Socialist  party.  Things  have  long  been  tending  in  this 
direction,  and  with  accelerated  rapidity,  during  the  last  sixteen 
years. 

Within  this  Socialist  party  there  are,  however,  many  sections 
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and  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  Socialism.  Some  there  may  be 
who  still  cling  to  the  old  formulas  of  Fabian  Socialism,  who  would 
dispossess  the  individual  capitalist  and  the  private  entrepreneur, 
“nationalise  ”  (in  the  strict  sense)  all  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange,  and  communication,  and  replace  private 
management  by  a  vast  industrial  and  commercial  Civil  Service. 
But  among  fhe  younger  men  there  has  for  some  time  past  been  a 
revolt  against  this  centraUsed  and  bureaucratic  type  of  Social¬ 
ism.  They  have  been  quick  to  perceive  that  the  little 
finger  of  the  State  would  be  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the 
private  employer.  Hence  the  movement  towards  Syndicalism, 
or  that  modification  of  continental  Syndicalism  known  in  this 
country  as  Guild  Socialism.  Thus  Mr.  Straker,  the  secretary 
of  the  Northumberland  Miners’  Association — and  himself  reported 
to  be  a  “moderate  ”  man — giving  evidence  before  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey’s  Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry,  pointed  out  that 
since  1912  thought  had  been  growing  and  maturing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  [of  nationalisation] ,  so  that  now  the  miners  are  asking  not 
only  for  nationalisation  but  also  for  joint  control  of  the  mines. 
“Any  administration  of  the  mines  under  nationalisation  must 
not,”  he  said,  “leave  the  mine- worker  in  the  position  of  a  mere 
wage-earner  whose  whole  energies  are  directed  by  the  will  of 
another.  He  must  have  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  which  he  is  engaged  ”  (the  italics  are  mine).  As  a  fact,  a 
similar  and  indeed  more  extreme  demand  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  advanced  party  among  the  South  Welsh  miners  at  the 
time  of  the  coal  strike  of  1912.  From  a  small  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Unofficial  Reform  Committee  in  that  year,  entitled.  The 
Miners*  Next  Step,  we  learn  that  their  ultimate  object  was  “the 
taking  over  of  all  industries  by  the  workmen  themselves  ”  (p.  19). 
In  a  Summary  of  Policy  they  declared  “That  our  objective  be  to 
build  up  an  organisation  that  will  ultimately  take  over  the  mining 
industry  and  carry  it  on  in  the  interest  of  the  worker  ”  (xiv). 
”  Nationalisation,”  they  pointed  out,  “  does  not  lead  in  this 
direction,  but  simply  makes  a  National  Trust,  with  all  the  force 
of  the  Government  behind  it.  .  .  .  We  shall,  and  must,  strenu¬ 
ously  oppose  this  in  our  own  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of  our 
objective.”  In  short,  we  prefer  the  whips  of  individualism  to 
the  scorpions  of  State  Socialism  !  This  is  in  the  true  syndicalist 
spirit.  “It  is  necessary,”  writes  M.  Emile  Pouget,  an  eminent 
French  Syndicalist,  “to  prevent  the  workers  from  passing  from  a 
society  in  which  they  are  under  the  economic  oppression  of  their 
masters  into  one  in  which  they  are  under  the  oppression  of  an 
Economic  State.  Syndicalism  and  Democracy  are  the  two 
opposite  poles  which  exclude  and  neutralise  each  other.” 
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In  the  year  1912  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  published  a  little 
book  on  Syndicalism,  in  which  he  wrote  :  “  Syndicalism  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  negligible,  both  as  a  school  of  thought  and  as  an  organisa¬ 
tion.”  I  should  be  curious  to  learn  whether  he  remains  of  that 
opinion  still,  and  if  so  whether  that  opinion  is  shared  by  the  men 
who  sit  behind  him  in  the  House  of  Commons — particularly  by 
those  who  come  from  the  Clyde  and  may  possess  some  knowledge 
of  what  took  place  in  the  engine  shops  on  Clydeside  in  March, 
1916.  The  watchword  and  chosen  method  of  Syndicalism  is 
Direct  Action.  In  August,  1920,  the  principle  and  policy  of 
Direct  Action  was  actually  accepted  and  endorsed  by  responsible 
Labour  leaders,  and  by  a  specially  convened  National  Conference 
of  Labour,  consisting  of  689  representatives  of  Trade  Union 
Executive  Committees  and  355  representatives  of  Local  Labour 
Party  organisations  and  Trade  Councils.  The  Conference  was 
convened  in  order  to  bring  the  ”  whole  industrial  power  of  the 
organised  workers”  to  bear  upon  the  Government  and  to  defeat 
their  supposed  intention  of  involving  this  country  and  its  allies  in 
war  against  Soviet  Russia,  The  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  proposed  a  resolution 
that  the  recently  formed  Council  of  Action  should  be  continued 
in  being  until  it  had  brought  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
into  accord  with  its  own,  and  in  support  of  it  used  these  significant 
words  :  “  Giving  effect  to  this  resolution  does  not  mean  a  mere 
strike ;  it  means  a  challenge  to  the  whole  Constitution  of  the 
country.”  Precisely  :  the  issue  was  joined  between  Political 
Syndicalism  and  Parliamentary  Democracy.  Pouget  was  right. 
Syndicalism  and  Democracy  are  at  opposite  poles.  Nor  was  Mr. 
“  Bob  ”  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Transport 
Federation  and  a  member  of  the  “  Council  of  Action,”  far  wrong 
when  he  said  (as  reported  in  the  Daily  Herald  for  August  25th, 
1020)  :  “  Even  the  Conservatives  among  the  Labour  leaders 
.  .  .  recognised  clearly  that  they  could  no  longer  oppose  the 

advanced  elements  which  had  for  so  long  insisted  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  direct  action.”* 

Nor  was  the  above  a  solitary  incident.  A  little  earlier  in  the 
same  summer  certain  railwayman  in  Ireland  refused  to  handle 
some  cases  of  munitions  intended  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  King  or  the  R.I.C. ;  whereupon,  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
wa3nnen,  while  not  endorsing  the  action  of  their  Irish  comrades, 
attempted  on  their  behalf  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  received  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  headed  it,  was  candid 
enough  to  remark  that  he  ”  recognised  that  to  support  these  men 

(1)  Mocassey,  op.  dt.,  p.  84. 
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(the  Irish  strikers)  meant  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  retort  was  as  swift  as  it  was  effec¬ 
tive  :  ”  Not  on  the  Government,  but  on  Government,  which  is 
a  much  more  serious  thing  ’  ’ ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  down  in  explicit  terms  the  theory  of  representative 
or  Parliamentary  democracy  as  opposed  to  that  of  direct  action.^ 

What  does  the  new  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Parliament 
say  to  this?  Does  he  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  ”  Syndi¬ 
calism  in  England  is  negligible?  ”  If  by  Syndicalism  we  mean 
the  antithesis  of  Parliamentary  Democracy,  that  opinion  would 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  many  of  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Newbold  is  not  of  his 
flock,  but  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  he  put  into  words  what 
was  not  less  eloquently  expressed  by  the  demeanour  and  tones  of 
others  :  ”  When  the  time  comes  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  your 
class  as  the  hon.  member  who  once  sat  for  Huntingdon  dealt  with 
your  predecessors.”  There  are  many  besides  Mr.  Newbold  who 
have  already  shown  that  they  have  scant  respect  for  the 
‘‘  bauble  ”  which  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  removed.  Whether  they 
would  relish  the  rule  which  supervened  upon  the  removal  of  the 
bauble  is  a  question  to  which,  maybe,  they  have  given  too  little 
consideration. 

For  the  moment  they  are  intent  on  exploiting  for  all  it  is 
worth,  politically  and  economically,  the  grievous  plight  of  the 
unemployed  workers. 

The  situation  is  indeed  sufficiently  serious.  In  the  very  worst 
year  during  the  decade  before  the  war — 1908 — unemployment 
did  not  exceed  8  per  cent. ;  for  the  decade  as  a  whole  the  average 
amount  of  unemployment,  in  the  trade  unions  making  returns, 
did  not  reach  5  per  cent.  For  the  thirty  months  since  the  present 
depression  began  in  August,  1920,  unemployment  has  averaged 
something  like  15  per  cent.,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
duration  of  the  crisis  has  greatly  aggravated  the  sufferings  entailed 
by  its  dimensions. 

The  facts  are  unquestionable.  Can  anyone  be  held  responsible? 
The  official  view  of  the  Labour  party  as  formulated  in  their 
amendment  to  the  Address  is  that  unemployment  is  largely  the 
result  of  ”  four  years  of  mistaken  foreign  policy.”  No  one  with 
a  sense  of  historical  perspective  could  possibly  endorse  that  view. 
If  the  Government  can  be  held  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
a  calamity  unprecedented  in  dimensions,  it  must  be  rather  on  the 
ground  that  they  displayed  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  a  rosy 
optimism  which  ought  to  have  been  tempered  by  regard  to 

(1)  The  whole  incident  was  discussed  at  the  time  by  the  present  writer  in 
an  article,  Under  Which  King,”  contributed  to  this  Review  for  August,  1920. 
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precedents  and  had  no  sufficient  basis  in  the  facts  of  the  actual 
situation.  There  were  some,  including  the  present  writer,  who, 
warned  by  historical  experience,  uttered  a  more  cautious  note. 
Every  great  war  had  been  followed  by  a  period  of  dislocation  and 
depression,  and  there  was  no  real  reason  to  anticipate  that  we 
should  in  the  present  instance  escape  the  experience  common  to 
our  ancestors.  The  present  Minister  of  Labour,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  takes  credit  for  the  vast  sums  already  spent  or  hypothe¬ 
cated  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Sir  Montague  Barlow’s  figures 
staggered,  he  has  boasted,  the  international  audience  which  he 
addressed  at  Geneva.  Well  they  might.  But  more  credit  would 
have  been  due  to  the  Government  if  instead  of  making  generous 
provision  for  palliatives  they  had  been  somewhat  more  prudent 
in  anticipating  and  attempting  to  avert  the  disease.  No  prudence 
would  probably  have  availed  altogether  to  avert  the  attack,  but 
if  the  diagnosis  had  been  more  scientific  the  attack  might  have 
been  less  severe. 

An  analysis  of  causes  may,  however,  at  this  stage  appear  to 
be  a  trifle  academic.  Confronted  by  a  terrible  emergency  we 
are  naturally  concerned  mainly  with  the  question  of  immediate 
remedies.  The  Labour  Party  has  never  wavered  in  its  prescrip¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  consistently  maintained  the  principle  of  ‘  ‘  work  or 
maintenance.”  Maintenance,  though  not  quite  in  the  Labour 
sense,  has  not  been,  and  under  the  Statute  Law  cannot  be,  with¬ 
held  ;  but  there  are  many,  within  and  without  the  Labour  ranks, 
who  would  prefer  work  to  maintenance.  Why  not  set  the  unem¬ 
ployed  on  productive  work,  instead  of  bestowing  doles  and  under¬ 
mining  character?  The  plea  is  specious,  but  both  economic  theory 
and  historical  experience  prove  it  to  be  more  specious  than  sound. 
On  February  25th,  1848,  the  Provisional  Government  in  Paris 
issued  a  Decree  under  the  terms  of  which  they  engaged  them¬ 
selves  “  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  workman  by  means  of 
labour  ” — to  provide  work  for  every  citizen  who  demanded  it. 
Two  days  later  the  Provisional  Government  decreed  ‘  ‘  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  national  workshops.”  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  disastrous  experiment  thus  inaugurated.  No 
workshops  were  in  existence,  nor  could  they  be  improvised. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  few  jobs  for  navvies ;  such  jobs  were 
not  only  grotesquely  unsuitable  for  unemployed  artisans,  but 
hopelessly  inadequate  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
tress.  Faced  by  a  dilemma  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  the 
Provisional  Government  presently  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  Monsieur  Emile  Thomas,  who  did  everything  that 
a  man  could  do  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  order  and  discipline 
among  the  unemployed,  but  who  was  wholly  unable  to  find  them 
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work.  Here  is  Louis  Blanc’s  judgment  on  the  experiment : 
“  The  national  workshops  were  nothing  more  than  a  rabble  of 
paupers,  whom  it  was  enough  to  feed  from  the  want  of  knowing 
how  to  employ  them.  .  .  the  action  of  the  State  was  simply 

squandering  the  public  funds ;  its  money  a  premium  on  idleness ; 
its  wages,  alms  in  disguise.”^  As  against  Emile  Thomas,  Louis 
Blanc  was,  of  course,  a  hostile  witness,  jealous  for  his  own  pet 
schemes,  but  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  doctrine  of  the  droit  ou  travail  is  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account.  '  By  the  end  of  May,  1848,  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  unemployed  had  reached  the  appalling  total  of  120,000, 
which,  assuming  that  each  ouvrier  represented  a  family  of  four 
persons,  accounted  for  half  the  then  population  of  Paris.  Before 
this  problem  the  Government  quailed ;  the  soi-disant  ateliers  were 
closed ;  and  the  experiment  ended  in  disastrous  and  complete 
collapse.  Fighting  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  three 
days  the  city  was  a  shambles,  and  a  credible  witness  has  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  16,000  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
those  terrible  “  days  of  June.” 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  experiment  of  ”  national  work¬ 
shops  ”  had  no  fair  trial  in  1848.  That  the  conditions  were 
unfavourable  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  important 
to  insist  that  the  experiment  failed  not  by  reason  of  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  because  it  was  based  upon  pretensions  which 
are  fundamentally  and  permanently  false.  To  admit,  still  more 
to  proclaim,  a  right  to  work  can  lead  only,  as  it  did  in  1848, 
to  political  confusion  and  economic  disaster. 

That  there  are  many  who  with  perfect  sincerity  still  maintain 
the  droit  au  travail  and  advocate  a  renewal  of  an  experiment 
based  upon  it  is  undeniable;  but  there  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
at  least  as  many  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  crisis 
in  order  to  attack  and  capture  the  citadel  of  capitalism.  The 
terms  of  the  oath  prefixed  to  this  article  are  significant.  “The 
hideous  capitalist  system  ”  is  to  be  abolished.  It  is,  therefore, 
pertinent  to  ask  what  precisely  is  implied  by  that  system? 
“Capitalism”  is  a  short  though  misleading  label  for  a  method 
of  industrial  organisation  based  upon  the  co-operation  of  persons 
who  spontaneously  contribute  their  individual  savings,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  brains,  and  their  individual  skill  and  strength  as  manual 
workers  to  the  task  of  producing  commodities  for  which  there 
is  a  spontaneous  demand.  Manual  labour,  management  and 
capital  are  then  the  three  main  requisites  in  modern  produc¬ 
tion.  But  that  system,  the  Socialist  objects,  is  vitiated  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  “production  for  profit.”  Why 
(1)  Louis  Blanc,  Revelations,  p.  198. 
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uot?  Does  production  for  profit  exclude  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  use  ?  Is  there  any  real  contradiction  between  the  two 
conceptions?  If  production  is  not  for  use  how  can  it  command  a 
profit?  Usefulness  is,  in  fact,  tested  by  the  possibility  of 
exchange,  i.e.,  by  the  willingness  of  your  neighbour  to  give  in 
exchange  for  something  of  use  to  him  a  commodity  of  use  to 
you.  That  exchange  should  be  mutually  profitable  is  indeed  of 
its  essence,  whether  the  exchange  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
crude  system  of  barter  or  through  the  medium  of  money.  But  for 
the  introduction  of  this  latter  medium  much  controversy  might 
probably  have  been  avoided.  Money  is  indeed  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  it  is  to  this  token  of  wealth,  and  the  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  these  tokens,  that  the  modern  Socialist  so 
strongly  objects. 

Anyone  who  will  be  at  pains  to  penetrate  to  the  root  ideas 
which  inspire  so  much  of  contemporary  thought  and  expression 
must,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fallacies  which 
bemuse  Socialist  orators  and  writers  arise  mainly  from  their 
inability  to  think  of  wealth  except  in  terms  of  persons.  Their 
prejudice  is  not  against  an  abundance  of  commodities,  an  abund¬ 
ance  which  anyone  but  a  fool  would  welcome,  but  against  the 
accumulation  of  ‘  ‘  wealth  ’  ’  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  the  confusion  of  thought  to  which  I  refer,  taken 
from  the  late  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  Labour  Budget:  “If  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  share  of  the  wealth  which  is  yearly  produced  by  the 
industry  of  the  nation  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
families  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  capacity  to  spend,  trade 
must  suffer  to  that  extent.”  And  again  :  “  Trade  is  dependent 
upon  the  circulation  of  commodities,  and  when  large  sums  are 
yearly  extracted  from  the  national  income  and  put  out  to  usury 
.  .  .  just  to  that  extent  is  the  spending  power  of  the  people 

crippled.”  (The  italics  are  mine.)  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was,  I  am 
sure,  a  very  sincere  person,  and  there  would  be  something  pathetic 
in  the  confue'on  of  thought  revealed  by  such  l^ngauge  did  not 
those  who  use  it  pose  as  leaders  of  economic  thought  and  political 
action.  The  operation  of  economic  forces  is  admittedly  complex. 
It  is  the  unseen,  as  Bastiat  long  ago  pointed  out,  which  is  at  least 
as  important,  in  economics,  as  the  seen.  The  elementary  truth, 
unfortunately,  would  seem  to  be  hidden  from  many  blind  leaders 
of  blind  Socialists  that  there  is  no  form  of  spending  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  benefit  the  community  than  saving  :  that  saving  is  indeed 
only  another  and  more  productive  form  of  spending. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  at  the  back  of  much 
of  the  confused  thought  of  to-day  there  is  a  dull  and  deep  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  existing  inequalities  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  :  a 
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conviction  that  given  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  commodities 
there  would  be  enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  The  Communist  is 
not  to  cease  from  strife  until  ‘  ‘  our  country  and  all  its  resources 
truly  belong  to  the  people.”  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  wish 
that  this  aspiration  could  by  a  wave  of  the  wand  be  accomplished, 
and  that  the  proletariat  could  be  temporarily  put  in  possession  of 
the  country  and  all  its  resources.  What  would  they  make  of 
them?  Suppose  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  correspond  to  “our  country  and  all  its  re¬ 
sources  ’  ’  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  people  inhabiting 
this  country,  how  would  it  affect  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth?  According  to  Dr.  Bowley  such  a  redistribution  would 
not  in  pre-war  days  have  much  more  than  sufficed  to  bring  up 
the  wages  of  adult  men  to  a  minimum  of  358.  3d.  psr  week,  and 
of  women  to  208.  Dr.  Bowley’s  estimate  is  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  more  recent  calculations  of  another  eminent 
statistician.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  who,  writing  in  1921,  estimated 
that  if  all  the  incomes  in  excess  of  £260  a  year  were  pooled, 
the  process,  after  making  allowance  for  taxation’  and  for  the 
necessary  upkeep  of  business  capital — an  allowance,  I  would  point 
out,  which  would  equally  have  to  be  made  if  individualism  were 
superseded  by  collectivism — would  result  in  an  additional  58.  per 
week  per  family  in  the  first  year,  and  about  28.  per  week  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  Even  this  result  presumably  presupposes  that 
compulsory  redistribution  would  not  reduce  the  earning  will  or 
capacity  of  the  community,  but  that  the  same  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  displayed  by  the  captains  of  industry,  in  order  to 
provide  an  additional  2s.  a  week  per  family,  as  is  now  displayed, 
under  the  powerful  incentive  of  self-interest,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  for  themselves  an  income  in  excess  of  £250  a  year, 
and,  incidentally,  procuring  for  the  community  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  commodities  and  an  extended  area  of  employment.  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  this  country,  or  indeed 
of  the  world,  whatever  the  system  of  distribution,  is  at  the  present 
rate  of  production  insufficient  to  secure  a  much  higher  average 
standard  of  comfort  than  that  already  enjoyed. 

More  than  that.  There  is  ample  warrant  for  the  suspicion 
that  any  attempt  arbitrarily  to  secure  more  equal  distribution 
would  Result  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  comfort. 
There  are  envious  and  misguided  persons  to  whom  such  a  result 
would  cause  little  dismay.  It  is  not  so  much  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  which  distresses  them  as  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  No 
sensibld  person  condones  luxury  and  ostentation.  Both  on 
economic  and  on  ethical  grounds  luxury  is  indefensible  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  holds  up  to  opprobrium  ”  a  system  which 
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bkx;ks  the  Strand  with  Eolls-Koyce  cars  when  [Mr.  Bonar  Law] 
“  becomes  leader  of  his  party,  and  which  the  next  week  blocks  the 
Strand  with  processions  of  unemployed”^  we  know  that  he  is 
abandoning  reason  for  rhetoric.  Much  of  the  apologetic  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  seems  to  be  similarly  based  upon  an  appeal 
to  prejudice,  as,  for  example,  when  Canon  Scott  Holland — the 
most  lovable  of  men,  but  not  a  scientific  economist — contrasted 
‘  ‘  the  vast  orgy  of  pleasure  and  luxury  that  surges  round  Picca¬ 
dilly  and  the  Eitz  Hotel  ”  with  “  some  rubbish  heap  of  a  place 
like  Silvertown.”^  * 

It  is  imperative  to  face  facts,  and  as  we  face  them  a  suspicion 
gains  ground  that  in  this  country  we  have  reached,  if  we  have 
not  passed,  the  limits  which  nature  has  set  to  population.  Mr. 
Pringle,  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  hard- 
faced  capitalists,  gave  expression  to  this  suspicion  jn  the  debate 
on  the  Address.  ”  The  problem  before  this  country  to-day,” 
he  said,  ”  is  not  the  solution  of  the  old  problem  of  unemployment, 
it  is  the  question  of  whether  this  country  is  going  to  be  able 
in  future  to  support  its  population.”  That  is  indeed  a  question 
of  supreme  moment.  But  for  ”  this  hideous  capitalist  system  ”  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  country  ever  could  have  sustained  at  the 
outside  more  than  about  fifteen  million  people.  The  excess  of 
that  number,  numbering  more  than  thirty  millions,  are  maintained 
by  the  imports  which  are  purchased  by  the  exported  produce  of 
British  industry.  In  the  recent  debate  on  unemployment 
Sir  Alfred  Mond — than  whom  there  is  no  clearer  thinker  in 
the  House  of  Commons — raised  the  pertinent  question  how 
under  a  socialistic  system  any  export  trade  is  to  be  carried  on. 
Our  export  trade  is,  as  he  pointed  out,  largely  dependent  on  our 
capital  investments  abroad,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
unemployment  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  at  present 
any  surplus  capital  for  foreign  investment.  How  under  a 
communistic  system  is  such  surplus  capital  ever  to  be 
obtained  ? 

If  we  cannot  export  capital  the  only  alternative  would  seem 
to  be  that  we  must  export  the  human  factor  in  industry ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  people  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  and 
preferably  the  waste  spaces  in  our  own  Dominions,  with  British 
men  and  women.  In  this  connection  the  Empire  Settlement 
scheme,  lately  inaugurated,  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  promise, 
probably  more  full  of  promise  than  any  other  single  expedient, 
for  the  economic  future  both  of  the  homeland  and  of  the 
Dominions.  This  topic  is,  however,  one  upon  which,  in  these 

(1)  Parliamentary  Debates,  Official  Report,  Vol.  169,  No.  4,  p.  66. 

(2)  The  Comnumwealth,  Jtdy,  1912,  p.  194. 
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concluding  paragraphs,  I  cannot  enlarge,  though  it  is  well  worthy 
of  elaboration. 

It  must  suffice  to  set  forth  in  summary  fashion  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  argument  of  this  paper  would  seem  to  have  led. 

Periodic  cycles  of  unemployment  and  under-employment  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  inseparable  from  the  system  of  large  scale 
production  for  world  markets.  Herein,  says  the  Socialist,  lies 
the  condemnation  of  capitalism.  Capitalism  may  deserve  all 
the  hard  things  said  of  it ;  but  as  things  are,  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion,  whether  organised  by  the  State,  or  by  the  Guild,  or  by 
private  enterprise,  is  inevitable  in  an  industrialised  country  like 
England,  wffiere  the  population  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
soil,  however  owned  and  however  cultivated,  to  maintain  it. 
The  alternatives  to  large  scale  production  are  tw  o  :  emigration 
or  starvation.  The  Russian  experience  proves  it.  Under 
capitalism  and  Tzarism  Russia  exported  23  million  tons ;  under 
Communism  exports  have  sunk  to  betwe:;n  10,000  and  200,000 
tons  a  year.  In  1917  there  were  over  220  million  acres  under 
cultivation ;  in  1921  there  were  42.  Let  anyone  who  honestly 
desires  to  appreciate  the  economic  results  of  Communism  consult 
Mr.  Boris  Brasol’s  Balance  Sheet  of  Sovietism.  He  observes, 
wdth  acidity  but  accuracy,  that  whereas  the  slogan  of  1917  was 
“  Proletarians  of  all  countries  unite  to  smash  capitalism,”  it  now 
is  ”  Capitalists  of  all  countries  unite  to  save  Communism.”^ 

If,  however,  periodic  unemployment  is  inevitable,  that  fact 
would  seem  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  industry,  or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  say,  an  obligation  upon  industries  which  demand  a 
reserve  of  labour  to  insure  against  recurrent  unemployment. 
This  is  not  an  obligation  of  the  State  but  of  the  industry. 
Labour,  however,  forbids  ;  and,  from  its  ow-n  standpoint,  logically 
enough.  For  “Labour”  is  committed  to  the  principle  of 
“nationalisation,”  and  if  we  are  going  to  nationalise  industry 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  responsibility  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  should  be  transferaed  from  the  nation  at  large  to  particular 
industries.  If  w^e  were  dealing  with  15  millions  of  people  instead 
of  47,  experiments  might  be  tried  with  comparative  immunity ; 
but  it  is  far  from  certain  that  even  the  fifteen  would  enjoy  so  high 
an  average  standard  of  comfort  under  Communism  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  47  under  a  “capitalistic  ”  organisation  of  industry. 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  the  best  hope  of  raising  the  general 
standard  of  comfort  lies  far  less  in  a  “  more  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  ”  of  existing  wealth  than  in  larger  aggregate  production  and 
more  profitable  exchange.  J.  A.  R.  Marbiott. 


(I)  Quoted  in  The  Morning  Poet,  Nov.  25,  1922. 
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The  Washyigton  Conference  disappointed  many  hopes.  It 
failed  to  reach  any  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  the  military 
and  aerial  forces  of  the  world.  It  now  looks  as  though  even  the 
treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments,  which  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  might  after  all  prove  merely  a  scrap 
of  paper.  It  is  true  that  this  agreement  has  been  implemented 
by  this  country,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  and  Japan ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  not  been  ratified  by  France  or 
Italy.  It  is  also  unhappily  the  fact  that,  instead  of  clearing 
away  the  mists  of  suspicion  which  were  responsible  in  the  past 
for  rivalries  in  naval  armaments,  it  seems  only  to  have  changed 
their  character.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  American  Press,  and 
particularly  by  that  section  which  is  in  closest  touch  with  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington,  the  spirited  and  courageous 
action  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harding  and  his  administration 
a  year  ago  is  already  regretted  in  many  quarters,  while 
forces  in  France  are  being  mobilised  which  threaten  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  agreement. 

The  Naval  Treaty  is  a  document  which,  in  any  event,  would 
exercise  a  very  restricted  influence  on  the  provision  of  naval 
armaments  throughout  the  world,  since  its  main  operative  pro¬ 
visions  apply  only  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers.  It  has 
left  the  Powers  free  to  build  as  many  light  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  submarines  as  they  desire,  and  it  has  placed  no  limit  on  the 
size  of  the  personnels  of  the  fleets,  or  of  the  establishments  ashore 
kept  in  readiness  for  an  emergency  spurt  in  shipbuilding  and 
ship-manning.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  lead  given  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  conference  by  President  Harding  and  the  definite 
proposals  for  scrapping  existing  capital  ships  and  arresting  the 
construction  of  further  capital  ships  subsequently  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  probability  is  that  the  Conference  would  in 
all  respects  have  proved  abortive ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  position  then  would  have  been  much  worse  than  it  is 
to-day.  For  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  an  atmosphere  of  dis¬ 
trust  has  been  created  which  bodes  ill  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
world,  groaning  under  burdens  of  armaments  far  greater  than 
those  which  they  bore  even  in  the  days  when  men  spoke  of  the 
coming  of  Armageddon.  The  League  of  Nations  has  made  a 
computation  of  the  sums  which  the  Powers,  great  and  small,  are 
still  devoting  to  the  maintenance  of  their  naval,  military,  and 
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aerial  forces.*  The  picture  is  at  once  staggering  and  depressing 
when  studied  in  the  light  of  all  the  loss  of  treasure  and  life  which 
occurred  during  the  Great  War,  from  which  humanity  has  so 
recently  emerged,  maimed  and  crippled.  The  moral  of  that 
struggle  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  It  was  said  by  idealists  that 
this  war  would  end  all  wars ;  but  it  seems  as  though  it  had  merely 
sown  the  seeds  of  further  wars.  Thp  fact  that  no  mean  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  nations  are  poverty  stricken  to  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  while  some  of  them  are  so  insolvent  that  they  can  never 
hope  to  pay  any  dividend  to  their  debtors,  appears  to  be  without 
influence  on  the  mad  race  in  armaments  which  they  are  still 
pursuing.  Leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the  United  States 
protest  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  help  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  maimed  nations  of  Europe  until  those  nations  show  their 
repentance  in  reduced  armament  budgets.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  in  the  Budget  which  has  just  been  presented  to  Congress 
the  American  people  are  themselves  asked  to  devote  $256,552,000 
to  the  support  of  the  Army  and  $289,881,000  to  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  the  Navy.  The  personnel  of  the  American  Fleet 
stands  at  116,200  as  compared  with  the  British  strength  of 
101,907,  while  the  organised  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  National  Guard,  exceed  in  number  300,000. 

'  From  the  very  first  the  Washington  Conference  was  menaced 
by  misunderstandings,  and  those  misunderstandings,  though  they 
have  taken  new  directions,  still  exist.  On  its  assembly  Mr. 
Hughes  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  scrapping  of  capital  ships,  and 
at  the  same  time  proposed  a  fixed  ratio  of  tonnage  for  capital  ships 
and  for  capital  ships  only.^  The  proposal  applied  specifically  only 
to  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  it 
being  suggested  that  the  naval  position  of  France  and  Italy 
should  be  considered  later  on.  The  French  Government,  recall¬ 
ing  the  proud  traditions  of  the  French  Navy,  felt  aggrieved  that 
its  position  as  a  naval  Power  should  be  practically  ignored.  It 
was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  American  scheme  should  em¬ 
brace  the  French  Fleet,  and  Italy  also  became,  for  obvious 
reasons,  a  party  to  the  negotiations. 

This  agreement  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Conference  should 
discuss  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  did  not,  by  any  means, 
end  the  troubles  which  confronted  the  delegates.  Under  the 
American  scheme  Japan  was  called  upon  to  break  up  the  battle¬ 
ship  Mutsu,  which,  having  been  laid  down  in  1920,  was  then 
completing  for  sea.  She  was  a  vessel  of  33,800  tons  displace¬ 
ment,  mounting  8  16-inch  guns,  as  well  as  20  5.6-inch  quick- 

(1)  Budget  Expenditure  on  National  Defence,  1916-1920-22  (Geneva,  Sept., 

1922).  _  _  - 

(2)  The“ratio”plan  was  afterwards  extended  to  aircraft  carriers. 
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firers,  and  was  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  23.5  knots.  She 
was  the  peculiar  pride  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  it  was  urged 
that  they  should  not  he  asked  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the 
scrapping  of  this  ship  represented.  In  this  way  the  situation 
was  changed.  It  was  eventually  agreed  that  Japan  should  com¬ 
plete  and  retain  this  fine  battleship,  and  that  the  tonnage  ratio 
scheme  should  be  readjusted.  The  United  States  was  conceded 
two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia  class,  which  were  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  w'hile  Great  Britain  should 
abandon  the  four  battle  cruisers  of  47,000  tons  displacement  on 
which  work  had  just  commenced,  she  should  have  the  right  to 
lay  down  in  1922  two  vessels  displacing  35,000  tons  each,  that 
being  the  tonnage  suggested  by  the  American  delegates,  and 
accepted  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  other  Powers,  as  the  maximum 
displacement  for  universal  acceptance  in  the  future.^ 

But  the  troubles  of  the  Conference  even  when  this  agreement 
had  been  reached  were  not  at  an  end.  The  French  delegates 
protested  against  the  tonnage  ratio  for  capital  ships  of  1.75  as 
compared  with  5  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  3  in  that  of  Japan.  The  protest  appeared  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  form  than  of  reality,  and  arose  evidently  in  large 
measure  because  France  was  thus  placed  “on  paper”  on 
a  level  of  naval  equality  with  her  neighbour,  Italy.  For  neither 
country  approaches  in  effective  ships  the  ratio  of  tonnage  allotted 
her,  and  neither  country  has  the  financial  resources  to  enable 
her  to  build  fresh  ships,  even  if  the  will  to  do  so  existed.  A 
large  volume  of  opinion  in  France  has  for  a  long  time  declaimed 
against  the  battleship  as  obsolete ;  it  is  urged  that  it  has  been 
rendered  practically  useless  by  the  development  of  the  submarine 
and  the  advent  of  the  bomb-dropping  aeroplane.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  considerable  indignation  was  exhibited  at  the  Conference 
that  the  French  strength  in  capital  ships  should  be  restricted, 
even  though  the  ratio  was  higher  than  the  actual  strength  which 
that  country  possesses  in  effective  vessels. 

Further  trouble  developed  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  Earl 
Balfour,  the  Conference  discussed  the  advisability  of  abolishing 
submarines,  or,  in  the  alternative,  of  limiting  the  submarine 
tonnage  iwhich  each  country  might  possess.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  France  led  the  opposition,  and  their  attitude  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  Powers.  In  face  of  the  claim  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Lee,  that  the  war  had  proved  that  the 
submarine  was  of  restricted  value  for  offence  as  well  as  defence, 
and  that  its  use  against  merchant  shipping  violated  inevitably 
the  code  of  humanity,  the  Conference  refused  to  prohibit  or 

(1)  We  abandoned  the  construction  of  ships  of  188,000  tons  and  agreed  to  be 
satisfied  with  ships  of  70,000  tons. 
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restrict  the  building  of  submarines.  Neither  the  main  British 
proposal  nor  its  alternative  was  accepted,  but  the  raising  of  the 
question  produced  good  results.  It  impressed  the  Conference  with 
the  menace  to  the  peaceful  use  of  the  seas  which  resides  in  the 
submarine,  and  in  the  result,  on  the  invitation  of  Senator  Elihu 
Root,  a  separate  agreement  was  re^hed  restricting  their  use. 

“  The  Signatory  Powers  declare  that  among  the  rules  adopted  by 
civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non* 
combatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  the  following  are  to  be  deemed  an 
established  part  of  international  law  : — 

“(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit  to  visit  and 
search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  seized. 

“  A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to  submit 
to  visit  and  search  after  warning,  or  to  proceed  as  directed  after  seizure. 

“  A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew  and 
passengers  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

“  (2)  BeUigerent  submarines  are  not  imder  any  circumstances 
exempt  from  the  universal  rules  above  stated  ;  and  if  a  submarine  cannot 
capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with  these  rules  the  existing 
law  of  nations  requires  it  to  desist  from  attack  and  from  seizure  and  to 
permit  the  merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

“  The  Signatory  Powers  invite  all  other  civilised  Powers  to  express 
their  assent  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established  law  so  that  there 
may  be  a  clear  public  understanding  throughout  the  world  of  the  stcmdards 
of  conduct  by  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  future  belUgerents. 

“  The  Signatory  Powers,  desiring  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the 
humane  rules  of  existing  law  declared  by  them  with  respect  to  attack 
upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  merchant  ships,  further  declare 
that  any  person  in  the  service  of  any  Power  who  shall  violate  any  of 
those  rules,  whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a  governmental 
superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be 
liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought 
to  trial  before  the  civil  or  mihtary  authorities  of  any  Power  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found. 

“  The  Signatory  Powers  recognise  the  practical  impossibility  of  using 
submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  they  were 
violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements  universally 
accepted  by  civilised  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth 
binding  as  between  themselves,  and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere 
thereto.” 

In  face  of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  developed 
as  discussion  proceeded,  the  Conference  accepted,  before  it  broke 
up,  a  Naval  Treaty  the  character  of  which  has  been  misrepre¬ 
sented  from  the  hour  when  the  delegates  dispersed  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  insures  “  little 
navies  ”  instead  of  “  big  navies.”  It  contains  no  such  promise. 
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It  places  a  ban  upon  the  building  of  light  cruisers  of  more  than 
10,000  tons  displacement,  or  mounting  a  heavier  gun  than  the 
8-inch  gun ;  but  no  country  was  building,  or  contemplating  build¬ 
ing,  light  cruisers  of  larger  displacement  or  more  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  than  this  restrictive  covenant  provides.  For  the  rest,  jthe 
Signatory  Powers  were  left  free  to  build  as  many  light  cruisers 
as  they  liked,  and  have  the  same  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
destroyers  and  submarines ;  and  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Italy,  as  the  new  issue  of  Brassey's.  Naval  and  Shipping 
Annual  shows,  are  utilising  that  freedom  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  corner-stone  on  which  the  comparatively  small  positive 
success  of  the  Washington  Conference  rested  was  the  proposal 
for  arresting  a  renewed  rivalry  in  the  building  of  capital  ships. 

This  would  represent  no  mean  achievement  if  effect  were  given 
to  the  Treaty  clauses  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  for  when 
the  Conference  assembled  the  United  States  had  in  hand  seven 
new  battleships  and  six  battle-cruisers,  the  displacement  running 
up  to  43,500  tons  and  the  cost  not  far  short  of  £12,000,000  apiece ; 
Japan  was  building  seven  large  capitat  -ship.s,  and  was  about 
to  lay  down  in  succeeding  years  eight  more^"e?“la  each 
of  45,000  tons ;  Great  Britain  had  already  begun  four  battfe*^^ 
cruisers,  even  larger  and  more  costly  than  the  Hood,  on  which 
upwards  of  £6,000,000  had  so  recently  been  spent.  A  race  in 
the  construction  of  capital  ships,  exceeding  in  cost  anything 
which  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  conceived  possible  before  the 
war— for  the  original  Dreadnought  cost  less  than  £2,000,000— 
had  already  begun. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  the  capital  ship  strength  of 
the  Powers  was  cut  down  and  their  future  strength  definitely 
fixed  on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  a  somewhat  similar  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  matter  of  aircraft  carriers.  The  ratios  were  .as 
follows  : — 


Capital 

Aircraft 

Ships. 

Carriers. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 

.  626,000 

136,000 

United  States 

.  626,000 

135,000 

Japan 

.  326,000 

81,000 

France 

.  176,000 

60,000 

Italy . 

.  176,000 

60,000 

Complementary  to  these  ratios  was  a  scheme 

for  scrapping 

existing  ships,  and  this  scheme  is  set  out  in  a  schedule,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  ships  are  specified,  the  age  being  shown  in 
parentheses  : — 

UNITED  STATES :  Maine  (20),  Missouri  (20),  Virginia  (17), 
Nebraska  (17),  Georgia  (17),  New  Jersey  (17),  Jthode  Island  (17),  Con- 
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neetietU  (17),  Louisiana  (17),  Vermont  (16),  Kansas  (IQ),  Minnesota  (16), 
New  Hampshire  (16),  South  Carolina  (13),  Michigan  (13),  Washington  (0), 
South  Dakota  (0),  Indiana  (0),  Montana  (0),  North  Carolina  (0),  Iowa  (0), 
Massachusetts  (0),  Lexington  (0),  Constitution  (0),  Constellation  (0), 
Saratoga  (0),  Ranger  (0),  United  States  (0),*  as  well  8ts  the  Delaware  (12) 
and  the  North  Dakota  (12),  when  in  1922,  according  to  the  schedule,  the 
two  new  ships  of  the  West  Virginia  class  were  to  be  finished. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  :  CommomveaUh  (16),  Agamemnon  (13),  Dread¬ 
nought  (16),  Bellerophon  (12),  St.  Vincent  (11),  Inflexible  (13),  Superb  (12), 
Neptune  (10),  Hercules  (10),  Indomitable  (13),  Temdraire  (12),  New 
Zealand  (9),  Lion  (9),  Princess  Royal  (9),  Conqueror  (9),  Monarch  (9), 
Orion  (9),  Australia  (8),  Erin  (7),  Agincourt  (7),  4  building  or  projected.* 

JAPAN  :  Hizen  (20),  Mikasa  (20),  Kashima  (16),  Katori  (16),  Satsuma 
(12),  Aki  (11),  Settsu  (10),  Ikoma  (14),  Ibuki  (12),  Kurama  (11),  Amagi  (0), 
Akagi  (0),  Kaga  (0),  Tosa  (0),  Takao  (0),  Atago  (0).  Projected  programme 
8  ships  not  laid  down.* 

FRANCE  :  No  ships  to  be  scrapped  before  1930. 

ITALY  :  No  ships  to  be  scrapped  before  1931. 

This  scrapping  scheme  was  intended  to  produce  the  following 
immediate  changes  in  standing  of  fleets  in  capital  ships  of  pre- 


Jutland  and  post-Jutland  design  : — 

Pre- 

Post- 

— — " ' 

Jutland. 

Jutland 

United  States 

17 

1 

British  Empire 

21 

1 

Freuice 

7 

0 

Italy  . 

6 

0 

Japan 

8 

2 

By  a  gradual  readjustment  in  subsequent  years  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  British  and  American  Fleets  should  eventually 
reach  a  state  of  equality  with  16  capital  ships  each,  and  that 
Japan  should  have  9 ;  while  in  the  case  of  France  and  Italy 
it  was  stated  that  these  countries  ‘  ‘  expressly  reserve  the  right 
of  employing  the  capital  ship  tonnage  allotment  as  they  consider 
advisable,  subject  solely  to  the  limitation  that  the  displacement 
of  individual  ships  should  not  surpass  35,000  tons  and  the  total 
capital  ship  tonnage  should  keep  within  the  limit  imposed  by 
the  present  Treaty.” 

In  this  fashion  Great  Britain  honoured  her  word.  Before  the 
Conference  assembled  she  had  announced  that  she  would  abandon 
the  Two-Power  Standard,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  equality  in 
capital  ships  with  the  next  greatest  fleet,  which  was  the  fleet 

(1)  The  United  States  may  retain  the  Oregon  and  Illinois  for  non -combatant 
purposes,  after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  Part  2,  III.  (6). 

(2)  The  British  Empire  may  retain  the  Colossus  and  CoUingwood  for  non- 
combatant  purposes  after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  Part  2,  III.  (b). 

(3)  Japan  may  retain  the  Shikishima  and  Asahi  for  non-combatant  purposes 
after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  Part  2,  III.  (6). 
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of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  an  old  tradition, 
on  which  the  prestige  of  this  island  country  had  rested  for  many 
years,  and  on  which  its  diplomacy,  as  well  as  its  commercial 
policy,  had  pivoted.  But  Great  Britain  did  more  than  honour 
her  word  at  the  Conference,  accepting  for  herself  equality  with 
the  United  States  in  capital  ships.  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India  were  all  represented  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  tonnage  ratio  should  apply 
not  to  Great  Britain  only,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Dominions 
as  well  as  India ;  and  throughout  the  schedules  regulating  scrap¬ 
ping  and  replacement  the  term  used  is  not  “  Great  Britain,” 
but  ‘‘The  British  Empire.”  This  enlargement  of  the  scope  of 
the  British  sacrifice  which  was  made  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  has  never  received  recognition  either  in  the  United  States 
or  any  other  country.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  before  the  Conference  met  publicists  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  made  a  great  point  of  the 
fact  that,  however  restricted  the  naval  ambitions  of  the  Mother 
Country,  the  Dominions  might  any  day,  either  individually  or 
in  co-operation,  build  capital  and  other  ships  which  would 
co-operate  with  the  British  Fleet.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Naval 
Treaty  this  menace  of  the  future,  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  a 
menace,  was  definitely  banished,  and  in  the  scrapping  schedule 
appeared  the  New  Zealand  and  the  Australia,  the  only  two  capital 
ships  ever  built  at  the  cost  of  British  Dominions. 

When  the  Washington  Conference  broke  up,  the  Naval  Treaty, 
in  association  with  the  non-fortification  agreement  applying  to 
the  Pacific,  was  hailed  as  marking  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 
Peace  was  assured,  it  was  acclaimed,  in  the  Pacific,  and  an  end 
had  been  put  to  any  possibility  of  rivalry  in  naval  armaments, 
it  being  forgotten  that  the  tonnage  restrictions  applied  only  to 
capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers. 

The  British  Admiralty,  in  sympathy  with  public  opinion,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  give  effect  to  the  agreement,  even  before  any 
country  had  ratified  it.  While  the  Conference  was  still  sitting 
orders  were  given  to  arrest  the  construction  of  the  four  battle¬ 
cruisers,  upon  which  work  had  just  begun ;  and  immediately  after 
the  Conference  had  closed  the  scrapping  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  was  definitely  taken  in  hand.  The  naval 
authorities  were  confronted  with  a  difficult  situation.  In  past 
years  this  country  had  been  supreme  in  the  building  of  men-of- 
war,  but  possessed  limited  facilities  for  the  breaking  up  of  men- 
of-war,  or,  for  that  matter,  merchant  ships.  This  work  can  be 
carried  out  on  an  economic  basis  only  if  low  wages  are  paid. 
These  difficulties  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  check  the 
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progress  of  the  scrapping  policy,  which  was  applied  not  only  to 
capital  ships,  but  to  all  other  classes  of  ships,  with  a  view  to  the 
gradual  reduction  of  this  country’s  naval  strength. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  France, 
opposition  to  the  Naval  Treaty  began  to  develop.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  United  States  had  done  less  well  at  the 
Conference  than  she  should  have  done,  and  that  other  Powers 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  idealism  of  the  President  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Signs  of  this  anxiety  to  discredit  the  Naval  Treaty  were 
soon  observable.  Last  autumn,  when  events  in  the  Near  East 
came  to  a  head,  it  was  suggested,  on  the  authority,  according  to 
messages  from  Washington,  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  the 
British  Admiralty  was  employing  in  the  Mediterranean  capital 
ships  which  under  the  Washington  Treaty  were  set  down  for 
scrapping.  The  assertion  was  demonstrably  untrue.  But  the 
poison  still  worked  in  the  American  public  mind.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  Mr.  Denby,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asserted 
that  “the  scrapping  programme  under  the  Treaty  has  been  held 
up  owing  to  the  complications  of  European  politics.”  On  Sep¬ 
tember  27th  the  Navy  Department,  in  further  elaboration  of 
this  statement,  announced  : — 

“  Of  the  United  States  naval  vessels  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  to  be  scrapped,  two,  the  Maine  and  Missouri, 
both  launched  in  1899,  have  been  sold  and  are  being  destroyed  ;  five  others, 
the  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia  and  Nebraska,  are  being 
stripped  of  usable  material  prior  to  advertising  the  hulks  for  sale  and 
sulMequent  scrapping.  The  vessels  thus  far  designated  for  scrapping  are 
obsolete. 

“  Progress  in  the  construction  of  new  ships  required  to  be  scrapped  by 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  has  been  stopped,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken 
which  will  interfere  with  their  completion  should  that  be  determined 
\ipon.” 

In  subsequent  weeks  evidence  accumulated,  as  shown  by  state¬ 
ments  in  the  American  Press,  that  the  Naval  Treaty  was  no  longer 
regarded  with  anything  approaching  unanimous  approval  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Great  play  was  made  of  the  fsict  that  ”  the 
keels  of  two  monster  British  battleships  will  be  laid  down  early 
next  year,”  and  it  was  added  that  ”  with  the  construction  of 
these  ships  (the  two  ships  stipulated  in  the  Treaty)  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  five — five^ — three  ratio  of  the 
Treaty  will  not  be  destroyed.”  ‘‘‘It  is  generally  recognised,” 
it  was  urged,  ‘‘  that  at  present  the  British  Fleet  is  stronger  than 
the  American  Fleet,  and  this  addition  to  her  fleet  will  give  Great 
Britain  still  greater  advantage.”  In  these  and  other  ways  it  was 
suggested  to  the  American  public  that  the  British  Admiralty  was 
not  “  playing  fair.”  It  was  not  only  failing  to  scrap  the  exist- 
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ing  ships  mentioned  in  the  scrapping  schedule,  but  by  building 
these  two  vessels  it  was  vitiating  the  ratio  agreement  to  the 
injury  of  the  other  four  Powers. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration  at  Washington  was  reflected 
in  a  speech  which  Mr.  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy, 
made  later  on  at  a  Navy  League  banquet,  when,  after  referring 
to  the  degree  in  which  effect  was  being  given  to  the  Naval 
Treaty,  he  declared  : — 

“  The  history  of  the  Navy  in  times  of  peace  is  an  epic  which  some  day 
will  be  simg  or  written,  and  which  if  properly  expressed  will  make  us 
wonder  as  we  read  it  in  the  future  how  it  could  be  that  the  American  people 
ever  thought  of  crippling  this  great  right  arm  of  diplomacy,  this  great 
protector  of  our  people  everywhere,  the  visible  expression  of  America’s 
strength  and  kindness,  this  first  line  of  defence,  this  service  to  which  men 
cling,  though  materied  advancement  tempts  them  elsewhere,  because  of 
their  love  of  the  Service  and,  under  all  and  over  all,  their  love  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  the  meantime  Capt.  D.  W.  Knox,  U.S.N.,  retired,  had 
written  a  book  entitled  The  Eclipse  of  American  Sea  Power,  and 
this  book  was  not  merely  officially  recognised  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  was  sent  out,  presumably  at  the  public  charge,  to 
practically  all  the  libraries  in  the  Service. 

Behind  the  speech  of  Mr.  Denby,  the  statements  issued  by 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  book  of  Capt.  Knox  lie  a  variety 
of  suspicions  and  an  interpretation  of  the  Naval  Treaty  which  is 
as  novel  as  it  must  be  disturbing  to  those  who  rest  high  hopes  on 
the  effect  of  this  agreement  on  naval  expenditure. 

In  the  past  navies  have  existed  on  two  distinct  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency.  In  the  British  Navy  it  has  been  the 
rule  to  keep  a  battle  fleet  at  sea  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  strength  of  the  whole  Navy,  the  remainder 
of  the  ships  being  in  reserve  with  crews  on  a  sliding  scale, 
ranging  from  rather  more  than  half  the  complement  to 
“a  man  and  a  dog.”  The  conception  which  lies  behind  the  policy 
which  is  being  apparently  pursued  by  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  is  that  all  the  capital  ships  allotted  under  the  ratio 
should  always  be  maintained  on  a  war-footing,  and  that  if  that 
is  not  done  full  advantage  by  the  United  States  will  not  be  taken 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Naval  Treaty.  The  American  personnel 
already  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Navy  by  upwards  of  14,000, 
and  it  is  protested  that  the  numbers  are  inadequate. 

Another  line  of  argument  against  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty 
has  recently  been  developed.  The  ratio  of  tonnage  under 
the  Treaty  applies  only  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers. 
It  is  urged  in  Washington  naval  circles  that  it  must  be 
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accepted  as  applying  also  to  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub¬ 
marines,  even  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Conference  came  to  no  agreement  with  reference  to  such 
vessels.  What  does  that  mean?  Is  it  intended  to  urge  the 
Americans  to  build  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines 
until  in  these  craft  the  American  Fleet  is  also  equal  to  the  British 
Fleet?  The  British  Empire’s  insistent  needs,  as  was  conceded 
at  the  Conference,  in  respect  of  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  its 
essential  trades  routes,  is  ignored ;  that  it  possesses  a  coastline 
which  is  its  peculiar  danger  is  brushed  aside ;  and  that  its  trade 
routes  are  maritime,  receives  no  consideration.  The  contention 
is  that  equality  in  capital  ships,  as  specified  in  the  Treaty,  involves 
equality  also  in  all  other  types  of  ships,  and  that,  to  the  extent 
to  which  Congress  fails  to  act  on  this  principle,  it  will  be  not 
merely  ignoring'  the  intention  of  the  Naval  Treaty,  but  robbing 
the  American  people  of  their  birthright.  That  this  is  not  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  is  shown 
by  the  latest  speech  of  Mr.  Denby,  its  secretary  : — 

“  Having  in  view  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  general  policy  as  to  strength 
which  would  conform  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  ratios  adopted  by  the  Conference  were  made  to  apply  to  capital  ships 
and  aeroplane  carriers  only,  the  Navy  Department  considered  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  ratio  of  five — five — three 
should  apply  to  the  relative  total  strengths  of  the  navies  concerned.  It 
therefore  Skdopted  the  following  general  naval  policy  ;  to  create,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  navy  second  to  none  and  in  conformity  with  the  ratios  for 
capital  ships  established  by  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments. 

“  This  policy  should  hold  until  such  time  as  other  Powers,  by  their 
depeurture  from  the  idea  of  suspended  competition  in  naval  eirmament, 
indicate  other  procedure.  Until  such  time  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
may  be  governed  in  naval  strength  by  the  spirit  of  the  capital  ship  ratios. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  appropriately  to  recKljust  oiu:  naval  policy.”^ 

This  definite  declaration  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  raged  round  the  Washington  Treaty  since  the 
final  draft  was  adopted  and  may  sweep  into  oblivion  all  the 
hopes  which  it  raised.  If,  as  the  Navy  Secretary  states,  it  is 
intended  that  the  capital  ship  ratio  should  apply  to  light  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines,  the  whole  position  will  be  changed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held  in  this  country  on  a  matter 
which  touches  vitally  the  maritime  interests  of  the  British  people, 
France  and  Italy  might  justifiably  feel  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  trick  them  into  an  agreement  opposed  alike  to  their 
prestige,  their  territorial  interests,  and  their  commercial  welfare. 

(1)  Times,  Washington  Correspondent,  Deo.  6,  1922. 
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Both  these  countries  possess  extensive  oversea  territories,  and 
they  are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
these  colonies.  For  these  reasons  they  stand  in  greater  need  of 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers  than  the  United  States.  Under  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  Washington  Treaty  by  Mr.  Denby 
their  hands  would  be  tied.  The  capital  ’  ■*  ratio  of  5-5-3-1.75- 
1.75  would  deny  them  freedom  to  build  cruisers  and  other  auxi¬ 
liary  craft  in  accordance  with  their  naval  staffs’  interpretation  of 
their  strategic  needs.  They  would  be  denied  the  right  to  balance 
their  naval  power  in  sympathy  with  their  interpretation  of  their 
necessities,  and  would  be  condemned  to  a  sterile  naval  policy. 

Mr.  Denby’s  policy,  if  it  be  accepted  by  the  American  public 
and  endorsed  by  Congress,  may  indeed  prove  the  death-blow  to 
the  Washington  Treaty.  The  British  position  was  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  at  the  Conference,  when  it  was  suggested  that  a 
tonnage  ratio  for  light  cruisers  should  be  laid  down.  Earl  Balfour, 
as  the  principal  British  delegate,  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
after  the  opening  of  the  Conference  to  make  plain  this  country’s 
position.  “The  British  Empire  and  Great  Britain,”  he  declared, 
“are  more  profoundly  concerned  in  all  that  touches  naval  matters 
than  any  other  country — and  this  not  for  any  reasons  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  from  hard,  brutal  necessities  and  obvious  facts.  There 
has  never  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  empire  so  constituted 
as  the  British  Empire.” 

“  The  United  States,”  he  continued,  “  stands  impregnable,  solid,  self- 
sufficient,  all  its  lines  of  communication  amply  protected  from  any 
conceivable  hostile  attack.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  are  110,000,000  of 
people,  not  merely  that  you  are  the  richest  coimtry  in  the  world,  but 
that  yoiu*  geographical  position  makes  you  wholly  immune  from  the 
dangers  that  surround  the  British  Empire.  Supposing  your  Western 
States  were  suddenly  removed  10,000  miles  across  the  sea ;  that  the 
very  heart  of  this  great  State  were  a  small  aM  crowded  island  dependent 
upon  overseas  commimications  not  merely  for  its  trade  but  for  the  food 
upon  which  it  subsists  ;  supposing  it  was  a  familiar  thought  among  you 
that  at  no  moment  in  the  ye€ir  was  there  more  than  seven  weeks’  food 
supply ;  then  you  would  imderstand  why  every  citizen  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  the  Dominions  or  at  home,  never  can  forget  that  it  is  by  sea 
communications  that  we  live,  and  that  without  them  we  should  cease  to 
exist. 

”  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  uttering  laments  over  the  weakness  of 
my  coimtry.  We  are  strong  in  the  ties  that  bind  us  together,  strong  in 
the  ardent  patriotism  that  unites  us.  But  this  strategical  weakness  is 
known  by  our  enemies — if  we  have  enemies.  Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten 
by  our  friends.” 

The  weakness,  as  well  as  the  strength,  of  the  British  Empire 
is  its  dependence  upon  the  great  routes  across  the  seas  and  oceans 
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of  the  world.  For  that  reason  even  the  Two-Power  Standard 
was  never  held  to  apply  to  cruisers.  This  country  throughout  the 
period  when  that  formula  influenced  naval  policy  consistently 
declared  that  it  needed  something  more  than  a  Two-Power 
Standard  in  cruisers,  and  that  declaration  found  expression  year 
by  year  in  the  ship-building  programme  submitted  to  Parliament. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  period  1897-1914. 
During  those  years  this  country  laid  down  66  battleships,  but  it 
also  built  91  cruisers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  interpretation  which  Mr.  Denby 
has  placed  upon  the  Naval  Treaty  is  opposed,  as  he  tacitly  admits, 
to  the  letter  of  the  Treaty,  as  well,  as  might  be  added,  to  the 
course  which  the  discussions  took,  besides  cutting  across  the 
policy  which  this  country  has  always  adopted,  and  condemning 
Japan,  France,  and  Italy  to  a  weakness  in  cruisers  which  those 
countries  are  obviously  unlikely  to  accept. 

The  Washington  Treaty  is  threatened  with  disaster,  even  if 
opposition  in  France  were  not  so  obviously  gathering  in  strength. 
That  opposition  is  extremely  difiicult  to  understand,  because 
France  is  not  called  upon  in  the  immediate  future  to  scrap  a  single 
one  of  her  existing  battleships,  and  the  predominant  element  in 
the  French  Navy  holds  that  the  capital  ship  has  been  rendered  so 
completely  obsolete  that  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  money  to  build 
new  ones.  That  is  not  the  view  which  is  taken  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  naval  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  or 
Japan.  Since,  however,  that  is  the  attitude  widely  adopted  in 
France,  and  since  France,  in  any  event,  does  not  possess  the 
money  which  would  enable  her  to  enter  upon  a  programme  of 
capital  ship  building,  the  opposition  to  the  Naval  Treaty,  which 
limits  only  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  must 
remain  inexplicable.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
are  called  upon  to  make^eavy  naval  sacrifices,  but  no  sacrifices 
are  asked  of  either  France  or  Italy,  unless  it  be  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  measure  of  amour  propre. 

The  Naval  Treaty  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Treaty  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare,  to  which  the  French 
delegates  also  affixed  their  signatures.  It  is  open  to  France  to 
ratify  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other.  In  taking  this  course  she 
would  still  retain  liberty  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  to  lay 
down  at  once  a  new  battleship  to  replace  the  battleship  France, 
which  was  recently  lost  at  sea.  The  Treaty  provides  for  such 
replacement,  merely  stipulating  that  the  new  ship  shall  not  be 
of  such  a  size  as  would  vitiate  the  ratio  of  capital  tonnage,  shall 
not  exceed  35,000  tons,  and  shall  not  mount  a  more  powerful  gun 
than  the  16-inch  gun.  If  France  feels  that  she  can  afford  to 
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spend  anything  from  £6,000,000  to  £10,000,000  in  replacing  the 
France,  she  would  be  entitled  to  do  so  under  the  terras  of  the 
Treaty.  Italy,  by  abandoning  the  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  sunk  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  subsequently  refloated,  could  no  doubt,  by 
exchange  of  Notes  with  the  other  Signatory  Powers,  also  replace 
this  ship  without  obviously  violating  the  Treaty, 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Denby’s  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
— if  the  capital  ship  ratio  is  to  apply  also  to  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  submarines,  then  the  difficulties  of  ratification  by  France  and 
Italy  might  conceivably  prove  insurmountable.^  As  it  is,  Le 
Temps  has  suggested  that  the  Naval  Treaty  should  be  annulled 
and  a  new  Treaty  negotiated  in  view  of  the  admission  of  the 
Russian  delegates  to  the  discussion  at  Lausanne  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits.  It  is  contended  that  the  reappearance  of  Russia 
as  a  naval  Power  presents  unforeseen  difficulties.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  in  recent  years  a  curious  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  naval  power  has  constantly  found  expression.  The 
raising  of  the  bogey  of  Russia  merely  illustrates  it  once  more.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Russian  Fleet  does  not  exist.  The 
ships  of  the  Tzarist  regime  are  ineffective  for  war  purposes,  and 
most  of  them  could  not  be  rendered  effective  again.  But  the  pre¬ 
dominant  element  in  naval  power  is  not  material,  but  personnel. 
Is  it  imagined  that  under  the  Soviet  regime  crews  are 
likely  to  acquire  the  high  technique  of  naval  warfare?  And  if 
that  were  possible,  is  it  thought  that  the  crews  would  develop 
that  standard  of  discipline  which  is  even  more  essential  afloat 
than  ashore?  Russia  may  appear  to  some  French  eyes  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  danger,  but  as  a  naval  Power  she  is  dead  to  the  limit  of 
vision. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  misunderstandings,  misconceptions, 
and  suspicions,  is  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  doomed,  and 
must  all  the  hopes  which  rest  upon  it  of  naval  economies  of  a  far- 
reaching  character  be  abandoned  ?  It  may  be  recalled  that  when 
the  American  scheme  was  propounded  by  Mr.  Hughes  it  applied 
only  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan.  “In  view 
of  the  extraordinary  conditions  due  io  the  World  War  and  affect¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  France  and  Italy,  it  is  not  thought,”  Mr. 

(1)  The  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Dec.  13th 
requested  Mr.  Harding  to  summon  a  new  Conference  with  a  view  to  an 
international  agreement  on  the  building  of  auxiliary  naval  vessels— cruisers, 
destroyers  and  submarines.  The  only  countries  which  have  laid  down  such  vessels 
since  the  end  of  the  war  are  the  United  States,  which  has  a  large  programme  in 
hand,  Japan,  France  and  Italy,  but  the  three  last-named  countries'  programmes 
are  extremely  modest.  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  have  not  laid  a 
single  keel  since  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  proposal  that  another  Conference 
should  be  called  on  this  issue  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  policy  proclaimed 
by  the  Navy  Department  and  elaborated  by  Mr.  Denby,  its  Secretary. 
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Hughes  added,  “to  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  tonnage  allowance  of  these  nations,  but  the 
United  States  proposes  that  this  matter  be  deferred  for  later  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  Conference.”  Does  not  the  course  adopted  at 
the  opening  of  the  Conference  suggest  the  line  of  action  which 
might  now  he  taken  ? 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  have  ratified  the 
agreement,  and  indeed  they  have  done  more.  This  country  has 
definitely  abandoned  the  Two-Power  Standard;  it  has  reduced 
its  personnel  by  20,000  officers  and  men,  and  it  is  cutting  down 
its  dockyard  staff  by  10,000  men ;  it  has  stopped  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  four  great  battle-cruisers  which  were  in  hand  when 
the  Conference  met ;  it  has  scrapped,  or  is  in  process  of  scrapping, 
the  ships  specified  in  the  schedule.  In  this  matter  it  should  be 
widely  known,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other  countries,  that 
the  Admiralty  has  not  waited  upon  events  to  make  good  its 
ple<lges  at  Washington,  as  the  following  details  show,  the  age  in 
each  case  being  given  in  parenthesis  : — 

Already  Scrapped. 

Commonwealth  {16),  —  Inflexible  {13), 

Dreadnought  {15),  —  Hercvlea  {10), 

Bellerophon  {12),  —  Indomitable  {13), 

St.  Vincent  {11),  —  Temdraire  {12). 

Rendered  Useless. 

Neptune  {10),  —  Monarch  {9), 

Orion  {9),  —  Conqueror  {9), 

New  Zealand  {9),  —  Princess  Royal  {9), 

Agincourt  (7),  —  Erin  (7). 

It  has  been  suggested — on  the  authority  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington — that  “  the  scrapping  proceeding  in  Great 
Britain  has  affected  only  vessels  formerly  classified  as  wholly 
obsolete.”  What  are  the  facts?  Several  of  the  ships  were  com¬ 
pleted  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  all  of  them 
formed  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Indeed,  few  of  the  units  which 
were  in  the  Grand  Fleet  in  August,  1914,  still  remain  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  list ;  and  since  the  Armistice  we  have  not  laid  the  keel — apart 
from  the  four  new  battle-cruisers  which  have  been  abandoned — of 
a  capital  ship,  armoured  cruiser,  light  cruiser,  or  destroyer. 

What  of  the  United  States  and  Japan?  The  United  States  has, 
it  is  true,  strapped  only  a  few  of  the  twenty-four  ships  she  agreed 
to  abandon,  but  the  Americans  have  reduced  their  personnel, 
and  they  have  temporarily  stopped  work  upon  the  capital  ships 
which  were  building  when  the  Conference  opened.  The  Japanese 
Embassy  in  London  has  stated  that  the  heavy  armament  (12-inch) 
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and  the  turrets  of  the  battleships  Kashima,  Ikoma,  and  Kurama 
have  been  dismantled,  and  two  of  the  newest  battleships,  the 
Kaga  and  the  Tosa,  are  to  be  used  for  target  practice,  prior  to 
being  broken  up,  at  the  naval  stations  of  Yokosuka  and  Kure. 
“  All  the  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  have  been  relegated  to  the 
Fourth  Eeserve  Fleet,  and  preparations  are  practically  completed 
for  the  work  of  demolition  on  the  majority  of  them.”  Twelve 
thousand  officers  and  ratings  are  to  be  discharged. 

In  these  circumstances,  since  so  much,  though  varying,  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  three  naval  Powers  mainly  concerned,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  revert  to  the  position  outlined  by  Mr.  Hughes 
when  the  Conference  assembled?  Could  not  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  determine  that  they,  at  least,  having 
ratified  the  Treaty,  will  complete  the  work  inaugurated  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  leaving  France  and  Italy  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
situation  how  and  when  they  like?  Neither  the  French  nor 
Italian  Navy  can  be  regarded  as  ranking  as  first  class,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  that  either  will  indulge  in  any  shipbuilding 
projects  which  would  invalidate  the  tonnage  ratios  accepted  at 
Washington. 

But  this  acceptance  of  the  naval  agreement  must  be  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  interpreted  by  the  three 
Powers  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter.  The  tonnage  ratios 
apply  only  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers,  and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  United  States,  to  all  classes  of  ships.  Every 
Power  which  was  represented  at  Washington  retains  full  freedom 
to  build  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  If  the  American 
people  determine  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  intend 
that  equality  with  this  country  means  equality  in  all  types  of  ships 
of  war,  that  is  a  matter  for  their  decision,  as  it  will  also  be  a 
matter  for  their  payment.  It  will  involve  them  in  a  most  costly 
scheme  of  naval  expansion,  costly  alike  in  ships  and  in  officers 
and  men,  and  in  the  naval  establishments  which  they  must  sup¬ 
port  ashore.  It  may  even  launch  them  into  a  new  phase  of  naval 
rivalry  with  other  "Powers,  which  have  such  transparent  need  for 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  for  the  protection  of  their 
long  coast  lines,  the  defence  of  their  maritime  trade  routes,  and 
the  safeguarding  of  their  colonies.  These,  however,  are  con¬ 
siderations  which  primarily  affect  the  American  people,  who  are 
masters  in  their  own  house.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Naval  Treaty 
they,  as  well  as  the  British  and  Japanese,  remain  unfettered  in 
all  respects,  except  as  provided  under  the  very  clear  terms  drawn 
up  at  the  Conference. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  COMING  POLITICAL  REVOLUTION. 

The  appearance  of  a  considerable  Labour  Party  in  the  new 
Parliament  caused  no  simprise  to  those  who  were  familiar  with 
the  tides  of  feeling  among  the  electorate.  The  error  of  accepting 
news-sheets  as  indicating  the  political  sentiments  of  their  readers 
has  received  a  fresh  correction,  which  (as  before)  will  not  avail 
to  prevent  its  perpetuation.  But  the  enormous  Labour  vote 
speaks  for  itself,  notwithstanding  its  failure  to  get  reported  in 
the  daily  Press,  and  it  is  desired  here  to  give  some  account  of  the 
matters  which  have  inclined  the  public  mind  in  that  direction. 

It  should  be  prefaced  that  the  preparation  of  this  paper  was 
deferred  owing  to  participation  in  the  General  Election  by  the 
writer.  The  results  of  that  election  merely  confirm,  and  do  not 
inspire,  the  conclusions  set  out  here.  This  delayed  statement 
is  the  result  of  accident  and  not  of  design. 

The  thesis  to  be  opened  is  founded  upon  careful  observation 
of  the  movements  of  public  opinion  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Recollection  of  pre-war  currents  is  apt  to  fade  away  into  vague 
generalisations  which  the  pressure  of  immediate  concerns  tends 
to  obliterate.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  late  war  created 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  the  views  which  they  express  to 
those  who  evoke  their  confidence.  As  they  will  avow,  they  have 
brooded  over  these  doubts  during  their  working  life-time,  for  the 
incidents  of  daily  toil  brought  them  sharply  to  mind.  The  effect 
of  the  war  period  was  to  deepen  the  mistrust  which  ante-war 
reflection  had  caused  of  the  present  economic  and  political 
system  and  to  widen  the  sweep  of  this  reaction  by  bringing  in 
countless  younger  men  and  women  awakened  to  public  conscious¬ 
ness  by  that  terrible  catastrophe. 

For  we  seriously  misjudge  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
the  late  war  by  the  supposition  that  they  accepted  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  declarations  of  politicians,  with  the  inevitable  chorus  of 
journalists  and  parsons.  An  acute  commentator  last  month,  in 
another  place,  presented  a  powerful  indictment  against  politicians 
as  being  impostors.  The  description  is  symptomatic  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  distrust.  The  war  period  brought  it  to  a  head,  although, 
with  native  practicality,  the  people  accepted  the  war  boom  as 
a  relief  from  hard  times.  But  the  notion  that  the  high-sounding 
phrases  about  the  aims  of  the  war  which  decorated  platform 
speeches  found  any  genuine  response  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
will  not  survive  investigation.  The  proceedings  of  the  unending 
chain  of  Allied  “  conferences  ”  completed  the  discovery  that  the 
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war  was  an  economic  contest  between  rival  nationalist  combina¬ 
tions,  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  leading 
politicians  than  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The 
idea  appears  to  pass  muster  in  some  circles  but,  among  ordinary 
people,  there  is  no  expectation  that  the  rights  of  democracy  will 
be  supported  by  those  who  have  invariably  opposed  them,  or  that 
the  managers  of  a  politico-economic  system  engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  private  gain  (under  all  available  forms)  will  lead  a 
new  order  which  the  disappearance  of  their  customary  practices 
must  precede. 

Stated  in  plain  terms,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  passed  from 
criticism  and  distrust  of  pre-war  and  war  leaders  to  suspicion  and 
increasing  condemnation  of  the  politico-economic  system  those 
persons  conducted.  By  a  dexterous  contrivance  of  supports,  a 
number  of  these  public  men  have  managed  to  retain  or  regain 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  If  the  view  presented  here  has  any 
foundation  in  fact,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
develops,  these  gentlemen  will  follow  their  late  colleagues  out 
of  public  life.  Checks  upon  this  dramatic  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  business  may  be  interposed  for  a  time,  out  of  the 
accumulated  resources  of  old  political  organisations,  but  the 
nation  has  turned  definitely  towards  the  Left  (with  the  rest  of 
the  world)  and  the  significance  of  the  recent  General  Election  will 
be  deepened.  On  this  view,  no  apology  will  be  expected  for 
regarding  this  turn  of  affairs  as  pointing  to  a  coming  political 
revolution. 

Ill  the  stress  and  anxiety  of  daily  life,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  increasingly  indifferent  to  the  claims  or  appeals  of  politicians 
of  established  position.  Such  men  were  directly  and  indirectly 
responsible  for  a  course  of  public  business  which  led  the  country 
into  the  worst  horrors  of  history.  A  rude  logic  is  applied  to  these 
matters  in  mean  streets  where,  in  the  last  resort,  the  driving 
power  in  our  political  system  is  supplied.  These  men  (it  is  said) 
either  undertook  a  job  beyond  their  competence  or  they  conducted 
it  according  to  their  desire.  In  so  far  as  they  concurred  in 
diplomatic  combinations  designed  for  and  leading  to  war,  the 
people  condemn  them  and  have  no  further  use  for  their  services — 
as  time  vsdll  show  increasingly.  In  so  far  as  they  failed  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  they  demonstrated 
their  incapacity  for  positions  which  must  be  filled  by  other  men. 

For  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated  that  the  after-war  revela¬ 
tions  of  executive  action  and  of  persons  who  participated  in  it 
have  had  a  conclusive  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Those  who 
foolishly  imagine  that  these  histories,  commentaries,  and  diaries 
are  unknown  to  the  people  should  awaken  to  the  facts  of  our 
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national  life.  Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  persistent, 
continuous,  and  anxious  inquiry  into  the  origin,  the  aims,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Beloved  menfolk  are  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  Eternal  Silence  without  a  passionate  search  for  a 
justification  of  their  cruel  death.  Many  a  poor  man  and  woman 
in  back  streets,  in  fear  of  the  fate  which  may  overtake  the  lads 
whom  penury  cannot  rob  of  merriment,  is  casting  about  for  means 
to  prevent  war.  For,  to  them,  life  as  now  organised  is  war- 
war  against  injustice  at  home  and  greed  abroad.  Let  me  give 
some  particulars  of  their  attitude  towards  affairs  as  they  have 
given  them  to  me. 

The  lata  war  seared  the  lives  of  the  ordinary  folk  to  a  degree 
many  m  better  circumstances  fail  to  realise.  They  simply  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  scourge  was  necessary  or  justified.  The 
notion  that  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations  it  is 
right  or  required  to  send  millions  of  men  to  death  is  an  utter 
abomination  to  them.  Bishops  and  Church  leaders.  Established 
or  Nonconformist,  who  lend  countenance  to  this  are  regarded  as 
blasphemers.  I  would  these  men  could  meet  their  critics  in 
mean  streets.  Such  folk  will  not  enter  religious  buildings  where 
ministers  of  this  stamp  are  known  to  attend.  Further,  in  their 
view,  no  interest  was  disclosed  which  necessitated  the  shedding 
of  blood  in  the  late  war.  Remember,  they  are  watching  the  con¬ 
tinuous  efforts  being  made  to  present  the  appearance  of  “  Peace.” 
They  read  of  the  allegations  and  counter-charges  hurled  by 
politicians  and  soldiers  against  each  other.  They  know  that 
these  disputes  meant  the  death  of  their  loved  boys.  They  realise 
that  the  stubbornness  of  a  General  in  clinging  to  tactics  then  sus¬ 
pected,  and  now  known,  to  be  bad,  entailed  the  useless  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  poor  lads.  They  learn  how,  during  the  terrible 
days,  the  facts  were  manipulated  as  some  men  still  in  public  life 
desired,  the  newspapers  dragooned  under  censors,  and  the  nation 
led  in  an  arranged  blindness  as  the  plans  of  politicians  and 
soldiers  required.  In  a  word,  as  the  late  American  Ambassador 
testifies  in  his  brilliant  letters  of  those  days,  the  people  are  sick 
of  this  “  war  business,”  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  they 
drive  out  of  responsible  positions  any  man  or  woman  who  assisted 
in  that  dread  regime. 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  revolution  which  has  begun 
in  the  minds  of  millions,  and  which  will  lead  to  the  next  great 
change  in  British  and  world  politics. 

For  the  horror  begotten  by  the  late  war,  and  the  distrust  its 
directors  have  inflamed,  is  aggravated  by  a  growing  consciousness 
that  nothing  effective  has  yet  been  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  tragedy.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  reading  in  the  daily  news- 
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papers  from  time  to  time  that  war  is  about  to  start  again  is 
betting  up  a  real  terror  among  the  people.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  war  is  declared  for  any  pui-pose,  the  rage  of  the 
populace  will  bring  some  people  to  reason  at  last.  The  fate  of 
Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  is  a  serious  warning,  and  the  election 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  in  his  place  a  portent  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  For  it  is  in  such  events  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
can  be  read.  They  regard  war  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  their 
returning  menfolk  have  completed  their  conversion.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  or  politician  (as  Mr.  Churchill’s  fate  shows)  who  talks  of, 
or  assists  in,  policies  leading  to  war  will  stand  in  grave  peril. 

The  people  see  that  the  want  of  control  by  Parliament,  which 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Grey  concurred  in  during  the  years  that 
immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war,  has  been  entirely 
disregarded.  Lord  Curzon  is  permitted  to  conduct  our  public 
business  without  consultation  or  advice  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  his  predecessors  have  employed  to  our  hurt  for  generations. 
His  lordship  is  allowed  to  improvise  his  proposals  with  the  same 
freedom  that  marks  the  selection  of  his  arguments  to  support 
them.  No  step  is  being  taken  to  ensure  that  the  initiation, 
direction,  or  control  of  foreign  policy  is  assisted  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  But  that  control  the  people  are 
determined  to  effect,  and  no  call  to  a  new  war  will  meet  with  their 
response.  The  days  of  D.O.E.A.  and  the  Conscription  Acts  are 
over,  never  to  return,  unless  accompanied  by  civil  commotion 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  will  risk. 

Content  for  the  moment  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  have 
war,  the  people  are  waiting  for  opportunities  to  ensure  that  our 
political  machinery  shall  be  recast  to  effect  that  part  of  our  over¬ 
due  revolution.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  continued  evasion  of  some 
public  men  to  commit  themselves  to  this  purpose  will  be  short¬ 
lived. 

But  the  silent  revolution  proceeding  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
betrays  itself  at  its  sharpest  point  in  the  growing  suspicion  of 
the  present  economic  system,  its  practices,  and  its  ethics.  It 
will  be  useful  to  re-trace  the  experience  of  working  men  and 
women  which  is  leading  them,  in  very  large  numbers,  to  adopt 
this  attitude. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  worker  had  been  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  cog  in  the  industrial  machine.  Such  rights 
as  he  possessed  were  due  to  the  existence  of  the  trade  union. 
But  this  protection  was  under  the  incessant  fire  of  its  adversaries, 
who  commanded  an  increasingly  powerful  influence  in  the  State. 
The  workman,  however,  had  no  illusion  as  to  the  place  in  society 
he  was  supposed  to  occupy.  He  was  part  of  the  machinery  of 
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production  or  distribution,  to  be  contented  with  such  wages  as 
his  employers  (subject  to  trade  union  organisation,  where  avail¬ 
able)  chose  to  pay.  The  claim  that  he  had  any  right  to  be  heard 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked  was  waived  aside 
as  an  intolerable  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  his  master. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  proceeded  upon  the  approved  tenets 
of  the  old  Manchester  school.  Business  was  a  device  with  the 
primary  object  of  earning  private  gain  for  its  conductor.  Such 
assistance  as  was  required  in  the  process  could  be  obtained  only 
on  terms  the  conductor  would  allow.  No  idea  of  co-operation 
was  entertained.  You  were  permitted  to  accept  what  you  were 
offered.  Otherwise,  you  starved  until  you  resorted  to  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians. 

The  opening  of  the  Great  War  presented  this  system  with  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  of  private  exploitation.  The  needs  of 
the  State  expanded  in  all  directions.  Supplies  were  required  by 
public  departments  on  a  scale  hitherto  undieamed  of  in  the  rosiest 
visions  of  war  contractors.  Troops  of  patriots  rushed  to  then- 
country’s  aid  in  the  hour  of  need.  “Business  as  usual.”  was 
their  watchword,  which  they  took  the  utmost  care  to  regard  and 
follow.  The  materiel  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
they  supplied  with  consuming  zeal.  Where  their  resources  failed 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  rush  of  orders,  a  grateful  country 
provided  them  with  money  and  credits  for  business  enlargement. 
The  prices  charged  for  these  supplies  were  in  accordance  with 
the  established  principle  of  “  Business  as  usual.”  That  is  to 
say,  you  exacted  the  price  your  customer  w-as  prepared  to  pay. 
Since  the  need  of  the  country  was  dire,  munitions  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  cost.  At  that  price  they  were  obtained.  The 
idea  that  the  country’s  need  imposed  an  obligation  to  supply  it, 
not  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  but  at  a  figure  ensuring  only  a  modest 
profit,  was  not  within  the  range  of  business. 

As  a  result,  vast  fortunes  were  gained  by  persons  whose  names 
are  recorded,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  at  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury.  The  taxes  on  war  profits  made  no  appreciable 
difference  to  these  fortunes,  which  remained  at  considerable 
figures  after  the  payment  of  such  calls  as  the  State  exacted. 
The  proceeds,  in  the  main,  were  invested  in  war  loans.  The  idea 
that  the  holdings  in  these  profitable  investments  are  distributed 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  population  is  steadily  cultivated  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  war  loan  is  held  by  less  than  250,000  persons. 

But  the  material  consideration  here  is  the  effect  these  facts 
have  produced  upon  the  political  and  economic  thinking  of  the 
people.  They  have  watched,  with  growing  anger,  the  exploita- 
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tion  of  the  country’s  need  during  the  war  years.  A  more  deplor¬ 
able  example  of  poverty  of  public  spirit  could  not  have  been 
presented.  For  not  only  was  the  utmost  private  profit  exacted 
from  the  public  need,  but  the  process  was  justified  and  applauded 
by  those  who  maintain  the  present  economic  system.  A  man 
might  exploit  the  need  of  his  friend  or  of  his  country  for  his 
personal  gain  and  ignore  the  condemnation  such  conduct  ought 
to  provoke.  But  to  exonerate  such  a  practice,  as  was  (and  is) 
boldly  done  on  platform  and  in  Press  and  pulpit  as  a  legitimate 
application  of  personal  industry  to  business,  has  created  a  state 
of  feeling  in  the  mass  of  the  people  which  will  lead  to  drastic 
results  in  political  action. 

This  feeling  is  being  exasperated  by  the  contrast  shown  (and 
also  justified)  between  the  conscription  of  life  and  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  The  former  was  carried  out  without  any  com¬ 
punction.  The  latter,  which  is  essential  to  discharge  the  costs 
of  the  former,  is  being  steadily  resisted  by  those  who  alone  have 
profited  from  the  war.  I  would  I  could  convey  something  of  the 
rage  this  contrast  is  creating  among  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  is  idle  for  the  wealthy  and  their  spokesmen  to  pretend  that  this 
is  non-existent.  The  idea,  feverishly  fostered  in  the  journals  of 
newspaper  millionaires,  that  the  Capital  Levy  has  neither  justifi¬ 
cation  nor  support  among  the  people  is  father  to  the  thought. 
To  avoid  a  bitter  conflict,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  understand 
the  feeling  of  the  people  and  to  meet  their  view  in  a  reasonable 
way. 

At  this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capable 
men  who  are  unable  to  obtain  work.  They  watch  the  distress  of 
their  wives  and  little  ones  with  a  patience  beyond  all  praise,  for  it 
endures  only  in  hope.  These  men  went  to  the  war  and  gave  up  all 
they  possessed.  The  fruits  of  the  labours  of  a  generation  were  sur¬ 
rendered  without  a  murmur.  Their  businesses  and  careers  were 
freely  given,  and  they  return  (with  the  mercy  of  Providence)  to 
find  themselves  not  only  penniless  and  workless,  but,  in  the  main, 
neglected.  Furthermore,  while  they'  risked  and  lost  all,  others 
won  everything — wealth,  social  position,  parliamentary  oppor¬ 
tunities,  public  enjoyments  of  every  kind.  The  penury  of  the 
former  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  crushing  taxation  imposed  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  latter,  who  have  invested  their  gains  in  war  loans. 
The  process  of  a  call  on  these  latter  would  haye  the  effect  of 
cancelling  their  holdings  in  the  public  debt,  reducing  the  daily 
toll  of  one  million  sterling  for  payment  of  interest,  and  the 
releasing  of  the  mass  of  the  taxpayers  from  an  intolerad)le  and 
oppressive  burden  which  restricts  trade  and  creates  unemploy¬ 
ment.  How  is  this  just  claim  being  received? 

VOL.  CXIII.  N.S.  0 
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This  oootrast,  it  is  submitted  here,  will  in  time  become  insup. 
portable.  The  war  cannot  be  paid  for  out  of  current  taxation. 
Some  method  of  calling  upon  capital  resources,  accumulated 
during  tbe  war,  must  be  devised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
justice  of  this  plan  and  the  wisdom  of  its  enforcement  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  some  still  unaware  of  the  view  of  the  mass 
of  their  countrymen. 

We  are  engaged  here,  however,  not  in  advocating  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  national  conditions,  but  in  describing  the 
matters  which  are  inclining  the  ordinary  folk  to  politico-economic 
changes  tantamount  to  a  revolution. 

Next  to  a  horror  of  war  and  the  will  to  its  prevention  stands 
this  repudiation  of  the  right  of  private  gain  at  the  public  expense 
which  the  prevailing  materialism  of  the  Victorian  Age  (un¬ 
corrected  by  religious  agencies)  imposed  as  a  settled  practice  on 
English  conduct  in  public  and  private  business. 

We  have  glanced  at  some  exemplifications  of  this  dogma  of 
private  gain  in  war;  let  us  now  consider  its  operation  during 
the  peace  (according  to  the  statute)  which  has  succeeded  the  war. 
To  report  upon  the  effects  produced  in  the  attitude  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  workers,  one  must  select  matters  which  operate 
in  their  daily  life.  For  it  is  just  this  consciousness  of  a  need  to 
make  State  arrangements  provide  a  decent  ordinary  life  that  is 
impelling  the  change  of  attitude  described  here.  I  take  three 
common  topics,  the  question  of  rent,  the  price  of  coal,  and  the 
cost  of  living.  It  will  not  be  suggested  that  there  is  anything 
academic  or  unrelated  to  actual  events  in  this  enumeration. 

The  rent  is  a  primary  concern  in  the  life  of  the  worker.  One 
may  be  without  money  or  food,  but  the  possession  of  a  shelter 
means  self-respect  and  a  niche  in  the  scheme  of  things.  A  roof 
has  been  retained  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  only 
thiough  the  operation  of  the  Kent  Kestriction  Acts.  The  State 
imposed  a  restraint  upon  the  right  of  a  private  person  to  barter 
shelter  at  a  time  of  sore  need,  aggravated  by  the  impossibility 
of  overtaking  the  shortage  in  houses  the  national  conditions 
engendered.  Is  that  protection  to  be  continued?  The  shortage 
of  accommodation  is  still  very  serious.  Are  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  be  secured  in  a  dwelling  at  a  statutory  rent,  or  are 
they  to  be  thrown  into  a  general  scuffle  for  homes  to  be  disposed 
of  as  the  exactions  of  private  gain  are  ensured?  In  a  sentence, 
which  is  to  prevail — the  public  need  or  private  gain? 

The  contest  is  thus  poised,  not  in  order  to  examine  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  the  Rent  Restriction  Acts,  but  to  suggest  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  claims  the  rent  question  sets  up,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  rights  claimed  for  the  preservation  of  private  profit 
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as  against  public  requirements.  It  is  disputed  by  none  that  a 
grave  public  need  has  to  be  supplied.  The  demand  that  satis¬ 
faction  should  be  dependent  upon  the  security  of  private  gain  is 
in  accord  with  the  principles  and  practices  that  regulate  the 
present  economic  system.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  expect 
their  statutory  rent  to  be  continued,  and  the  conflict  is  joined. 

Again,  the  price  of  coal  has  meant  wretchedness  in  numerous 
workers’  dwellings,  not  because  the  wage  of  the  miner  has  raised 
it  beyond  reason,  but  because  interposed  between  the  pit  head 
and  the  householder  is  a  series  of  middlemen  whom  the  system 
of  private  gain  has  brought  into  existence  and  enriched.  The 
case  for  nationalisation  of  the  mines  rests  upon  the  elimination 
of  this  unnecessary  and  expensive  intermediary  in  order  to  place 
within  reach  of  the  householder  and  ihdustry  generally  coal  at 
bottom  prices.  The  case  against  this  reorganisation  rests  solely 
upon  the  supposed  right  to  exact  from  the  public  the  utmost 
price  the  manipulation  of  the  coal  market  can  provide.  Here, 
again,  the  contest  is  joined  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
pondering  its  resolution. 

Assistance  in  this  process  is  coming  from  daily  experience  of 
the  operations  and  practices  of  the  system  of  buying  and  selling 
as  sanctified  by  the  precepts  of  the  Manchester  school.  There 
is  no  exact  relation,  reasonably  considered,  between  the  price 
of  producing  an  article  and  the  price  charged  for  its  purchase. 
The  measure  of  value  is  not  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  return  for  profit,  but  the  extent  of  the  buyer’s  need  and 
the  top  price  to  be  exacted  from  him.  The  variation  in  the 
prices  asked  for  the  same  article  is  notorious,  and  they  are  simple 
indeed  who  imagine  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  unaware  of 
these  practices  or  content  to  be  exploited  by  them.  In  every 
direction  the  war  period  has  accustomed  them  to  be  met  with 
this  sort  of  dealing,  until  they  are  reaching  the  opinion  that 
business,  as  conducted  under  the  present  economic  system,  is 
without  ethics  and  is  a  blind  drive  for  private  gain  to  be 
accumulated  at  all  costs. 

Leaving  the  processes  of  private  trade  and  turning  to  the 
satisfaction  of  great  public  needs,  we  cannot  overlook  the  treat¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  older  order  of  politician  (Liberal  or  Tory) 
to  -the  housing  scandal  and  the  relief  of  unemployment.  The 
housing  schemes  promised  to  returning  soldiers  and  their  families 
have  been  deliberately  held  up  in  order  that  “  private  enterprise  ” 
shall  be  employed  in  their  provision.  That  is  to  say,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  cruel  public  need  is  not  to  be  undertaken  (as  promised) 
by  the  State,  but  is  to  await  the  efforts  and  be  contingent  upon 
the  profits  of  private  contractors.  A  more  glaring  reversal  of  just 
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rights  in  such  a  matter  could  not  be  exhibited  to  a  nation  of 
angry  men,  embittered  by  the  deceptions  of  their  politicians 
during  and  since  the  war.  By  a  curious  irony  these  exhibitions 
do  not  appear  alone,  hut  support  each  other  in  a  w'ay  which  is 
assisting  the  education  in  public  business  of  our  people.  The 
obvious  means  of  providing  work  for  many  unemployed  by  under¬ 
taking  schemes  of  national  utility,  as  recommended  by  the  de¬ 
funct  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  are  being  disregarded  solely 
in  the  interest  of  private  profit.  It  is  contended  that  these 
matters  should  be  left  to  private  contractors  and  not  operated 
by  public  authorities,  because  it  is  “  desirable”  that  the  former 
should  not  be  supplanted  by  the  latter.  Hence  efforts  to  provide 
employment  on  work  of  public  utility  are  made  contingent  by 
the  present  Government  on  the  earning  of  acceptable  profits 
thereon  by  contractors.  Men  can  starve,  the  public  services 
decline,  but  the  God  of  Private  Enterprise  must  have  his  reward 
— at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  these  matters  I  have  heard  made  by 
men  and  women  in  obscurity  who,  in  the  mass,  make  up  the 
force  by  which  our  political  developments  are  going  to  be 
determined. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  ideas  are  regulating,  at  present, 
the  political  action  of  the  masses.  They  are  fermenting  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  and  constitute  a  definite  rejection  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  the  politico-economic  system  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  war,  and  which  explain  the  chaos  the  illusory 
”  Peace  ”  has  failed  to  resolve.  This  statement  will  be  scouted, 
just  as  all  representations  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  not  in 
confirmation  of  official  views  are  disregarded.  But  the  change 
of  attitude  among  the  people  is  widening  and  spreading,  as 
political  developments  will  show. 

For  in  this  view  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  or  inapplicable 
to  modem  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  menace  of  war  must 
be  laid  if  the  world  is  to  return  to  a  civilised  evolution.  Jt  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  exactions  of  private  gain  must  give  way 
before  State  regulation.  Mere  names  have  lost  their  potency  to 
scare  ordinary  people  who  stumble  through  the  muddle  politicians 
have  created.  To  call  a  proposal  Socialistic  has  no  terrors 
among  the  people.  Persons  employing  such  out- worn  terms  of 
abuse  should  fortify  themselves  with  more  acceptable  aids  to 
public  favour. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  an  all-embracing  political  movement  will 
be  built  up  to  give  effect  to  this  change  in  outlook  which  is  moving 
our  people.  As  things  go,  it  looks  as  if  the  old  order  will  find 
its  supporters  in  the  combined  resistance  of  the  Liberal  and 
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Conservative  parties.  Fortunately,  the  division  will  not  proceed 
upon  class  lines,  although  some  who  fear  its  results  delude  them¬ 
selves  that  such  is  the  case.  In  the  reorganisation  of  the  State 
on  principles  more  in  accord  with  modem  ideas  (a  familiar  re¬ 
currence)  the  help  of  all  who  share  this  view  will  he  given, 
irrespective  of  class  or  social  position. 

The  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  may  be  slow  and 
uncertain,  but  it  is  sure.  For  this  war  business  must  be  ended. 
The  people  are  determined  upon  it,  and  those  who  resist  the 
change  will  be  subdued.  Nor  can  the  exploitation  of  public 
necessity  for  private  gain  he  tolerated  indefinitely.  As  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people  hardens  and  expresses  itself  through 
political  action,  we  shall  re-shape  our  national  life  into  conditions 
of  decent  living. 

For  the  issue  cannot  remain  in  doubt.  The  land  promised  and 
lost  for  heroes  can  and  must  be  regained.  The  political  genius 
of  the  English  people  has  not  expired.  Only  the  futihty  of  its 
“  Business  as  usual  ”  politicians  has  been  discovered.  The 
people  are  8a3dng,  as  did  Burke  :  “  For  God’s  sake  let  us  pass  on.” 

Holford  Knight. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CONSERVATISM. 


What  are  the  future  prospects  of  Conservatism  as  we  have 
hitherto  understood  it  in  this  country?  The  return  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  to  power  as  a  party,  after  seventeen  years  of  exile 
in  the  political  wilderness,  and  the  resumption,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  party  system  in  its  old  sense  raises  this  question 
in  an  acute  form.  The  reply  is,  of  course,  conditioned  by  two 
things :  (1)  What  the  country  wants,  (2)  what  Conservatives  are 
likely  to  be  able  to  give. 

There  is  only  one  answer  that  can  reasonably  be  given  to  the 
first,  which  is  that  nobody  knows.  Fortunately,  the  number  of 
those  who  still  have  confidence  in  their  own  omniscience  on  this 
subject,  and  still  more  of  those  who  have  the  hardihood  to  express 
it  in  terms  more  definite  than  “  a  sane  and  stable  Government,” 
or  “reduced  taxation,”  is  diminishing.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  detail  some  of  the  things  that  are  more  notoriously  wanted  by 
certain  sections  in  the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  defined  them 
at  Manchester  somewhat  paradoxically,  perhaps,  as  became  a 
polemical  thrust,  but  at  the  same  time  with  at  least  as  much 
justice  as  wit.  He  said,  “I  shall  watch  many  things.  I  shall 
watch,  for  instance,  how  we  are  to  forgive  Germany  all  the 
reparations  and  make  France  love  us  all  the  more.  I  shall  watch 
how  we  are  to  pay  the  U.S.A.  what  we  owe  her  and  forgive  every 
other  country  everything  they  owe  us — have  a  better  Army  and 
Navy  and  Air  Force ;  have  more  houses  for  everybody,  while  at 
the  same  time  rents  are  not  being  put  up ;  strengthen  your  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  give  more  to  the  unemployed  and  yet  make 
taxation  lighter.”  Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  about  the 
personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  the  record  of  the  Coalition 
Government,  the  political  truths  stated  here  are  incontrovertible, 
the  position  taken  up  unassailable ;  and  though  it  was  in  fact 
the  most  pertinent  part  of  the  Coalition  defence  no  one  has 
ventured  to  assail  it.  The  list  as  given  in  Mr.  George’s  speech 
may  be  somewhat  elaborated.  Leaving  aside  the  conduct  of  the 
Near  Eastern  question,  for  which  imbroglio  the  late  Coalition 
Government  has  a  peculiar  and  very  direct  responsibility,  we  may 
justly  speculate,  for  instance,  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  evacuate 
Mesopotamia  without  injuring  our  prestige  in  the  Moslem  world 
and  the  East  generally,  and  risking  in  certain  eventualities  our 
command  of  what  may  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
oil  supply  of  the  world.  Still  more,  how  we  can  accomplish  it 
without  either  further  humiliating  this  country  on  the  one 
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hand  or  reversing  the  whole  mandatory  system  on  the  other.  We 
may  speculate  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  continue  to  proscribe  the 
Bolshevist  Government  without  denying  the  just  claims  of  the 
Russian  people  to  a  place  in  at  least  some  of  the  councils  of 
Europe,  not  to  speak  of  risking  our  own  place  in  the  commercial 
re-awakening  of  Russia  whenever  that  may  take  place.  We  may 
speculate  as  to  how  we  are  to  preserve  Allied  unity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  all  costs,  and  yet  maintain  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
this  country,  and  revive  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Europe  before 
everything  else.  We  may  speculate  as  to  how  can  be  satisfied  the 
recurring  discontents  of  Labour  in  such  industries  as  the  mining 
industry  and  the  position  of  employers  yet  fortified  and  indeed 
improved.  If  we  look  a  little  further  ahead  we  may  wonder  how, 
should  the  intellectuals  and  Labour  together  win  the  battle  for 
education,  a  growing  demand  for  a  further  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  can  be  prevented  from  following  on  the  maintenance  if 
not  the  progressive  increase  of  the  existing  standard  of  education . 
And  again,  how  such  a  situation  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
unavoidable  liabilities  of  the  present  industrial  system  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  unrestricted  growth  of  population  on  the  other. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these  questions  only  differ  in  com¬ 
plexity  and  intensity,  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  from  the 
sort  of  questions  that  have  faced  every  government  and  every 
party  in  the  past.  But  it  is  the  reasons  underlying  this  addi¬ 
tional  complexity  and  force  .that  give  to  the  difference  its 
significance.  For  since  the  party  system  was  last  operative  the 
interests  in  the  country  commonly  and  conveniently  known  as 
Labour  have  raised  up  a  party  anxious  to  represent  them  in  poli¬ 
tical  life  and  professedly  willing  and  able  to  solve  many  of  their 
problems  and  .satisfy  in  great  measure  their  growing  demand 
for  “a  wider  life.”  It  is  a  commonplace  of  speech,  though 
perhaps  not  yet  of  belief,  that  if  the  designs  of  this  party  are 
to  be  frustrated,  as  Conservatives  regard  it  imperative  they 
should  be,  or  even  if  the  party  itself  is  to  be  met  in  combat  on 
equal  terms,  some  means  must  be  devised  of  satisfying  in 
fact,  as  well  as  on  paper  and  platform,  at  least  the  majority 
of  the  more  reasonable  aspirations  which  the  ”  Labour”  element 
in  the  country  entertains.  Apart  from  this  consideration 
sectional  interests  outside  the  Labom*  group  are  as  acutely  in 
conflict  to-day,  and  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  in  conflict, 
than  at  any  period  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  An 
examination  of  the  questions  listed  above  reveals  this  imme¬ 
diately.  The  time  has  gone  by  when,  aside  from  purely 
electoral  considerations,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  people 
in  the  State  had  any  real  political  significance,  and  of  these  all 
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save  a  few  eccentrics  could  be  comprised  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  great  parties. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  whether  that  interests  have 
become  more  complex,  thought  more  profound,  consciences  more 
tender,  self-interest  more  frequent,  the  fact  remains  that  the  split 
in  parties  commonly  attributed  to  the  Coalition  does  represent 
a  tendency  to  adopt  an  independent  attitude  more  freely  on 
single  questions,  to  be  bound  by  party  loyalties  more  lightly,  and 
to  give  to  party  principles  a  less  compelling  validity  than  before. 

In  face  of  the  situation  thus  created  we  may  well  ask  what 
is  it  that  Conservatism  has  to  give?  Undoubtedly  the  principal 
demand  of  those  sections  of  the  community  from  which  the  bulk 
of  its  support  must  come  is  for  a  reduction  in  taxation.  The 
business  world  wants  it,  the  small  tradespeople  want  it,  the 
landed  classes  and  the  agriculturists  want  it.  What,  then,  are 
the  channels  of  expenditure  in  which  retrenchment  can  be 
made? 

Well,  they  are  constantly  detailed.  First  there  are  what  are 
called  pur  commitments  in  the  Near  East.  This  means  our 
army  in  Mesopotamia  and  our  occupation  of  Palestine.  Can  we 
withdraw  from  these  territories?  It  seems  unlikely  that  any 
Government  will  at  present  feel  itself  able  to  give  a  definite 
“Yes”  to  such  a  question.^  Take  Mesopotamia  first.  Our 
withdrawal  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Mandatory  system. 
The  devisal  of  that  system  may  have  been  right  or  wrong ;  or  it 
may  have  been  intrinsically  right  yet  too  ambitious  for  execution. 
The  defection  of  the  U.S.A.  greatly  endangered  it ;  the  defection 
of  Great  Britain  would  destroy  it.  No  other  country  would  take 
their  Mandate  seriously  once  we  had  abandoned  ours.  The 
world  would  revert  to  the  older  imperialism.  Would  such  a 
reversion  mean  in  the  long  run — and  to  put  the  matter  on  its 
lowest  ground — increased  opportunity  for  economy  for  us?  But 
with  this  is  also  involved  the  question  of  the  oilfields.  If  our 
evacuation  of  Mesopotamia  inaugurated,  as  it  might,  a  reversion 
from  a  more  ideal  position  to  imperialism ,  could  we  afford  to  loose 
our  hold  on  these  fields?  Finally,  there  are  our  obligations  to 
the  Arab  kingdoms  and  the  Moslem  world  at  large  which  demand 
consideration.  Again,  take  the  lower  ground,  can  we  so  far  risk 
our  prestige? 

The  Palestinian  question  is  certainly  somewhat  simpler. 
Aside  from  the  pledges  we  have  given  to  the  Zionists — pledges 
of  a  sort  which  it  is  not  nowadays  the  fashion  to  regard  as  parti- 

(1)  Written  October,  1922,  before  Mr.  Asquith’s  pledge.  Mr.|Bonar  Law  is 
perhaps  right  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Asquith  felt  it  improbable  that  he  will  Ije 
at  the  head  of  the  next  Government. 
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cularly  binding — there  are  no  urgent  reasons  why  we  should 
remain  in  Palestine  other  than  the  need  which  the  holding  of 
Mesopotamia  anS  our  interests  on  the  Canal  in  some  degree 
impose  on  us  of  consolidating  our  position  in  the  Near  East. 
Further  than  that,  it  is  probable  that  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  Zionists  and  Arabs  is  not  so  far  from  realisation  as  some  of 
us  have  thought  in  the  past ;  and  with  its  discovery,  if  we  will 
await  that  with  a  little  patience,  our  problem  in  that  region  will 
be  largely  solved. 

So  far  as  Constantinople  is  concerned  it  is  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  question  of  our  retaining  troops  there  when 
once  the  agreement  with  Turkey  has  been  concluded.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  certain  that  the  nature  of  that  agreement 
and  the  conditions  which  will  immediately  result  from  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  a  party,  of  which  a  considerable  section  is  still 
zealous  for  our  interests  in  the  Near  East,  to  reduce  our  military 
expenditure  very  largely  in  that  region. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  any  mass  economy  can 
be  effected  in  the  Near  East  that  was  not  included  in  the 
financial  projects  already  known  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Coalition,  and  to  which  any  other  Government  would  have 
agreed.  Mesopotamia  we  cannot  now  slip  off  like  an  old  coat, 
nor  even  Palestine  for  a  while  ;  and  so  long  as  the  Canal  remains 
one  of  our  vital  interests  and  the  Near  East  a  centre  and  breed¬ 
ing  ground  of  world  disorder,  so  long  must  we  be  there  alert  and 
prepared. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  channel  in  which  it  has  been  urged 
that  economy  can  be  effected — the  Rhine  Army.  This  is  quite 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  with  France.  Apart  from  the  question  of  any  military 
embarrassment  which  France  might  experience  from  the  with- 
draw'al  of  our  troops,  and  for  which  indeed  some  compensation 
might  be  found  by  the  release  for  French  benefit  of  a  portion 
of  our  claim  to  indemnity,  such  withdrawal  would  be  the  prelude 
to  an  increasing  policy  on  our  part  of  non-interference  in  German 
affairs.  We  could  not  under  any  circumstances  commit  ourselves 
to  a  tacit  approval  and  support  of  any  action  that  might  on  some 
given  occasion  seem  good  to  the  French,  but  in  which  we  should 
have  no  share  and  over  which  they  would  in  consequence  quite 
properly  resent  our  having  any  control. 

Yet  the  French  have  by  no  means  abandoned  their  dream  of 
keeping  Germany  under,  and  the  instinct  for  revanche  in 
Germany  has,  as  every  traveller  knows,  intensified  in  many 
quarters  during  the  past  year.  In  such  a  position  France  will 
undoubtedly  demand  her  quid  'pro  quo  for  any  withdrawal  on 
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our  part,  or  as  an  alternative  complete  independence  of  action. 
The  only  quid  pro  quo  other  than  a  free  hand  that  can 
be  given  her  is  an  alliance  containing  definite  promises  of 
support  in  event  of  attack.  Whether  or  no  such  an  alliance 
would  commend  itself  to  the  Tory  Party  in  general,  and  to  Mr. 
Law  and  Lord  Curzon  in  particular,  there  is  little  room  for 
dispute  that  it  would  be  entered  into  with  profound  misgiving 
by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  would  for  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
be  a  very  incautious  step.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  would  end  by  effecting  any  considerable  economy.  Por 
alliances  impose  their  own  responsibilities,  and  in  this  case  an 
alliance  that  was  not  part  of  a  general  defensive  pact  within  the 
League  of  Nations  would  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  League  and  a  first  step  towards  vitiating  its 
authority  in  the  interests  of  a  return  to  old  international  policies. 

It  is  true  that  France  negotiated  the  Versailles  Treaty  under 
the  impression  that  a  guarantee  of  security  was  going  to  be  given 
her  by  the  United  States  and  ourselves.^  It  is  true  that  she 
deserves  great  sympathy  for  having  been  misled  in  that  matter. 
But  unless  she  is  willing  to  accept  a  League  of  Nations  pact  in 
lieu  of  her  guarantee  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  done.  It 
is  clear  that  a  single  treaty  with  Great  Britain  would  encounter 
bitter  opposition  in  this  country  from  the  whole  Labour  Party, 
from  most  Liberals,  and  from  not  a  few  Conservatives.  From 
a  portion  of  a  certain  detachment  and  indifference  to  all  but 
the  larger  issues  of-  European  affairs,  which  is  the  result  not 
of  the  deliberate  policy  of  Governments  but  of  our  temperament, 
our  tradition,  and  of  our  geographical  position,  we  should  be 
continentalised  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  little  pleasing  to 
ourselves.  But  once  the  agreement  were  a  fait  accompli  we 
should  be  compelled  to  see  that  we  should  be  an  equal  and  not 
a  junior  partner  in  the  new  firm.  To  maintain  such  a  position 
in  a  Europe  which  would  in  that  case  be  reacting  from  rather 
than  developing  in  the  League  of  Nations  idea  can  spell  in  the 
long  run  nothing  but  armaments ;  and  armaments,  as  we  all 
know,  mean  expenditure. 

All  but  the  most  recalcitrant  critics  must  now  admit  that  our 
Naval,  Military,  and  Air  Force  expenditure  has  been  brought 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  security  of  our  interests 
at  home  and  abroad.  Further  reductions  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  progress  of  general  disannament  and  in  the  growth  of  the 

(1)  The  recent  controversy  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Poincar^  has’ 
at  the  time  of  writing,  done  little  to  elucidate  this  matter,  though  it  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  arrangement  that  would  give 
adequate  satisfaction  to  France,  and  would  not  involve  pledges  which  Britain 
would  feel  herself  unable  to  give. 
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authority,  impartiality  and  respect  which  the  League  can 
exercise  and  command.  There  are  many  signs  that  CJonser- 
vatism  is  on  the  whole  well  disposed  towards  the  League,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  manipulation  of  policy  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  League’s  control  with  the  incurrence  of  the  risks 
that  must  necessarily  attend  such  a  policy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  full  maintenance  of  an  alliance  with  a  people  so  suspicious 
of  it  as  the  French  still  are,  we  contemplate  a  task  in  foreign 
policy  such  as  few  of  even  the  strongest  Governments  have 
accomplished  and  fewer  still  successfully  survived. 

If  affairs  abroad  offer  little  hope  of  a  real  and  permanent 
reduction  in  national  expenditure  in  the  near  future,  what  of 
affairs  at  home? 

In  the  decades  preceding  the  war  what  is  called  social  legis¬ 
lation  had  become  more  and  more  an  issue  of  the  first  importance 
in  politics.  Despite  some  well-justified  protests  from  their  rivals 
it  had  for  some  time  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  and  cherished 
offspring  of  the  Whig  and  Liberal  Parties  successively,  and 
especially  of  the  Left  or  Eadical  section  of  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  it  shared  the  place  of  honour  in  the  national 
bed  with  a  companion  called  Retrenchment,  who  displayed  an 
occasional  incompatibility  of  temperament ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  now  the  bed  is  changing  hands  it  seems  likely 
we  shall  discover  that  the  sturdier  and  more  pertinacious  infant 
has  overlaid  its  twin. 

But  the  interest  in  social  legislation  had  done  much  more  than 
become  a  main  preoccupation  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
State.  It  had  raised  up  a  third  party,  of  which  it  is  the  life 
and  soul,  almost  the  raison  d'etre,  and  it  had  won  to  that  new 
body  many  who,  under  different  circumstances,  would  almost 
certainly  have  held  aloof  from  it. 

The  need  for  Conservatives  to  show  on  their  side  an  interest 
and  sympathy  in  this  subject  was  appreciated  fifty  years  ago  and 
has  been  a  somewhat  thorny  question  with  them  ever  since. 

The  two  corner  stones  of  social  legislation  to-day  are  Education 
and  Housing.  These  are  the  questions  on  which  the  Left  wins 
the  support  of  the  Moderates,  a  support  which  it  certainly  would 
often  fail  to  obtain  for  the  more  extreme  elements  of  its  policy, 
such  as  nationalisation  and  a  capital  levy.  They  ar«k  the 
questions  which  the  Moderate,  to  whichever  party  label  he  be 
attached,  knows  have  come,  as  they  say,  to  stay,  and  which  must 
be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  sympathy  and  generosity  if 
English  politics  are  to  be  extricated  from  the  morass  of  class 
conflict,  and  a  course  safely  steered  between  the  shoals  of  re¬ 
action  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rocks  of  revolution  on  the  other. 
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Finally,  they  are  the  two  questions  on  which  every  wise  member 
of  the  Right  knows  that  concessions  must  be  made  if  Conser¬ 
vatism  is  to  make  any  headway  in  popular  estimation,  or  even 
to  remain  a  force  in  national  affairs. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Government  fell  there  were  three 
courses  open  to  their  successors  on  these  and  other  aspects  of 
social  legislation.  The  first  was  the  production  of  a  constructive 
programme  capable  of  gradual  development  and  ready  to  be  put 
into  immediate  operation.  The  second  was  the  formulation  of 
such  a  programme  accompanied,  however,  by  the  statement  that 
action  on  it  would  be  suspended  for  a  given  period,  say,  not 
to  exceed  three  years,  during  which  national  expenditure  was 
to  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  During  that  period  Com¬ 
mittees,  such  as  that  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens 
for  Education,  might  get  to  work  and  shed  much  valuable  light 
on  the  future  organisation  of  these  services.  The  third  was  to 
leave  the  matter  alone,  covering  its  banishment  by  some  polite 
expressions  of  the  need  for  all  sections  to  sacrifice  some  interests 
near  and  dear  to  them  for  the  common  good. 

All  the  indications  are  that  it  is  this  last  course  which  has 
been  adopted.  Never  was  there  a  more  profound  taotical  mis- 
take.  For,  first,  the  sacrifices  in  this  case  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  equally  distributed,  and  will  inevitably  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  should  still  have 
least  demanded  of  them.  Moreover,  they  will  be  easily  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  even  more  unequal  than  they  actually  are. 
Secondly,  their  benefits,  whatever  they  be,  will  not  be 
experienced  suflficiently  soon  to  allay  the  reaction  of  protest  that 
will  occur  amongst  all  those  for  whom  material  welfare  is 
diminished  or  sentiment  outraged  by  economy  in  this  sphere. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  frailty  of  intelligence,  character,  or 
patriotism  of  these  people ;  or  to  defects,  to  which  we  are 
even  yet  half  awake,  in  the  industrial  system,  as  it  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  as  a  healthy  foundation  of  national  life.  But 
whatever  its  cause  it  will  be  an  episode  of  real  and  perhaps  incal¬ 
culable  importance.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  a  growing  suspicion 
that  the  regrets  are  conventional  rather  than  real,  and  that 
redress  on  this  matter  from  a  Conservative  administration  will 
be  far  to  seek. 

The  question  at  issue  here  is  not  what  immediate  and 
momentary  service  a  Conservative  Government  can  render  to 
the  country,  but  what  part,  if  any,  it  can  have  as  a  living  force 
in  public  affairs  in  the  future. 

The  ideal  of  government  is  no  doubt  to  interfere  as  seldom 
and  to  legislate  as  little  as  may  be  compatible  with  preserving 
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the  interests  of  the  governed.  But  an  ideal  (Jovernment  is  an 
affair  for  an  ideal  State,  for  a  community  that  has  reached,  or 
at  least  nearly  reached,  some  form  of  Utopia.  Such,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  remote  from  anything  we  yet  know,  or  are  likely  to 
know  in  our  time?  as  the  advocates  of  governmental  non-inter¬ 
ference  are  always  amongst  the  first  to  assure  us. 

Meanwhile,  until  universal  contentment  is  in  sight,  and 
universal  goodwill  realised,  it  is  the  function,  not  perhaps  of 
every  separate  Grovernment,  but  of  every  group  and  party  that 
aspires  from  time  to  time  to  control  Government,  to  select, 
coordinate  and  apply  whatever  ideals  or  movements  in  the 
country  make  for  the  reduction  of  inequalities,  for  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  conflicting  or  diverging  interests,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  a  soil  as  favourahle  as  possible  for  the  diffusion  of  mutual 
understanding  and  goodwill.  Such  platitudes  seem  very  easily 
forgotten. 

In  assuming  a  purely  negative  attitude  on  these  questions  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  may  be  rendering  what  is  for  the  time  being  the 
greatest  service  possible  to  the  State.  He  may  be  actuated  by 
the  purest  good  sense,  and  may  well  argue  that  as  a  First 
Minister  called  upon  to  unravel  a  tangle  it  is  only  with  that 
tangle  he  is  concerned.  But  the  functions  of  a  statesman  as 
Prime  Minister  and  as  leader  of  a  party  are  not  identical,  and 
if  the  return  of  Conservatism  is  to  be  something  more  than  the 
transient  apparition  of  a  spectre  from  the  past,  and  its  voice  in 
national  affairs  not  merely  a  sepulchral  warning  against  the 
danger  of  rash  courses,  the  Conservative  leaders  must  bestir 
themselves  to  some  purpose.  It  may  he  that  a  grave  test  for 
Conservatism  lies  in  the  next  few  years.  Either  it  must  have 
something  to  offer  that  large  section  of  the  electorate  which  finds 
no  satisfaction  in  the  present  order  of  society,  not  merely  as  it 
affects  itself,  but  as  representing  the  high-water  mark  of  human 
achievement,  or  even  the  course  which  progress  must  most 
naturally  and  rightly  follow ;  or  it  must  swiftly  disintegrate.  It 
must  be  ready  to  meet  the  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  not 
simply  with  a  non-pc^siimus  but  with  an  alternative  which  will 
in  some  measure  satisfy  certain  of  the  needs  which  Labour  is 
concerned  to  satisfy,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  perils  with 
which  it  insists  Labour  policy  is  beset. 

There  are  plentiful  signs  that  the  reaction  against  the  private 
control  of  capital  and  the  industrial  machine  will  be  profound 
and  irresistible,  when  once  it  is  widely  appreciated  that  despite 
the  high  resolutions  and  pledges  of  the  war  those  groups  of  the 
community  which  looked  to  gain  most  by  them  have  still  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  continue  making  sacrifices  for  the  restoration 
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and  maintenance  of  industry.  Such  an  attitude  may  be  illogical 
and  foolish,  but  no  one  with  the  slightest  pretensions  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature  and  the  lessons  of  history  can  doubt 
that  but  little  is  wanting  to  entrench  it  firmly  in  many  circles 
up  and  down  the  land. 

Sentiments  are  not  created  nor  hopes  stimulated  in  modern 
societies  for  nothing,  and  it  will  take  more  than  negative  policies 
or  arguments,  addressed  to  good  sense  from  the  facts  of  the 
position,  to  convince — (or  for  any  who  prefer  it  to  disillusion) — 
those  who  turned  with  certain  firm  purposes  or  pathetic  beliefs 
from  the  rigorous  demands  of  war  to  a  new  conception  of  peace. 
To  ignore  this  in  making  any  estimate  of  the  situation  is 
incredible  folly. 

(kjnfidence  and  optimism  when  once  they  have  been  widely 
excited  are  not  so  easily  dethroned,  and  men  who  are  really  in 
earnest  have  an  inconvenient  way — not  seldom  justified — of 
believing  that  no  “logic”  and  no  “facts”  are  insurmountable 
to  human  nature  when  it  is  sufficiently  determined  to  disregard 
them. 

Since  Conservatism  was  last  in  power  as  a  political  party  the 
disposition  of  national  forces  has  undergone  great  modification. 
The  Home  Eule  question  has  at  last  been  solved,  or  at  least 
removed  from  the  old  arena  of  party  warfare.  Whatever 
problems  Ireland  may  have  to  offer  the  future  policy  of  this 
country  they  will  be  freed  from  the  bondage  imposed  by  old 
divisions.  Tariff  Reform  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  standard,  and 
so  far  as  it  remains  a  vital  question  at  all  has  largely  become 
a  matter  of  economic  expediency,  to  be  applied  or  not  to  individual 
cases  as  occasion  may  seem  to  demand.  The  influence  of  the 
land-owning  classes  has  diminished,  and  the  authority  derived 
from  “  vested  interests  ”  has  shifted  still  more  from  its  old 
terrain  into  the  industrial  sphere.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  foreign  and  imperial  relations,  and  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  baffling  all  essays  at  prophecy,  has  at  last  been 
realised  in  form.  By  it  international  affairs  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  implication  if  not  yet  in  fact,  altering  at  a  stroke  the 
whole  conception  of  external  policy  to  which  we  in  Europe,  by 
long  custom,  had  become  attuned. 

Yet  another  transformation  is  foreshadowed  in  the  ancient 
alliance  between  Church  and  State.  For  generations  past  the 
([Conservative  party  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  historic  union. 

To-day  by  the  action  of  what,  if  not  the  most  numerous,  is 
certainly  the  most  vigorous  element  in  the  Church,  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  that  bind  the  two  rapidly 
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increases  in  speed.  Still  more  thsin  that,  the  fruits  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  are  at  Iwt  being  gathered.  The 
younger  men  in  the  Churches  and  congregations  are  dropping 
away,  not  so  much  from  old  allegiances  as  from  an  old  indifference 
in  political  affairs. 

A  new  organisation  has  recently  appeared  in  the  field — the 
Christian  Order  of  Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship,  a  body 
representative  of  all  denominations  which  has  charged  itself  with 
a  wide  investigation  of  the  bases  and  tendencies  of  the  modern 
world. 

It  declares  itself  prepared  to  challenge  authority,  tradition  and 
custom  alike  in  its  search  for  a  new  principle,  the  secret  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  State.  In  1924  its  investigations  are  to  be 
complete  and  its  campaign  opened.  The  former  may  be  favour¬ 
able  to  a  Conservative  outlook,  though  as  its  very  origin  resides 
in  impugning  the  status  quo  this  may  be  reckoned  a  doubtful 
issue ;  the  latter  may  end  in  declamation  and  sentimental 
effervescence.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party  will 
do  well  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  new  force  appearing 
in  the  ranks  not  so  much  of  their  opponents  (that  would  be 
to  misrepresent  the  task  which  the  founders  of  the  movement 
have  set  themselves),  but  at  least  of  their  critics;  the  creation  of 
a  new  standard  of  values  amongst  those  who  challenge  the 
doctrine  that  industry  must  be  left  to  order  her  house  alone. 

Yet  in  default  of  any  creative  inspiration  for  the  service  of 
the  State  it  is  as  the  champions  of  such  a  doctrine  that  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Conservatism  must  inevitably  appeal.  There  are 
many  who  will  be  not  averse  to  seeing  the  rdle  of  discreet  and 
faithful  stewardship  which  they  exercise  in  the  crisis  of  1922 
crystallising  into  a  tradition  with  all  the  validity  of  an  article 
of  faith.  They  will  be  tragically  wrong.  The  temptation  they 
encounter  is  no  new  one,  and  has  more  than  once  split  the 
Tory  Party  in  two.  Under  a  variety  of  noms  de  guerre  it  has 
always  excited  its  own  reaction  within  and  without.  One  cele¬ 
brated  instance  of  this  was  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill’s  conversion 
to  the  creed  of  Tory  Democracy.  In  1886,  when  he  was  urging  its 
claims  on  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  the  latter  replied  :  “  I  think 
‘  the  classes  ’  and  ‘  dependants  of  class  ’  are  the  strongest  ingre¬ 
dients  in  our  composition,  but  we  have  so  to  conduct  our  legislation 
that  we  shall  give  some  satisfaction  to  both  classes  and  masses. 
This  is  specially  difficult  with  the  classes — because  all  legislation  is 
rather  unwelcome  to  them  as  tending  to  disturb  a  state  of  things 
with  which  they  are  satisfied.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
must  work  at  less  speed  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  our 
opponents.  Our  Bills  must  be  tentative  and  cautious,  not 
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sweeping  and  dramatic.  .  .  .  The  opposite  course  is  to  pro¬ 

duce  drastic  symmetrical  measures,  hitting  the  classes  hard.  .  . 

I  think  such  a  policy  will  fail.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  classes 
will  join  issue  with  you  on  one  of  the  measures  which  hits  them 
hard  and  beat  you  on  that.  That  is  not  the  way  they  fight. 
They  will  select  some  other  matter  on  which  they  can  appeal 
to  prejudice  and  on  which  they  think  the  masses  will  be 
indifferent,  and  on  that  they  will  upset  you.”^  The  “  classes  ”  to 
which  Lord  SaUsbury  referred  have  largely  changed  in  the  last 
forty  years,  but  they  still  survive  in  strength.  Their  sympathies 
have  grown,  it  may  be,  somewhat  wider,  but  their  sense  of  public 
duty  is  less  exacting  and  their  grip  on  constructive  political 
theory  on  the  whole  less  firm.  Their  opportunities  and  their 
privileges,  however,  in  some  measure  still  remain ;  and  they  are 
the  forces  which  give  to  Toiyism  not  indeed  its  political  power, 
but  its  authority,  its  purpose  and  strength. 

The  problems  of  the  next  generation  have  not  been  diminished, 
though  some  people  behave  as  if  they  had  been,  but  rather 
intensified  by  the  war.  With  these,  if  anything,  statesmanship 
should  be  primarily  and  most  anxiously  concerned.  “  Le  jour 
qui  court,”  said  that  high  old  Tory,  Metternich,  once,  “n’a 
aucune  valeur  pour  moi  sauf  que  la  veille  du  lendemain.  C’est 
toujours  avec  le  lendemain  que  mon  esprit  lutte.”  Unless  our 
old  industrial  and  commercial  system  can  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  basis  for  the  economic  life  of  a  nation 
unrestrictedly  increasing  its  numbers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
deepening  emphasis  demanding  a  rise  in  its  standard  of  life  on 
the  other,  a  situation  of  gathering  complexity  and  danger  lies 
before  the  leaders  of  the  State.  For  men  require  an  assurance 
of  security  and  well-being  not  merely  for  normal  times  and  con¬ 
ditions,  but,  so  far  as  possible,  something  also  that  will  at  least 
be  adaptable  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  abnormal  conditions,  the 
results  of  war,  calamity  or  manufacturing  decline  due  to  a  re¬ 
grouping  of  economic  forces  or  conditions.® 

To  many  anxious  w’atchers  questions  such  as  these  seemed 
to  lie  more  often  than  not  beyond  the  scope  and  powers  of 
the  late  Government.  Still  more  do  they  appear  likely  to  elude 
and  baffle  the  new  one.  Admirable,  honest  and  upright  men  as 

(1)  With  the  admission  or  denial  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  alternative  we  are  not 
for  the  moment  concerned,  but  his  estimate  of  the  position  remains  in  essentials 
teue  to-day. 

(2)  To  take  a  single  example,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  talks  of  the  industrialisation  of 
India,  but  he  gives  no  sign  of  realising  what  the  indiistrialisation  of  India  must 
some  day  mean  for  the  Industry  of  the  West  in  general  and  this  country  in 
particular  ;  of  the  new  issues  it  will  raise  for  civilisation,  and  how  they  can  be 
met.  Yet  in  such  matters  the  neglect  of  thought  to-day  spells  disaster 
to-morrow. 
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most  of  them  are,  they  seem  to  have  determined  from  the  outset 
that  any  task  beyond  that  of  living  for  to-day  would  make  too 
great  a  demand  upon  their  resources.  In  respect  of  a  spirit  that 
wrestles  with  the  morrow  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  can 
claim  to  be  a  disciple  of  Prince  Mettemich.  They  suggest,  if 
it  is  permissible  to  employ  once  more  the  outworn  figure  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner,  a  party  of  prosperous  landsmen  who, 
having  met  with  disasi^er  on  a  yachting  cruise,  have  reached,  at 
the  exi)ense  of  some  of  their  fellows,  the  only  desert  island  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean.  On  gaining  its  coast  they  find  it  to  be 
almost  entirely  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  doubtless  the  home  of 
ferocious  wild  beasts.  Behind  them  is  the  hungering  sea. 
Between  forest  and  sea  only  a  narrow  strip  of  shore.  Life  which 
an  hour  or  two  before,  on  sighting  land,  had  seemed  so  joyous 
a  thing,  has  turned  of  a  sudden  bitter  and  sterile.  They  may 
choose  from  two  great  adventures.  Their  lives  in  their  hands, 
they  may  brave  the  terrors  of  the  woods  and  wrest  the  mastery 
of  them  from  their  natural  denizens.  They  may  launch  out 
again  upon  the  waters.  But  there  is  also  a  third  course.  They 
may  camp  on  that  narrow  strip  of  shore.  In  the  needs  of 
winter  the  wild  animals  from  the  inland  w'ill  in  all  likelihood 
descend  and  devour  them.  With  the  coming  of  spring  the  great 
tides  will  sweep  over  the  sands  right  to  the  forest’s  edge.  Life 
in  any  event  is  likely  to  be  nasty  and  brief.  “  Let  it  then,” 
they  say,  ‘‘be  as  inexacting  as  possible.” 

It  is  this  very  temptation  to  halt  and  camp  which  is  likely 
to  be  most  fatal  to  them.  It  is,  moreover,  one  to  which  it  is 
not  only  easy  but  almost  obvious  to  surrender,  for  it  is  both  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  the  attitude  which  will  most  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  many  of  the  authoritative  and  best-informed 
elements  in  the  nation. 

Yet  unless  it  is  salted  with  some  prospect  of  a  definite  and 
more  constructive  programme  for  the  future,  it  will  carry  within 
it  nothing  but  the  seeds  of  decay.  For  men  camp  in  division, 
but  they  march  in  company ;  and  experience  shows  that  so  long 
as  they  rest  in  camp  their  company,  no  matter  for  what  great 
ideals  or  purposes  it  was  formed,  tends  always  to  disintegrate, 
but  it  shows  also  that  whenever  they  set  out  once  more  upon  the 
march  their  divisions  begin  once  again  to  heal. 


John  Martin. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH:  WITH  SOME  UNPUBLISHED 

LETTERS. 


I. 

I  NEVER  met  George  Meredith  :  I  was  fated  never  to  meet  him. 
I  might  have  met  him  at  Robert  Browning’s  funeral  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey;  the  Abbey  was  invisible  in  the  fog,  and,  inside, 
dim  yellow  fog  filled  all  the  roof,  above  the  gas  and  the 
candles.  The  coffin,  carried  high,  came  into  the  church  to  the 
sound  of  processional  music  :  I  stood  next  to  Dykes  Campbell 
and  Coleridge’s  grandson.  After  the  ceremony  was  over  and  we 
had  found  our  way  into  the  street,  we  were  told  that  Meredith 
had  left  the  Abbey  five  minutes  before. 

In  May,  1885,  I  wrote  a  signed  review  in  Time  on  Diana  of 
the  Crossways,  in  which  I  intimated  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  Collected  Edition  of  Meredith’s  Works.  On  May  30th  I 
read  in  The  Athenceum  :  “  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  talk  of 
publishing  a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  novels, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  quite  out  of  print  ”  ;  which 
showed  that  my  instinct  had  been  correct.  I  sent  Meredith  a 
copy  of  the  magazine  and  received  from  him  this  letter,  at 
Morwenna  House,  Peter  Street,  Yeovil : — 

“  Box  Ehix,  Dorkino. 

,  **May  16«A,  1885. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  Time  with  the  remarks 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make  on  my  work  ;  and  I  beg  you  not  to 
attribute  to  discourtesy  the  delay  in  my  acknowledgement  of  it.  I  am 
distressed  by  the  serious  illness  of  one  of  my  household,  now  lying  at 
Eastbourne,  emd  I  am  rarely  at  home. 

“  Believe  me, 

“  Very  faithfully  yours, 

“George  Meredith." 

So,  as  words  which  I  keep  for  their  significance  to-day,  be¬ 
cause  time  has  already  brought  in  its  revenges,  and  because 
Meredith’s  genius  has  conquered  Time,  are  worthy  of  being 
partly  recorded  in  print,  I  choose  among  them  certain  sentences. 
“  Meredith’s  latest  novel  is  the  event  of  the  day  to  a  small  but 
very  select  and  devoted  circle  of  admirers.  That  it  should  be 
this,  and  little  more  than  this,  is  a  practical  satire  on  con¬ 
temporary  taste  more  convincingly  bitter  than  the  sharpest  of 
Meredith’s  purposed  epigrams.  Here  is  a  man  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  producing  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant 
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novels  written  in  English  since  the  death  of  Thackeray ;  and  for 
the  general  public  he  is  still  only  a  name,  and  a  name  of  terror.” 
Now,  this  is  what  Meredith  said  of  Thackeray :  “A  great 
modern  writer,  of  clearest  eye  and  head,  now  departed,  capable 
of  presenting  thoughtful  women,  thinking  men,  groaned  over  his 
puppetry,  that  he  dared  not  animate  them,  flesh  though  they 
were,  with  the  fires  of  positive  brain  stuff.  He  could  have  done 
it,  and  he  is  of  the  departed  !  ” 

In  August,  1886,  I  sent  Meredith  the  printed  proofs  of  my 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert  Browning.  He  answered 
me  in  this  august  and  noble  letter  :  — 

“Box  Hnx,  Dorking. 

September  \ith,  1886. 

“My  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  but  just  returned  from  the  Continent ;  and  let  it  be  an 
excuse  to  you  for  the  delay  of  my  reply.  I  am  honoured  by  the  proposal 
to  dedicate  your  book  to  me,  and  accept  with  a  full  sense  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  Permit  me,  however,  to  name  one  reserve.  I  should  be  pained 
by  your  public  statement  that  I  am  the  ‘  greatest  of  living  novelists.’ 
It  rings  invidiously.  As  to  Browning,  my  love  of  him  runs  beside  yours  ; 
yet  even  in  his  case,  whatever  you  and  I  may  think,  the  term  ‘  greatest  ’ 
strikes  a  harsh  note  in  many  ears.  Your  just  eulogy  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lishes  his  high  poetic  worth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  of  greatness 
belongs  to  posterity.  As  regards  me,  personally,  there  is,  you  are  aware, 
a  heavy  opposition  that  would  not  brook  the  epithet.  I  may  well  shrink 
from  superlatives  of  praise. 

“  Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  George  Meredith.” 

I  changed  the  terms  of  the  Dedication,  which  satisfied  him, 
into  this  form  :  “To  George  Meredith,  Novelist  and  Poet,  this 
little  book  on  an  Illustrious  Contemporary  is  with  deep  respect 
and  admiration  inscribed.”  This  is  his  reply  : — 

“Box  Hnx,  Dorking. 

** ^September  \%th,  1886. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  will  not  leave  it  to  silence  to  say  that  the  Dedication  with  which 
you  compliment  me  seems  in  its  form  entirely  acceptable. 

“  Most  faithfully  yours, 

“  George  Meredith.” 

In  reply  to  my  sending  him  my  printed  book,  he  sent  me 
this  letter : — 

“Box  Hnx,  Dobkino. 

^  January  29<A,  1887. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  friends  of  the  pleasure  and  help  they  have 
had  from  your  book  on  Browning.  I  too  have  gone  through  it  with 
advantage— with  some  of  my  old  thrills  of  love  for  him,  when  as  a  boy 
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I  chafed  over  the  reviews  of  BeUt  and  Pomegranates.  You  have  done 
knightly  service  to  a  brave  leader.  It  rejoices  me  to  think  that  his  following 
will  be  enlarged  by  your  good  work. 

“  Very  truly  yoxirs, 

“  George  Meredith.” 

By  the  next  post  I  had  a  letter  from  Browning,  written  in 
Llangollen,  saying:  “It  does  indeed  strike  me  as  wonderful 
that  you  should  have  given  such  particular  attention  to  all  those 
poems,  and  (if  I  dare  say  farther)  so  thoroughly  entered  into — at 
any  rate — the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written  and  the  purpose 
they  helped  to  serve.” 

In  September,  1887,  I  had  printed  in  The  Westminster 
Review  an  essay  entitled  “  George  Meredith’s  Poetry,”  which 
I  did  not  sign.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  having  written  this 
essay  in  an  injudicious  manner,  besides  giving  his  verse  more 
praise  than  most  of  the  critics  had  so  far  done,  I  committed 
an  act  that  might  almost  be  called  an  act  of  folly.  The  fact 
was  that  Meredith,  being  entirely  Celtic,  was  always  over¬ 
sensitive  to  the  least  dispraise  of  his  prose  or  verse.  I  was 
aware  that  most  of  his  novels  had  had  no  reviews  of  any  note ; 
that  his  unsurpassable  masterpiece,  Modem  Love,  was  praised 
only,  and  most  nobly  praised,  by  Swinburne. 

Modern  Love  is  packed  with  a  nakedly  human  imagination,  in 
which  the  scraps  of  talk  bum  into  one  like  the  touch  of  a 
corroding  acid.  These  self-torturing  and  cruel  lovers  have  no 
illusions,  only  “  tragic  hints,”  in  which  “  Passion  spins  the 
plot.”  At  times  the  acuteness  of  sensation  is  carried  to  the  point 
of  agony,  at  which  Othello  sweats  words  like  these  : — 

”  O  thou  weed. 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet, 

That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne’er  been  bom.” 

Vittoria,  says  Meredith  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  passes  into  the 
limbo  where  the  rest  of  my  work  reposes.”  In  another,  1867, 
he  writes  :  “  I  find,  to  my  annoyance,  that  I  am  susceptible  to 
remarks  on  my  poems,  and  criticisms  from  whipsters  or  women 
absolutely  make  me  wince  and  flush.”  Therefore,  having  read 
such  phrases  as  these,  I  read  to-day  the  letter  I  had  from  Mere¬ 
dith  in  regard  to  my  review  with  a  full  understanding  of  what 
he  meant : — 

“  Box  Hild,  Dorking. 

”  September  1th,  1887. 

“  My  Dear  Sib, 

“  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  The  Westminster  Review  con¬ 
taining  your  article.  I  do  not  criticize  my  critics. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

”  George  Meredith.” 
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That  my  article  exasperated  Meredith  is  certain.  He  had 
every  reason  for  his  resentment ;  not  only  that  he  was  always, 
perhaps,  a  little  uneasily  aware  of  what  was  perverse  and 
magnificent,  passionate  and  imaginative  in  his  genius,  but  of  the 
charges  of  obscurity,  of  immorality,  that  were  hurled  against 
him  by  those  reviewers  who  are  much  too  apt  to  find  these 
qualities  where  they  are  undiscoverable.  In  that  year 
he  wrote  : — “  I  read  in  a  critical  review  of  some  verses  of  mine 
the  other  day  that  I  was  ‘  a  harlequin  and  a  performer  of 
antics.’  I  am  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  writing,  as  our 
hustings  orator  is  to  the  dead  cat  and  the  brickbat  flung  in  his 
face — at  which  he  smiles  politely ;  and  I  too ;  but  after  many 
years  of  it  my  mind  looks  elsewhere.”  However,  as  his 
judgment  of  the  value  of  his  prose  must  be  taken  absolutely  as 
it  was  written,  these  sentences  grip  with  the  intense  strength 
of  his  will  the  assassin’s  throat.  “I  strive  hy  study  of  humanity 
to  represent  it ;  not  its  morbid  action.  Much  of  my  strength 
lies  in  painting  morbid  emotion  and  exceptional  positions;  but 
my  conscience  will  not  let  me  waste  so  much  time.  My  love 
is  for  epical  subjects — not  for  cobwebs  in  a  putrid  comer ;  though 
I  know  the  fascination  of  unravelling  them.” 

In  mere  self-defence  of  what  I  said  in  praise  and  in  dispraise 
of  Meredith  I  reproduce  some  of  the  paragraphs  here.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Meredith’s  reputation  as  a  poet  would  be  greater 
if  his  reputation  as  a  novelist  were  less.  The  world  is  suspicious, 
not  always  without  reason,  of  a  man  with  two  strings  to  his 
bow.  Roughly  speaking,  all  Meredith’s  poems  might  be  classed 
under  the  titles  of  Poems  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  and  Poems  of 
Tragic  Life.  Between  these  two  classes  there  is  a  sharp  and 
sheer  division.  How  it  comes  about  that  the  same  poet’s  out¬ 
look  on  Nature  should  be  so  serene  and  on  life  lo  sombre,  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  exiplain.  These  two  elements.  Nature 
a  source  of  joy  and  healing.  Life  a  tragic  tangle,  form  between 
them  the  substance  or  the  basis  of  Meredith’s  poetry. 
His  hatred  of  the  commonplace  is,  indeed,  carried  to  a 
regrettable  excess;  and  leads  him,  only  too  often,  to  reject  a 
good  and  obvious  expression  for  one  which  is  original  certainly, 
but  in  Landor’s  words,  ”  as  original  as  sin.”  With  regard  to 
”  the  accomphshment  of  verse,”  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
the  term,  Meredith  is  curiously  and  exasperatingly  unequal. 
Meredith  has  written  lines  which  any  poet  who  ever  wrote  in 
English  would  be  proud  to  admit  among  his  work ;  he  has  also 
written  lines  as  tuneless  as  a  deal  table  and  as  rasping  as  a 
file.  He  has  written  in  several  exceptionally  difficult  metres  with 
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great  success;  he  has  footed  the  tight-rope  of  the  Galliambic 
measure  and  the  swaying  planks  of  various  trochaic  experi¬ 
ments. 

Meredith’s  Nature-poetry — that  which  he  has  himself  called 
poetry  of  the  Joy  of  Earth — is  unlike,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
other  Nature-poetry  in  the  world.  It  has  an  almost  pagan  sense 
of  the  abiding  life,  the  veiled  nearness  and  intimacy  of  the  great 
mother  of  us  all — Earth,  the  awful  and  benignant  powers  of 
Nature.  But  if  Meredith  sings  Evolution,  he  sings  it  in  a  lyrical 
rapture,  and  with  a  thrill  of  personal  ecstasy.  It  is  the  ecstasy 
of  Melampus,  not  of  the  Maenads.  His  vision  of  Earth  is  not 
so  much  of  “  the  wild  joy  of  living,”  as  of  the  joy  of  living  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Nature,  in  collectedness,  in  simplicity, 
in  sanity.  It  is  almost  possible  to  gather  a  creed,  at  least  a 
philosophy  of  life,  from  the  lyrics  and  sonnets  of  the  volume  of 
1883;  that  philosophy  or  creed  would  be  contained  within  the 
walls  of  the  garden  of  Epicurus.  Of  the  separate  poems  none 
perhaps  is  quite  the  equal  of  Phoebus  with  Admetus,  classic  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  a  masterly  handling  of  a  very  peculiar 
and  really  noble  rhythm,  never  elsewhere  attempted  in  English, 
I  believe,  save  in  a  tentative  experiment  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  Lark  Ascending  challenges  an  incomparable  model;  it  is 
the  highest  possible  praise  to  say  of  it  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
even  after  Shelley. 

The  Poems  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  are  comprised  in  a  single  class, 
and  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  handling.  But  the  Poems  of 
Tragic  Life  comprise  a  much  greater  variety  of  tone  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Modem  Love,  by  far  the  greatest  of  them  all,  stands 
almost  by  itself  as  an  analytical  study  of  contemporary  life  and 
manners — it  is  written  in  fifty  sonnet-like  stanzas  of  sixteen 
lines — and  is  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  far  his  best  work  in 
verse.  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  quite  what  it  is  that  gives 
to  these  sonnet- like  stanzas  (with  all  their  obscurities  of  allusion 
and  their  occasional  faults  in  versification)  a  certain  charm  and 
pow’er  which  fascinate  and  fasten  upon  mind  and  memory  at 
once.  Meredith  has  never  done  anything  else  like  it ;  this 
wonderful  style,  acid,  stinging,  bitter-sweet,  poignant,  as  if 
fashioned  of  the  very  moods  of  these  “modern  lovers,”  re-appears 
in  no  other  poem  (except  faintly  in  the  Ballad  of  Fair  Ladies  in 
Revolt).  The  poem  stands  alone,  not  merely  in  Meredith’s 
work,  but  in  all  antecedent  literature.  It  is  altogether  a  new 
thing ;  I  venture  to  call  it  the  most  ”  modem  ”  poem  we  have. 

In  the  same  volume  we  have  a  group  of  Poems  of  the  English 
Roadside,  studies,  as  they  are  also  termed,  of  Roadside 
Philosophers.  Here  we  are  in  a  new  atmosphere  altogether,  an 
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atmosphere  in  which  we  can  breathe  more  freely,  under  the 
open  sky,  upon  the  road  and  the  heath.  This  little  group  of 
homely  poems,  to  which  should  be  added  Martin’s  Puzzle,  a 
poem  of  the  same  period,  seems  to  me,  after  Modem  Love, 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  satisfying  contribution  made  by 
Meredith  to  the  poetry  of  his  time.  One  poem  at  least  is  an 
absolute  masterpiece,  and  of  its  kind  it  is  almost  without  a  rival. 
There  is  a  sly  and  kindly  humour  in  The  Beggar’s  Soliloquy,  a 
quaint  wit  in  The  Old  Chartist,  a  humorous  wisdom  tinged  with 
pathos  in  Martin’s  Puzzle;  but  Juggling  Jerry,  notwithstanding 
a  flaw  here  and  there  in  the  rhythm,  quickens  our  blood  and 
strikes  straight  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  as  only  a  few  poems 
here  and  there  can  do.  I  said  that  of  its  kind  it  is  almost  with-' 
out  a  rival ;  I  may  say,  indeed,  quite  without  a  rival,  outside 
Bums. 

Allied  to  both  Modern  Love  and  the  Poems  of  the  English 
Roadside  by  the  intensity  of  their  emotion,  but  in  tune  and 
manner  and  subject  removed  equally  from  either,  four  or  five 
poems,  wonderfully  powerful  and  original,  form  another 
distinct  group.  These  are  Cassandra,  The  Nuptials  of 
Attila,  and  The  Song  of  Theodolinda.  There  is  something 
fierce,  savage,  convulsive  almost,  in  the  passion  which  informs 
these  poems ;  a  note  sounded  in  our  days  by  no  other  poet,  not 
even  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  the  Potmes  Barhares.  The  words 
rush  rattling  on  one  another  like  the  clashing  of  spears  or  the 
ring  of  iron  on  iron  in  a  day  of  old-world  battle.  The  lines  are 
javelins,  consonanted  lines  full  of  savage  power  and  fury,  as  if 
sung  or  played  by  a  Northern  Skald  harping  on  a  field  of  slain. 
Somewhat  in  the  same  category,  midway  between  The  Young 
Princess  and  The  Song  of  Theodolinda,  stands  a  single  poem,  one 
of  Meredith’s  most  wonderful  achievements,  only  just  falling 
short  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  “  the  powerful  and  pathetic 
ballad,”  as  Swinburne  has  justly  termed  it,  of  Margaret’s  Bridal 
Eve.  Swinburne,  in  the  passage  from  which  I  quote,  places 
it  second  only  to  Eossetti’s  Sister  Helen  (that  was  before  the 
publication  of  The  King’s  Tragedy)  among  the  ballads  of  our 
time ;  second  only,  I  quite  concur  with  him  in  placing  it ;  but 
how  real  and  unmistakable  the  difference  in  workmanship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  poems !  Margaret’s  Bridal  Eve  is  imagined  with 
little  less  intensity  than  Sister  Helen;  but  compared  with  the 
flawless  art,  the  entire  command  of  himself  and  his  material 
shown  by  Eossetti  in  the  shaping  and  perfecting  of  his  con¬ 
ception,  the  art  of  Meredith  appears  ineffective  and  uncertain. 

But  over  too  much  of  his  harvest-field  an  enemy,  an  enemy 
within,  has  sowed  tares.  As  in  the  parable,  wheat  and  tares 
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grow  together;  there  is  no  plucking  out  the  weeds  without 
carrying  the  good  corn  with  them.  We  must  leave  it  to  Time, 
the  careful  reaper,  the  reaper  who  never  errs,  though  he  is  long 
in  reaping,  to  gather  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  burn  them ;  but  to  gather  the  wheat  into  his  bam. 

The  genius  of  Prose  is  essentially  different  from  the  “genius 
of  Poetry”  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  writers  like  De  Quincey 
and  Ruskin  trespassed,  as  thieves  do,  on  forbidden  ground. 
Both  tried  to  write  prose  as  if  they  were  writing  \erse,  and  both 
failed ;  Ruskin  ruined  by  his  fatal  facility  and  De  Quincey  by 
his  cultivating  eloquence  in  rhetoric.  Certain  prose  writers  have 
written  lyrical  prose,  because  their  genius  at  times  drove  them 
to  do  so,  and  with  an  absolute  success.  One  finds  such  passages 
in  Shakespeare  and  Blake  and  Pater  and  Lamb ;  in  certain  pages 
of  Balzac  and  of  Flaubert  and  of  Meredith  and  of  Conrad.  Yet, 
in  what  I  must  call  lyrical  prose,  there  is  a  certain  rhythm,  but 
not  that  of  rhymed  verse ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  inspiration  were 
the  same,  the  mediums  are  different :  the  rhythm  of  prose  that 
has  no  metre  and  the  rhythm  of  verse  that  has  metre.  There¬ 
fore,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  invention,  I  give  a  letter  Mere¬ 
dith  sent  me  in  answer  to  a  request  of  mine  if  the  story  of  the 
Guidascarpi  in  his  Vittoria  were  a  reality  : — 


“  Box  Hill,  Dobkino. 

“  September  IQth,  1886. 

“Dear  Sib, 

“  The  Story  of  the  Guidsiscarpi  in  my  Vittoria  is  an  invention. 
At  that  period  such  things  were  occurring.  I  knew  of  many  complications, 
that  needed  only  a  sharper  edge  to  be  as  tragic.  The  Austrian  officers 
were  gallant  ones  and  gentlemen.  Italian  women,  before  the  fury  of  the 
insurrection  ccuried  their  enthusiasm,  liked  them,  even  to  preferring  by 
comparison.  The  Italian  man  was  then  being  bom ;  he  was,  when  not 
loathed,  more  feared  than  loved. 


“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  Geoboe  Mebedith.” 


II. 

Certainly  the  modern  English  novel  begins  with  that  elaborate 
masterpiece,  Tom  Jones  of  Henry  Fielding.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  genius  is  contained,  on  the  whole,  in  that  one  book ; 
in  which  he  creates  living  people ;  the  very  soil  is  living.  His 
hero  is  the  typical  sullen,  selfish,  base-born,  stupid,  sensual, 
easily  seduced  and  adventurous  youth,  with  whom  his  creator  is 
mightily  amused.  The  very  Prefaces  are  full  of  humorous 
wisdom ;  copied,  I  suppose,  from  Montaigne.  The  typically 
wicked  woman  is  painted  almost  as  Hogarth  might  have  painted 
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her.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  have  a  few  touches,  here 
and  there,  of  Lady  Wishfort  who,  wrote  Meredith,  “is 
untouched  for  the  vigour  and  pointedness  of  the  tongue.  It 
spins  along  with  a  final  ring,  like  the  voice  of  Nature  in  a  fury, 
and  is,  indeed,  racy  eloquence  of  the  elevated  fishwife.” 

Fielding  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  vigilant  comic,  which  is  the 
genius  of  thoughtful  laughter ;  nor  can  contempt  be  entertained 
by  comic  intelligence.  Blifil  is  essentially  the  grossly  and  basely 
animal  creature,  who  is  also  a  villain,  and  who  has  his  part  in 
the  plot ;  indeed,  one  scandalous  scene  in  which  he  is  discovered 
is  laughable  in  the  purely  comic  sense. 

After  Fielding  comes  Thackeray,  and  his  Vanity  Fair  is  the 
second  masterpiece  in  modem  fiction.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  keenly  observant  of  all  the  follies  and  virtues 
and  vices  and  crimes  and  splendours,  of  crimes  and  of  failures, 
of  his  neither  moral  nor  immoral  Fair.  He  takes  his  title  from 
John  Bunyan ;  but  in  originality  he  is  almost  equal  with  Field¬ 
ing.  “As  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  sits  before  the 
curtain  on  the  boards,  and  looks  into  the  Fair,  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  comes  over  him  in  his  survey  of  the  bustling 
place.”  Such  is  the  moral,  if  you  like;  at  any  rate,  the  whole 
Show  “  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  scenery  and  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  the  author’s  own  candles.”  At  the  end  the 
Finis:  “Ah!  Vanitas  Vanitatum!  Which  of  us  is  happy  in 
this  world?  Which  of  us  has  his  desire?  or,  having  it,  is  satis¬ 
fied?  Come,  children,  let  us  shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets, 
for  our  play  is  played  out.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Becky  Sharp  is  derived  from 
Balzac’s  Lisbeth  in  La  Cousine  Bette,  but  at  what  a  distance, 
when  once  you  think  of  the  greatest  of  all  novelists,  who  has 
the  fortune  to  be  French,  and  of  Thackeray,  who  has  the  fortune 
(at  times  the  misfortune)  of  being  English.  When  we  think  of 
Becky  she  startles  us  by  her  cynical  entrance ;  she  inherits  from 
her  parents  bad  qualities.  Her  first  epigram  sums  her  up : 
“  Eevenge  may  be  wicked,  but  it’s  natural.  I’m  no  angel.” 
She  fascinates  Sir  Pitt,  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  Lord  Steyne 
in  a  way  Lisbeth  never  does.  Lisbeth ’s  fascination  is  that  of 
the  evildoer;  she  is  envious,  spiteful,  malicious,  a  lying  hypo¬ 
crite  ;  always  deliberately  bent  on  having  her  own  way,  always 
for  evil  purposes;  so  that  she,  in  her  sinister  effrontery,  causes 
the  ruin  of  many  of  the  lives  she  thrives  on,  feigns  to  help, 
deludes ;  only,  she  never  deludes  as  Valerie  Marnette  does.  We 
have  only  to  say  :  “  Valerie  I  ”  and  the  woman  is  before  us.  As 
for  Valerie  :  “  Elle  dtait  belle  comme  sent  belles  les  femmes 
assez  belles  pour  etre  belles  en  dormant  ”  :  a  sentence  certainly 
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lyrical.  Lisbeth’s  character  has  “  une  dose  du  mordant 
parisien.”  Unmarried,  she  is  monstrous,  her  snares  are  inevit¬ 
able,  her  dissimulation  impenetrable.  But  she  is  never  given 
a  scene  so  consummately  achieved  in  its  sordid  and  voluptuous 
tragedy  as  the  scene  in  Vanity  Fair  when  Bawdon  enters  his 
house  at  midnight  and  finds  Becky  dressed  in  a  brilliant  toilette, 
her  arms  and  her  fingers  sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings ; 
and  the  brilliants  in  her  breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her. 
“  He  had  her  hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  to  kiss  it,  when 
Becky  started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Eawdon’s  white  face.”  And,  as  the  writer  adds,  with  an  entire 
sense  of  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  that  is  over  :  “All  her  lies 
and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfishness  and  her  wiles,  all  her  wit 
and  alt  her  genius  had  come  to  this  bankruptcy.” 

My  Days  and  Nights,  printed  by  Macmillan  in  1889,  with 
this  Dedication  :  ”  To  Walter  Pater  in  all  gratitude  and  admira¬ 
tion,”  contained  verses  which  began  with  the  year  1883  and 
ended  with  the  year  1888.  Before  then  I  sent  some  of  the 
manuscript  to  Pater  at  Oxford ;  and  finally  gave  him  the  whole 
contents  in  London  :  which  he  praised  as  an  arbiter  in  the 
matter  of  literary  work.  In  a  letter  dated  January  8th,  1888, 
which  went  to  six  pages,  he  said  :  ”  In  your  own  pieces,  particu¬ 
larly  in  your  MS.  ‘  A  Revenge,’  I  find  Rossetti’s  requirement 
fulfilled,  and  should  anticipate  great  things  from  one  who  has 
the  talent  of  conceiving  his  motive  with  so  much  firmness  and 
tangibility — with  that  clear  logic,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  is  an 
element  in  every  genuinely  imaginative  process.” 

After  the  book  appeared  Pater  wrote  a  creative  criticism  of 
it  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  23rd,  1889;  such  praise 
was  to  me  priceless,  as  in  these  sentences : — ”  Love’s 
casuistries,  impassioned  satiety,  love’s  inversion  into  cruelty,  are 
experiences  even  more  characteristic  of  our  later  day  than  of 
Dante’s  somewhat  sophisticated  middle  age ;  and  it  is  just  this 
complexion  of  sentiment,  entangled  in  scruples,  refinements, 
after-thoughts,  reser^^ed,  repressed,  but  none  the  less  masterful 
for  that,  conserving  all  its  energies  for  expression  in  some 
unexpected  way — that  Mr.  Symons  presents,  with  unmistakable 
insight,  in  one  group  of  his  poems,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
should  place  ‘  An  Act  of  Mercy  ’ — odd  and  remote,  Mercy’s  self 
turned  malignant — or  ‘  A  Revenge.’  He  welcomes,  as  an  added 
source  of  interest  in  the  study  of  it,  the  curious  subtlety  to  which 
the  human  soul  has  come  even  in  its  passions.  A  certain  ‘  large¬ 
ness  ’  Mr.  Symons  offers  us  in  just  the  converse  of  this 
remotely  conceived,  exotic,  casuistical  passion,  in  that  rural 
tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  the  poor  generally  (the  tyranny  of  love. 
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here  too,  eometimes  turning  to  cruelty),  in  a  group  of  poignant 
stories,  told  with  unflinching  dramatic  sincerity.  This  finds  its 
still  more  harshly  satiric  note  and  inverse  in  certain  poems  for 
the  delineation  of  the  deepest  tragedy  of  all ;  often  with  a  touch 
of  lunacy  about  it,  or  the  partial  lunacy  of  narcotism — ‘  The  Soul 
at  Pawn  ’ — or  that  violent  religious  reaction  which  is  also  a 
narcotic.  The  finer  pieces  in  this  volume,  certainly,  any  poet  of 
our  day  might  be  glad  to  own  for  their  subtleness,  their  dramatic 
hold  on  life,  their  fine  scholarship;  and  they  have  this  eminent 
merit,  among  many  fine  qualities  of  style,  readers  need  fear  no 
difficulty  in  them.  In  this  new  poet  the  rich  poetic  vintage  of 
our  time  has  run  clear  at  last.” 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  had  from  Meredith,  to  whom  I  had 
sent  Days  and  Nights  : — 

*'  Box  Hnx,  Dobkino. 

"April  lOth,  1889. 

“My  Deab  Sib, 

“  I  will  not  further  delay  to  thank  you  for  your  volume,  although 
with  one  containing  matter,  I  like  to  reserve  it  tuid  reflect  on  it  before 
speaking.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  well  enough  to  give  due 
attention  to  a  book  of  verse. 

“  This  has  the  promise  of  a  copious  vigour,  with  the  sensitiveness  which 
moulds  poetic  language.  Considering  the  youthful  years  you  name,  it  is 
remarkable.  I  do  not  see  any  young  writers  who  are  equal  or  neeur  to  you 
in  the  race.  Such  passionately  cuitithetical  true  collicism  as  in  the 
closing  lines  of  ‘  The  Nun  ’  are  rare  among  finished  poets.  I  think  the 
occasional  imitativeness  promising  too — taking  it  to  be  earlier  work. 
But  the  line  of  ‘  The  Tyrannicide  ’ 

*  He  looked  so  good  when  he  was  dead,’ 
is  too  distinctively  a  reminiscence — or,  if  not,  ought  to  have  been.  I 
suppose  Leconte  de  Lisle  responsible  for  sa3nng  that  the  merle  sings 
*  full-throated,’  as  it  flies.  Neither  merle  nor  mavis  is  a  singer  in  the 
flight,  though  the  merle  may  emit  notes  when  quitting  the  bush.  You  do 
not,  to  my  mind,  render  the  pregnant  moumfulness  of  the  three  lines  of 
Catullus  : 

*  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 

Nobis  cum  serael  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.* 

But  they  are  hard  to  give — and  in  the  measure  chosen.  Why  not  have 
tried  hendecasyllables  ? 

“  *  The  Knife-Thrower  ’  is  done  very  animatedly — seems  to  me  more 
your  own — from  observation — than  ‘  Esther  Bray  ’  and  ‘  Bell  in  Camp.’ 

“  One  must  not  speculate  upon  the  direction  your  poems  are  to  take. 
Judgeing  by  this  voliune,  I  should  venture  to  say,  some  form  of  the 
dramatic. 

“  However  it  may  be,  there  is  achievement  already.  I  congratulate 
you  on  it,  and  hope  for  your  assured  success. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“  Gkobgk  Msbedixh.’’ 
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I  certainly  followed  Meredith’s  advice  when  I  translated,  in 
various  metres,  including  the  galliamhics  of  Attis,  twenty-eight 
poems  of  Catullus.  There  spoke  the  voice  of  the  Poet  who  was 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  first  version  from  the  Latin  of 
Catullus.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  voice  of  the  Prophet — as  it 
were  the  voice  of  Isaiah — that  spoke  in  the  divination  of  the 
direction  in  which  my  verse  was  bound  to  lead  me ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  I  began  to  write  tragedies.  The  first  was  Barbara 
Roscorla’s  Child  (1902),  a  one-act  Prose  Play;  this  was  followed 
by  The  Harvesters,  The  Death  of  Agrippina,  Cleopatra  in  Judcea, 
Tristan  and  Iseult,  which  are  written  in  blank  verse.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Walter  Pater  should  have  said  in  his 
review  of  my  verses,  that  these  were,  in  effect,  concentrations, 
powerfully  dramatic,  of  what  we  call  the  light  and  shadow  of 
life.  “  J’atme  passionnement  la  passion,”  he  might  say  with 
Stendhal.  So,  as  I  have  loved  passion  for  passion’s  sake — as 
one  loves  art  for  art’s  sake — I  give  here  those  unprinted  lines 
I  wrote  in  1890,  a  mere  fragment : — 

Mothsr  :  Leave  me,  light  woman  :  go  ! 

I  know  you  not. 

Daughter  :  That  mothers  whom  God  made  should  be  so  cruel  ! 

Oh,  mother,  mother,  I’m  come  back  to  you. 

Mother  ;  I  have  no  daughter  ;  must  I  spurn  you  forth  T 
You  must  be  some  impostor,  as  I  think. 

That’s  not  the  face  I  ^ew — the  eyes — the  mouth - 

God,  the  cheeks  I  She  had  cheeks  a  perfect  curve, 
Peach-blossom  cheeks  :  pray  God  you  ever  had 
Such  down  to  be  rubbed  off  !  She’s  gone  from  me. 

Further  a  long  way  off  than  dying.  Pah  ! 

Loose  woman,  leave  me  ! 

Daughter  :  You’ll  remember  soon. 

I  think  you  can’t  forget  me  an  you  would  ! 

Not  one  word,  mother  ?  I’m  too  tired  to  cry  ; 

I’ve  had  to  unlearn  all  my  prayers,  and  now 
I  can’t  get  breath  for  praying.  Take  me  back  ! 

Mother  ;  I  cry  you  mercy,  woman.  If  I  guess 

You’re  one  of  those  that — Oh,  they’re  common  here — 

Being  tired  of  single  sleep  and  pallet  pillows 
Take  up  with  perfumed  sheets,  and  after  such 
There’s  no  sound  sleeping  in  a  humble  bed — 

You’re  a  cast-off  7 

Daughter  :  Cast-off — 

Mother  :  A  common  harlot ! 

A  used  and  crumpled  up  and  flung  aside 
Useless  belonging  !  A  spoiled  dish  that,  tasted. 

Is  hurried  from  the  table  !  Such  a  thing 
I  have  indeed  beheld  ere  this — a  thing 
Thatjmight  make  God  turn  pale  among  his  worlds — 

But  get  you'gone  ;  my^house^is'honest. 
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DAiTOHncB :  Oh ! 

There’s  honesty  ;  are  any  folk  in  heaven 
Honest  T  God’s  never  honest  if  you  are. 

Is  this  my  mother  ? 

Motueb  :  I  your  mother  ?  No. 

I  have  told  you  that  1  do  not  know  you  ;  still, 

You  scarcely  will  believe  it.  You  act  weU  ; 

I  could  have  almost  taken  you  for  one 
You  never  cam  be,  when  you  spoke  just  now. 

There’s  a  small  difference  though.  Have  you  ever  heard 
Of  a  maid  called  Chastity  T  She’s  very  modest. 

Scarce  more  than  a  yoimg  child  ;  fair,  not  excelling  ; 

And  she  was  friendly  with  my  daughter.  Come, 

You’ve  never  seen  her  ? 

Daughter  :  My  best  friend  she  weis  ; 

She  ran  away  and  left  mo. 

Mother  :  Bring  her  here. 

And  I  shall  know  you,  it  may  be  ;  till  then 
1  have  no  daughter.  Will  you  go  away  ? 

III. 

There  were  times  when  some  of  Meredith’s  verses^ had  an 
exasperating  sense  of  an  abstract  lucidity,  which  still  mockingly 
lurks  about  his  work.  I  imagine  one  of  his  desires  was  to 
tantalise  his  readers ;  which  reminds  me  of  a  phrase  used  by  an 
undergraduate  at  Oxford  who  had  heard  Mallarmd  lecture  :  “  I 
understood  every  word,  but  not  a  single  sentence.”  Nor  do  I 
wonder;  for  there  is  so  much  in  Meredith  that  is  difihcult  and 
obscure ;  sometimes  a  misapplication  of  the  jargon  of  science  to 
certain  of  his  lines,  such  as  : 

“  Life,  the  small  self -dragon  ramped. 

Thrill  for  service  to  be  clamped,” 

80  that  those  sentences  1  wrote  on  Mallarme  might  be  applied 
to  Meredith  : — ”  Mallarme  is  obscure,  not  so  much  because  he 
writes  differently  as  because  he  thinks  differently  from  other 
people.  His  mind  is  elliptical,  and  (relying  on  the  intelligence 
of  his  readers)  he  emphasises  the  effect  of  what  is  unlike  other 
people  in  his  mind  by  resolutely  ignoring  even  the  links  of  con¬ 
nection  that  exist  between  them.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  fated  never  to  meet  Meredith.  In 
1898  The  Fortnightly  Eevibw  printed  A  Note  on  George 
Meredith.  I  began  by  saying  that  he  is  a  poet  who  is  not  in 
the  English  tradition,  a  seeker  after  some  strange,  obscure, 
perhaps  impossible,  intellectual  beauty,  austere  and  fantastic. 
I  said  that  he  has  one  vision  of  a  world  in  which  probable 
things  do  not  always  happen,  and  that  words  are  to  him 
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as  visual  as  mortal  images.  Bemembering  perhaps  what  Pater 
had  written  that  to  Rossetti  “Life  is  a  crisis  at  every  moment,” 
I  said :  ”  And  as  every  sentence  is  to  be  an  epigram,  so  every 
chapter  is  to  be  a  crisis.  And  all  the  characters  in  his  novels  are 
to  live  at  full  speed,  without  a  moment’s  repose ;  their  very 
languors  are  to  be  fevers.”  After  speaking  of  the  intricate  web 
of  his  plots,  spider’s  webs  that  must  never  be  broken,  and  how 
his  stage  is  crowded  with  figures  not  one  of  which  he  will 
neglect,  I  said;  “Meredith  is,  in  the  true,  wide  sense,  as  no 
other  EngUsh  writer  of  the  present  time  can  be  said  to  be,  a 
Decadent.  What  Decadence,  in  literature,  really  means  is  that 
learned  corruption  of  language  by  which  style  ceases  to  be 
organic,  and  becomes,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  new  expressive¬ 
ness  or  beauty,  dehberately  abnormal.  Meredith’s  style,  unlike 
many  self-conscious  styles,  is  alive  in  every  fibre.  Not  since  the 
Elizabethans  have  we  had  so  flame-like  a  hfe  possessing  the 
wanton  body  of  a  style.” 

The  genius  of  George  Meredith  is  unquestionable.  Our  litera¬ 
ture  has  not  a  more  vividly  entertaining  book  than  The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat,  nor  has  the  soul  of  a  style  been  lost  more  spec¬ 
tacularly.  And  with  this  fantastic,  learned,  poetic,  passionate, 
intelligent  style,  a  style  which  might  have  lent  itself  so  well  to 
the  making  of  Elizabethan  drama,  Meredith  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  writing  novels  of  contemporary  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  every  novel  of  his  breaks  every  rule  that  could  possibly 
be  laid  down  for  the  writing  of  a  novel.  Why  has  his  prose  so 
irresistible  a  fascination  for  so  many  of  us,  as  it  certainly  has? 
I  find  Meredith  breaking  every  canon  of  what  are  to  me  the  laws 
of  the  novel;  and  yet  I  read  him  in  preference  to  any  other 
novehst. 

Meredith  first  conceives  that  the  novelist’s  prime  study  is 
human  nature  and  his  first  duty  to  be  true  to  it.  Moreover, 
being  an  artist,  he  is  not  content  with  simple  observations; 
there  must  be  creation,  the  imaginative  fusion  of  the  mass  of 
observed  facts.  The  philosophy  of  his  seeking  is  only  another 
name  for  intuition,  analysis,  imagination,  thought.  He  has 
comprehension  of  a  character  from  height  to  depth  through  that 
“^eye  of  steady  flame  ”  which  he  attributes  to  Shakespeare, 
and  which  may  be  defined  in  every  great  artist.  He  sees  it,  he 
beholds  a  complete  nature,  at  once  and  in  entirety.  His  task  is 
to  make  others  see  what  he  sees.  But  this  cannot  be  done  at  a 
stroke.  It  must  be  done  little  by  little,  touch  upon  touch,  light 
upon  shade,  shade  upon  light.  The  completeness,  as  seen  by 
the  seer  or  creator — ^the  term  is  the  same — must  be  microscopic¬ 
ally  investigated,  divided  into  its  component  parts,  produced 
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piece  by  piece,  and  connected  visibly.  It  is  this  that  is  meant 
when  we  talk  of  analysis;  and  the  antithesis  between  analysis 
and  creation  is  hardly  so  sheer  as  it  seems.  Partly  through  a 
selection  of  appropriate  action,  partly  through  the  revealing 
casual  speech,  the  imagined  character  takes  palpable  form ; 
finally  it  does,  or  it  should,  live  and  breathe  before  the  reader 
with  some  likeness  of  the  hue  and  breadth  of  actual  life.  But 
there  is  a  step  farther,  and  it  is  this  step  that  Meredith  is 
strenuous  to  take.  You  have  the  flesh,  animate  it  with  spirit, 
with  soul.  If  this  is  an  unworthy  aim,  condemn  Shakespeare. 
This  is  Meredith’s,  and  it  is  this  and  no  other  consummation 
that  he  prays  for  in  demanding  philosophy  in  fiction. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  Meredith’s  style  is  this  :  he  thinks, 
to  begin  with,  before  writing — a  singular  thing,  one  must 
observe,  for  the  present  day.  Then,  having  certain  definite 
thoughts  to  express,  and  thoughts  frequently  of  a  difficult  re¬ 
moteness,  he  is  careful  to  employ  words  of  a  rich  and  fniitful 
significance,  made  richer  and  more  fruitful  by  a  studied  and 
uncommon  arrangement.  His  sentences  are  architectural :  and 
it  is  natural  in  reading  him  to  cry  out  at  the  strangeness. 
Strange,  certainly;  often  obscure,  often  tantalising;  more  often 
magnificent  and  sombre  and  strange  and  passionate,  his  wit  is 
perhaps  too  fantastical,  too  remote,  too  allusive ;  partly  because 
it  is  subtly  ironical ;  perhaps  most  of  all  because  it  is  shrewdly 
stinging  to  our  prejudices.  Still,  everywhere,  the  poet,  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  bondage  of  prose,  flings  himself  on  every 
opportunity  of  evading  his  bondage.  It  is  thus  by  the  very 
quality  that  is  his  distraction — perhaps  because  he  always  writes 
English  as  if  it  were  a  learned  language — that  Meredith  holds 
us,  by  the  intensity  of  his  vision  of  a  world  which  is  not  our 
world,  by  the  energy  of  genius  which  has  done  so  much  to 
achieve  the  impossible. 


Arthur  Symons. 


“THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  MIND”:  ALICE  MEYNELL 
AND  HER  WORK. 

The  world  seldom  perceives  its  great  ones  till  they  are  dead, 
and  this  is  specially  true  of  poets.  Death  creates  a  silence  in 
the  noise  of  life  in  which  the  delicate  singing  voice  can  be  heard 
— that  voice  of  poetry  which  is  never  dead,  though  often  hidden 
by  more  strident  sounds. 

It  is  many  years  ago  that  Alice  Meynell’s — or  Alice  Thomp¬ 
son’s,  as  she  was  then — first  volume  of  poems  appeared,  and 
quietly  down  the  years  she  has  added  to  that  volume  others  of 
poetry  and  of  prose,  while  in  1913  and  1914  came  her  Collected 
Poems  and  Collected  Essays,  neither  of  them  large  volumes, 
followed  by  A  Father  of  Women  and  The  Second  Person 
Singular,  and  a  few  poems  that  shone  now  and  again  in  different 
papers  and  magazines,  one  of  the  last  poems  of  her  own  she  saw 
in  print  being  “  Amen,”  which  appeared  in  The  London 
Mercury  of  last  November,  with  its  motto  from  Ecclesiastes, 
“  He  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird.” 

All  through  these  years  there  have  been  those  who  listened 
for  that  voice  of  hers,  who  recognised  its  heavenly  origin ;  she 
has  had  her  audience,  fit  though  few.  Popular,  in  the  common 
sense,  she  never  was,  never  would  have  cared  to  be.  The  clarity, 
the  withdrawnness  of  her  mind,  made  her  rather  apart  from  the 
world;  she  always  seemed  a  little  alien  here,  as  though  she 
belonged  to  “another  country,”  as  indeed  she  did.  The  very 
look  of  her  was  not  like  other  women,  her  deep,  dark  eyes,  her 

«  Veeper-like  f^e,  its  shadows  bright 
With  meanings  of  sequestered  light,” 

her  Italian  colouring,  her  grace  of  movement,  her  silences  so 
alive  with  thought  and  feeling.  Ruskin  said  that  a  look  of 
wonder  marks  the  genius,  and  that  look  was  hers.  Her  hand¬ 
writing,  too,  on  the  shining,  finely  ribbed  notepaper  she  used, 
so  delicately  arched  and  looped,  with  its  long  s’s,  was  markedly 
her  own.  To  sit  with  her,  even  for  the  shortest  time,  though 
she  may  have  said  little,  or  only  made  her  unfailing  and  kind 
inquiries  after  one’s  welfare,  was  to  breathe  another  atmosphere. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  “precious  ”  about  her,  no  pose  of  poetess; 
what  Coventry  Patmore  called  her  ‘  ‘  distinction  ’  ’  was  too  innate 
and  noble  for  that.  She  had  in  her  lifetime  much  adulation 
from  those  who  recognised  her  greatness,  she  had  praise  at  its 
finest  from  the  finest  minds,  but  she  was  never  made  proud  by  it. 
Those  whose  sails  are  trimmed  for  the  Heavenly  Country  are 
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not  overset  by  such  favouring  breezes,  pleasant  though  they  be. 
But  to  all  who  knew  her  these  praises  must  give  an  abiding 
satisfaction.  In  this  very  Fobtniohtly  Eeview  Coventry  Pat¬ 
more  wrote  of  her  many  years  ago  :  “  I  am  about  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  very  rarest  products^ of  nature  and  grace — 
a  woman  of  genius.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Meynell  has  shown  an  amount  of 
perceptive  reason  and  ability  to  discern  self-evident  things  as 
yet  undiscemed,  a  reticence,  fullness,  and  effectiveness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  place  her  in  the  very  front  rank  of  living  writers 
in  prose.  At  least  half  of  the  volume  is  classical  work,  embodying 
as  it  does  new  thought  in  perfect  language,  and  bearing  in  every 
sentence  the  hall-mark  of  genius,  namely,  the  marriage  of  mascu¬ 
line  force  of  insight  with  feminine  grace  and  tact  of  expression.” 

It  was  Patmore  who  advocated  after  Tennyson’s  death  that 
the  Laureateship  should  be  conferred  on  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  Alice  Meynell.  In  lending  a  copy  of  her  poems  to  a 
friend,  he  said,  ”  The  poetry  seems  to  me  to  have  a  quite  unique 
strain  of  lofty  sweetness  and  pathos  and  delicate  reticence.” 

Mrs.  Meynell  herself  had  an  admiration  for  Coventry  Patmore’s 
work  approaching  reverence,  so  his  praise  must  have  been 
peculiarly  grateful  to  her  heart.  In  her  first  little  book  of  essays, 
The  Rhythm  of  Life,  published  in  1893,  is  a  fine  appreciation  of 
Patmore’s  great  Odes,  and  she  made  a  very  perfect  selection  from 
his  poems  in  that  volume  called  Poetry  of  Pathos  and  Delight, 
which  Frederick  Greenwood  considered  ”  as  strong  a  testimony 
of  Mrs.  MeyneU’s  taste  and  judgment  as  I  have  yet  encountered.” 

The  friendship  between  her  and  George  Meredith  was  lasting 
and  full  of  understanding  on  both  sides,  and  he  said  many  things 
in  her  praise,  among  them  that  her  writing  “is  Umpid  in  its 
depths.”  Her  manner,  he  wrote,  “  presents  to  me  the  image  of 
one  accustomed  to  walk  in  holy  places  and  keep  the  eye  of  a 
fresh  mind  on  our  tangled  world,  happier  in  observing  than 
speaking.  ...  To  the  metrical  themes  attempted  by  her  she 
brings  emotion,  sincerity,  together  with  an  exquisite  play  upon 
our  finer  chords  quite  her  own,  not  to  be  heard  from  another. 
Some  of  her  lines  have  the  living  tremor  in  them.” 

Eossetti,  too,  was  among  her  praisers,  and  Euskin.  But  the 
name  that  is  linked  closest  with  hers  is  that  of  Francis  Thompson 
—odd  that  both  should  have  borne  the  same  surname,  without  rela¬ 
tionship — and  near  to  Francis  Thompson  she  has  been  buried  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  unfit  resting-place  for  either  poet  though 
that  cannot  but  seem.  But  it  is  not  of  burial  we  think  in  connection 
with  any  poet,  hut  of  survival,  of  remembrance,  the  voice  that 
does  not  die.  And  in  all  the  records  of  poetry  there  are  few 
things  more  fit  and  fair  than  the  understanding  and  poetic  sym* 
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pathy  between  Francis  Thompson  and  Alice  Meynell.  She  was 
to  him  “  a  friend,  a  mother,”  and  something  of  Beatrice  to  Dante 
also.  He  declared,  ‘‘I  am  unhappy  when  I  am  out  of  your 
sight.”  The  poet  in  him  comprehended  the  poet  in  her  as  few 
others  could  do.  He  has  praised  her  immortally  in  poetry,  and 
when  he  wrote  of  her  in  prose  he  never  missed  the  inevitable 
word.  ”  Her  poetry  has  exquisite  unclamorous  qualities,”  he 
said,  ”  beside  which  all  the  fireworks  of  my  own  are  much  less 
enduring  things.”  He  said,  “  The  footfalls  of  her  muse  waken 
not  sounds  but  silences.  We  lift  a  feather  from  the  marsh  and 
say  :  ‘  This  way  went  a  heron.’  ...  It  is  poetry,  the  spiritual 
voice  of  which  will  become  audible  when  the  ‘  high  noises  ’  of 
to-day  have  followed  the  feet  that  made  them.” 

He  said  : 

“  And  what  didst  thou  want  of  my  song — 

Thou,  thine  own  immortality  ? 

“  Ah,  I  would  that  I  had  yet 
'  Given  thy  head  one  coronet 

With  thine  ivies  to  agree  ! 

Ere  thou  restest  where  are  set 
Wreaths  but  on  the  breast  of  thee.” 

He  said : 

“  Teach  how  crucifix  may  be 
Carven  from  the  laurel  tree.” 

And  he  said,  unforgettably  : 

“  Thy  wine  is  flavorous  of  God, 

Whatever  singing-robe  thou  wear 
Has  the  Paradisal  eur  ; 

And  some  gold  feather  it  has  kept 
Shows  what  floor  it  lately  swept !  ” 

Let  those  who  wish  to  know  how  fragrant  is  his  poetry  of  her 
read  the  whole  series  of  Love  in  Dian's  Lap. 

And  she,  who  was  to  him  half  mother  and  half  saint,  took  all 
these  praises  with  her  usual  gentle  dignity,  that  quietness  and 
balance  of  the  soul  which  was  never  overwhelmed.  She  would 
talk  to  him  of  his  exuberant  use  of  words — her  own  use  was  so 
much  more  classic — she  would  reprove  and  teach  him,  ”  The 
Bible  has  ‘unquenchable,’”  she  wrote  to  him,  “and  I  don’t 
think  it  could  have  ‘quenchless.’  Lowell  has  ‘exhaustless’ 
somewhere.  I  think  one  can  strictly  hold  ‘  less  ’  to  equal  ‘  minus  ’ 
or  ‘  without,’  and  with  these  the  verb  is  impossible.  I  remember 
refusing  to  be  taught  a  setting  of  some  words  of  Praed’s  that 
had  ‘  tameless  ’  for  ‘  untamable,’  so  you  see  it  is  an  old  objection 
with  me.” 

But  she  would  also  praise  him  :  ‘‘  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  dance  of  words  as  in  ‘  The  Making  of  Viola.’  All  other  writers 
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make  their  words  dance  on  the  ground  with  a  certain  weight,  but 
these  go  in  the  blue  sky.  I  have  to  unsay  everything  I  said  in 
criticism  of  that  lovely  poem.  I  think  the  long  syllables  make 
themselves  valued  in  every  case.” 

And  she  would  defend  him  :  ‘‘No  ‘  lack  ’  was  among  his  faults. 
Where  he  might  be  charged  or  questioned  was  in  his  commis¬ 
sion,  not  in  his  omission — his  commission  of  the  splendid  fault 
of  excess.  How  many  poets  might  be  furnished,  not  from  the 
abundance,  but  from  the  overabundance,  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  prunings  and  the  chastenings  of  his  ‘  fancy.’  The  spoils 
of  such  a  correction  as  would  have  made  a  few  of  his  odes  more 
‘  classical  ’  might  have  been  gathered  up,  a  golden  armful,  by 
poets  who  need  have  stooped  to  nothing  else,  twelve  basketsful 
of  fragments,  after  the  feeding  of  a  chosen  multitude.” 

And  again  :  ‘  ‘  Obviously  there  are  Latinisms  and  Latinisms ! 
Those  of  Gibbon  and  Johnson,  and  of  their  time  generally,  serve 
to  hold  passion  well  at  arm’s  length ;  they  are  the  mediate  and 
uot  the  immediate  utterance  of  human  feeling.  But  in  Francis 
Thompson  the  majestic  Latin  word  is  forged  hot  on  the  anvil 
of  the  artificer.  No  Old  English  in  the  making  could  be  readier 
or  closer.”^ 

All  who  know  her  work  will  recognise  her  delicate  perception 
of  the  quality  of  words  and  her  unusual  use  of  them.  Their 
innate  values  cried  to  her.  ‘  ‘  For,  doubtless,  right  language  ‘ 
enlarges  the  soul  as  no  other  power  or  influence  may  do,”  she 
said.  ‘‘  The  poet  pledges  his  word,  his  sentence,  his  verse,  and 
finds  therein  a  peculiar  sanction.”  When  she  wrote  of  words 
she  discovered  things,  as  this  :  ‘‘  No  French  or  Italian  poet  has 
the  words  ‘unloved,’  ‘unforgiven.’  None  such,  therefore,  has 
the  opportunity  of  the  gravest  and  most  majestic  of  all  ironies. 
In  our  English,  the  words  that  are  denied  are  still  there — ‘  loved,’ 

‘  forgiven  ’  :  excluded  angels,  who  stand  erect,  attesting  what  is 
not  done,  what  is  undone,  what  shall  not  be  done.  No  merely 
opposite  words  could  have  so  much  denial,  or  so  much  pain  of 
loss,  or  so  much  outer  darkness,  or  so  much  barred  beatitude  in 
sight.” 

No  one  who  can  write  and  see  like  that  can  be  accused,  as  in 
one  of  her  essays  Mrs.  Meynell  deliciously  accused  Mrs.  Delaney, 
of  spending  a  large  number  of  years  in  ‘‘  taking  the  plainness 
off  paper.”  Hers  is  the  grace  to  add  to  the  richness  and  content 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  literary  gifts  alone  that  can  do  this ;  it  is 
vision,  and  Alice  Meynell  had  this  in  the  supreme  degree.  The 
commonplace  was  unseen  by  her  eyes ;  it  did  not  exist  within  her 
range.  She  kept  to  the  end  that  freshness  of  seeing  which  we 
usually  lose  with  childhood,  and  her  own  sajdng  was  singularly' 
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true  of  herself,  “Perfect  personal  distinctness  of  experience  11, 
would  be  in  literature  a  delicate  innocence.”  She  penetrated  to  fl 
the  poignancy,  the  beauty,  of  those  small  things  we  are  most  ^  j: 
of  us  too  heavy-lidded  to  perceive.  Take  an  instance  or  two  from  I  % 
her  essays,  this  one  on  “  Wells  ”  ;  i  i; 

“  A  very  dull  secret  is  made  of  water,  for  example,  and  the  !  ! 
plumber  sets  his  seal  upon  the  floods  whereby  we  live.  They  |  1 
are  covered,  they  are  carried,  they  are  hushed,  from  the  spring  ’  i 
to  the  tap;  and  when  their  voices  are  released  at  last  in  the  ^ 
London  scullery,  why,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  song  is 
eloquent  of  the  natural  source  of  waters,  whether  earthly  or  * 
heavenly.  There  is  not  one  of  the  circumstances  of  this  capture  > 
of  streams — the  company,  the  water-rate,  and  the  rest — that  is  j 
not  a  sign  of  the  ill-luck  of  modem  devices  in  regard  to 
style.  .  .  .  The  springs,  then,  the  profound  wells,  the  /t 

,  streams,  are  of  all  the  means  of  our  lives  those  which  we  should  j 

wish  to  see  open  to  the  sun,  with  their  waters  on  their  progress  | 
and  their  way  to  us;  but,  no,  they  are  lapped  in  lead.  ...  | 

Not  so  can  great  towns  be  watered,  it  will  be  said  with  reason;  1 
arid  this  is  precisely  the  ill-luck  of  great  towns.”  j 

Or  this,  where  she  says  that  few  modern  writers  are  able  “to  ■ 
attempt  May  in  the  woods”  without  reference  to  the  under-  j 
lying  death  and  destruction.  “  But,”  she  goes  on,  “  no  one  has 
paused  in  the  course  of  these  phrases  to  take  notice  of  the  curious  | 
and  conspicuous  fact  of  the  suppression  of  death  and  of  the  dead  \ 

throughout  this  landscape  of  manifest  life.  Where  are  they—  ! 

all  the  dying,  all  the  dead,  of  the  populous  woods?  Where  do  I 
they  hide  their  little  last  hours,  where  are  they  buried?  Where  • 
is  the  violence  concealed?  Under  what  gay  custom  and  decent  i 
habit?  .  .  .  Short  lives  have  all  these  wild  things,  but  there  i 

are  innumerable  flocks  of  them  always  alive ;  they  must  die,  then,  l 

in  innumerable  flocks.  And  yet  they  keep  the  millions  of  the  1 

dead  out  of  sight.”  1 

And  now  take  her  on  a  greater  note,  as  this  from  her  essay  on 
“Composure”:  “Tribulation,  Immortality,  the  Multitude: 
what  remedy  of  composure  do  these  words  bring  for  their  own 
'  great  disquiet !  W’ithout  the  remoteness  of  the  Latinity  the 

thought  would  come  too  close  and  shake  too  cruelly.  In  order 
to  the  sane  endurance  of  the  intimate  trouble  of  the  soul  an 
aloofness  of  language  is  needful.”  That  attitude  of  mind,  that 
thought,  is  authentically  her  own.  No  one  else  could  so  have  ! 

felt  it  or  so  expressed  it.  “  Every  language,”  as  she  says,  “by  I 

counter-change,  returns  to  the  writer’s  touch  or  breathes  his  own 
intention,  articulate  :  this  is  his  note.”  | 

Pc  ’haps  among  all  her  essays  there  is  none  finer,  more  original  j 
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in  conception,  and  compact  in  expression  than  “The  Illusion 
of  Historic  Time.”  This  illusion  begins  in  childhood,  the  child’s 
“first  ten  years  had  given  him  the  illusion  of  a  most  august 
scale  and  measure.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived  antiquity. 
...  If  there  were  no  child,  there  would  be  nothing  old.  He, 
having  conceived  old  time,  communicates  a  remembrance  at 
least  of  the  mystery  to  the  mind  of  man.”  Which  is  a  thought 
fine  enough  to  companion  Sir  Thomas  Browne  when  he  says  ‘  ‘  In 
Eternity  there  is  no  distinction  of  tenses.  And  in  this  sense,  I 
say,  the  world  was  before  the  Creation,  and  at  an  end  before  it 
had  a  beginning ;  and  thus  was  I  dead  before  I  was  alive.”  But 
this  following  passage  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  wise 
author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  for  it  has  not  only  an  immense 
perception,  but  the  hint  of  the  mother’s  smile  in  it :  “  Eome  was 
founded  when  we  began  Roman  history,  and  that  is  why  it  seems 
long  ago.  Suppose  the  man  of  thirty-five  heard,  at  that  present 
age,  for  the  first  time  of  Romulus.  Why,  Romulus  would  be 
nowhere.  But  he  built  his  wall,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  every 
one  was  seven  years  old.  It  is  by  good  fortune  that  ‘  ancient  ’ 
history  is  taught  in  the  only  ancient  days.  So,  for  a  time,  the 
world  is  magical.  Modem  history  does  well  enough  for  learning 
later.  But  by  learning  something  of  antiquity  in  the  first  ten 
years,  the  child  enlarges  the  sense  of  time  for  all  mankind.” 

One  of  the  most  poignant  of  the  poems  wrung  from  her  by 
the  war  was  “Length  of  Days,  to  the  Early  Dead  in  Battle,” 
which  has  a  memory  of  this  same  thought — 

“  How  far  apart  the  summers  were  of  yore. 

How  far  apeurt  the  snows.” 

The  whole  essay  is  worth  many  readings.  And  as  she  so  under¬ 
stood  the  recesses  of  the  child  mind,  it  followed  that  she  wrote 
exquisitely  of  the  young,  not  only  in  some  of  the  loveliest  of  her 
poems,  but  in  the  two  little  prose  volumes.  The  Children  and 
Childhood,  which  are  full  of  maternal  observation  and  little 
delicious  stories  showing  the  unexpectedness  of  children. 

As  the  maternal  aspect  of  her  character — so  strongly  and 
tenderly  marked — comes  with  something  of  surprise  to  those  who 
only  know  of  her  as  a  starry  poet,  so  still  more  does  her  humour. 
It  only  gleams  like  sheet  lightning  now  and  again  on  the  summer 
horizon  in  her  writings,  but  her  mind,  so  delicate  in  manifesta¬ 
tion,  was  yet  sufficiently  masculine  and  robust  to  rejoice  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dickens  (for  whom  she  had  a  traditionary  attachment, 
as  she  remembered  his  visiting  her  nursery),  and,  among  the 
modems,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  over  whose  long-shore  stories  it  was 
at  once  one  of  the  pleasures  and  surprises  of  life  to  see  her  gravity 
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delightfully  dissolved.  She  had  her  prejudices,  her  literary 
“blind  spots,”  as  all  honest  natures  must  have.  But  it  was 
curious  that  among  these  should  have  been  Jane  Austen.  She, 
who,  though  grieved,  even  forgave  Dickens  his  vulgar  Victorian 
scoffing  at  maternity  (in  nothing  “  is  woman  so  common  and  so 
foolish  for  Dickens  as  she  is  in  child-bearing  ”),  w'as  harsh  to 
Jane  Austen.  And  even  worse  than  harsh,  misunderstanding. 
She  calls  the  opening  of  Sense  and  Sensibility,  with  its  pre¬ 
cision  and  directness,  “dismal.”  She  says  that  Miss  Austen’s 
“  sense  of  derision  ”  is  “  equal  to  that  of  her  own  kin,  the  original 
Phihstines.”  We  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  that 
before  we  come  to  this:  “No  one  who  has  not  read  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Emma  is  able  to  say  that  he  knows  worldliness 
in  its  own  proper  home.  There,  ‘  engaging  the  general  good 
opinion  of  siurounding  acquaintance  ’  (the  mouthful  of  thick 
words !)  worldliness  keeps  its  dowdy  and  hopeless  state  of 
ceremony.”  That  very  “mouthful  of  thick  words”  is  full  of 
the  flavour  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  !  To  call  the  delicious 
household  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  “tedious”  is  about  as  surprising 
as  to  call  Chelsea  china  or  Cranford  so.  Mrs.  Meynell 
strangely  asks  of  Jane  Austen  the  things  she  could  not,  and  did 
not,  attempt  to  give,  the  spiritual  aspects  of  life,  ignoring  the 
things  she  gives  so  incomparably.  Emma’s  meditations  on  the 
subject  of  rank  and  riches  impel  her  to  the  conclusion,  “It  is 
an  unheavenly  world.” 

But  the  dislike  of  disagreeing  with  one  so  generally  infallible 
in  her  judgments  causes  one  to  hasten  to  a  world  that  is  heavenly, 
and  90  far  has  been  little  touched  upon — the  world  of  her  own 
poetry.  In  the  volume  of  her  Collected  Poems  she  confined 
herself  to  seventy-six  poems  all  told.  She  always  held  her  own 
saying  in  remembrance,  “  few  poets  have  fully  recognised  the 
metrical  absence  of  their  muse.  For  full  recognition  is  expressed 
in  one  only  way — silence.”  She  was  to  none  so  stern  a  judge 
as  to  herself.  But  the  poems  she  discarded,  as  the  poems  she 
had  written  in  these  latter  years,  must  be  gathered  in  to  the 
final  collected  edition  which  is  now  rendered  necessary  by  her 
death.  How  early  she  attained  perfection  is  shown  by  the 
exquisite  “  Song  of  Derivations,”  which  first  appeared  in  Merry 
England — 

“  I  come  from  nothing  ;  but  from  where 
Come  the  vmdying  thoughts  I  bear  ? 

Down  through  long  links  of  death  and  birth, 

From  the  past  poets  of  the  earth. 

My  immortality  is  there. 
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“  Before  this  life  began  to  be, 

The  happy  songs  that  wake  in  me 
Woke  long  ago  and  far  apart. 

Heavily  on  this  little  heart 
Presses  this  immortality.” 

But  her  “derivations”  were  subtle.  She  always  stood  apart 
and  separate.  Hers  was  the  elusive  thought,  so  shy,  so  faintly 
adumbrated  in  some  cases,  as  to  be  barely  visible,  yet  always 
unexpected  and  rare.  She  had  few  affinities,  and  those  few  were 
of  an  older  day.  One  cannot  put  any  “  modern  ”  at  her  side, 
though  a  shadow  of  Crashaw,  of  Vaughan,  of  Traherne,  may  be 
seen  there.  About  her  hung  something  of  her  own  saying, 

“  Thou  art  like  silence,  unperplexed, 

A  secret  and  a  mystery. 

Between  one  footfall  and  the  next.” 

She  had  the  true  mystic  outlook  on  life,  as  all  her  religious 
poetry  shows — indeed,  in  the  full  sense,  all  her  poetry  was 
religious.  When  she  wrote  a  poem  “  To  the  Body,”  this  is  the 
chord  she  struck  : 

”  To  Thee,  secluded  one. 

The  deu'k  vibrations  of  the  sightless  skies. 

The  lovely  inexplicit  colours  run  ; 

The  light  gropes  for  those  eyes, 

O  Thou  august !  Thou  dost  command  the  sun.” 

It  is  the  mystic  touch  that  makes  beauty  in  all  poetry,  in  all 
life ;  without  it  happiness  itself  is  pursued  by  the  enemy  satiety. 
But  as  we  are  not  much  used  to  that  touch  in  these  days  it  gives 
a  ^quality  of  strangeness  to  her  poetry,  that,  and  her  restraint, 
her  way  of  saying  much  in  a  few  small  words.  She  was  always, 
as  she  said  of  another,  “  trying  to  penetrate  beyond  words  and 
to  reach  the  difficult  interior  thought.”  More  easily  than  we 
do  would  the  seventeenth  century  have  recognised  the 
quality  of — 

”  Thou  art  the  Way. 

Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  goal 
I  cannot  say 

If  thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

I’ll  not  reproach 

The  road  that  winds,  my  feet  that  err 
Access,  approach 

Art  Thou — Time,  Way,  and  Wayfarar.” 

Perhaps  the  finest  religious  poem  she  ever  wrote,  though  not 
necessarily  the  most  lovely,  is  “  Christ  in  the  Universe,”  which 
was  first  printed  in  this  Review.  It  is  a  new  conception,  the 
thought  of  this  poem.  We  know,  she  says,  Christ’s  dealings 
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with  “the  ambiguous  earth,”  but  of  the  other  stars  none  have 
heard  of  His  deeds  for  us — 

“  Nor,  in  our  little  day. 

May  His  devices  with  the  heavens  be  guessed. 

His  pilgrimage  to  thresMl  the  Milky  Way 
Or  His  bestowals  there  be  mtuiifest. 

“  But  in  the  eternities. 

Doubtless  we  shall  compare  together,  heai 
A  million  alien  Gospels,  in  what  guise 
He  trod  the  Pleiades,  the  Lyre,  the  Bear.” 

All  ‘  ‘  initiate  in  the  world  of  poetry  ’  ’  (it  is  her  phrase)  know 
that  she  spoke  truth  when  she  said  that  poetry  “  tests  and  is 
not  tested.”  Those  who  cannot  perceive  it  are  their  own  con¬ 
temners;  it  is  not  poetry  that  has  failed.  And  in  some  sense, 
though  no  fantastic  claim  is  made  that  Alice  Meynell  is  among 
the  very  greatest  of  our  poets — she  herself  would  have  been  the 
most  horrified  at  such  ill  manners  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus — 
she  is  among  the  mosftesting  as  to  appreciation  of  pure  poetry. 
She  is  at  once  so  slight  and  so  deep,  so  subtle  and  so  simple. 
That  incommunicable,  inexpressible  quality  which  Wordsworth 
got  into  his  “Lucy”  poems  (even  he  only  achieved  it  a  few  times) 
abides  in  many  of  her  poems.  It  gives  them  their  shining 
character,  their  edges  of  light,  even  behind  sombreness.  Much 
that  she  wrote  was  sad,  but  the  sadness  was  of  this  world,  not 
of  the  next — the  radiance  of  that  always  illuminated  her  mind. 
At  its  highest  the  “vocation  ”  to  poetry  and  to  religion  is  the 
same.  Such  poems  as  “  The  Unknown  God  ”  and  “  A  General 
Communion  ”  can  only  show  their  full  sweetness  to  the  religious 
heart ;  the  heart  like  hers,  both  disciplined  and  exalted  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  Faith.  But  it  would  be  a  heavy  mind  that  would 
not  be  caught  into  delight  by  such  a  thing  as  “  Chimes  ”  : 

”  Brief,  on  a  flying  night. 

From  the  shaken  tower, 

A  flock  of  bells  take  flight. 

And  go  with  the  hour. 

“  Sudden  the  cold  airs  swing. 

Alone,  aloud, 

A  verse  of  bells  takes  wing 
And  flies  with  the  cloud.” 

Even  more  lovely,  perhaps,  is  this  : 

‘‘  Behold, 

The  time  is  now  !  Bring  back,  bring^ack 

Thy  flocks  of  fancies,  wild  of  whim. 

Oh,  lead  them  from  the  mountain -track — 

Thy  frolic  thoughts  untold. 

Oh,  bring  them  in — the  flelds  grow  dim^ — 

And  let  me  be  the  fold  !  ” 
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All  who  have  ever  heard  Mrs.  Me)nieir8  name  know  the  two 
poems  of  hers  which  England  has  added  to  her  store  of  accepted 
poetry,  “Renouncement”  and  “The  Shepherdess  of  Sheep.” 
But  perfect  as  each  is  in  its  so  different  way,  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  the  only  representatives  of  the  angelic  com¬ 
pany  of  her  verse.  Though  her  actual  output  was  small  and  her 
sifting  of  it  so  severe,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  many  poets’ 
work,  she  yet  is  so  much  more  than  the  writer  of  one  or  two 
perfect  lyrics,  there  is  range  in  her  work  and  she  touches  life 
on  many  sides,  though  always  at  a  certain  level,  which  lends  an 
air  of  restriction  more  imagined  than  real.  Contrast  “  The  Lady 
Poverty  ”  with  “  In  Manchester  Square,”  or  “  A  Letter  from  a 
Girl  to  Her  Own  Old  Age  ”  (“  perfectly  heavenly,”  Buskin  called 
this  last)  with  “The  Watershed  :  Lines  written  between  Munich 
and  Verona  ”  : 

Oh  the  unfolding  South  !  the  brush 
Of  summer  !  Oh  to  see 
Of  all  the  southward  brooks  the  6rst ! 

The  travelling  heart  went  free 
With  endless  streams  ;  that  strife  was  stopped  ; 

And  down  a  thousand  vales  I  dropped, 

I  flowed  to  Italy.” 

And  so  she  always  did  in  spirit — there  was  ever  a  suggestion 
of  the  olive  and  the  vine  about  her,  even  when  seen  in  her 
Sussex  garden.  Meredith  said  of  her,  “  Italy  seems  to  me  her 
natural  home.”  Francis  Thompson,  thinking, of  her  death  in 
the  future,  felt  that  the  cypress  should  rise  above  her  grave  : 

‘‘  Thou  would’st  sweetly  lie  in  death 
The  dark  Southerner  beneath  : 

We  should  interpret,  knowing  thee — 

‘  Here  I  rest  ’  (her  symbol  saith), 

‘  And  above  me,  Italy.’  ” 

Now  that  her  death  has  come  we  may  well  remember  the' 
verse  which  follows  that  one  : 

”  But  above  thy  English  grave 
Who  knows  if  a  tree  shall  wave  T 
Save — when  the  far  certainty 
Of  thy  fame  fulfilled  is — save 

The  laurel  that  shall  spring  from  thee.” 

Of  that  laurel  we  are  sure.  What  she  has  given  us  we  have 
secure.  But  who  knows  what  songs  were  locked  within  that 
breast  by  death? 

E.  Hallam  Moorhodse. 
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Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  14th,  1922,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  sketched  in  broad  lines  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  towards  India.  An  important  section  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  re-emphasising  the  experimental  character  of  the 
Indian  reforms  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Montagu.  At  least  four 
times  the  word  ‘  ‘  experiment  ’  ’  was  actually  employed  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  “  Further  reforms,”  said  the  Prime  Minister, 
“must  await  the  result  of  that  experiment  (namely,  the  changes 
initiated  under  Mr.  Montagu’s  inspiration).  India  had  never 
been  a  democratic  country ;  it  had  never  had  a  democratic 
government,  and  it  had  yet  to  be  seen  whether  democratic 
institutions  suited  the  Indian  mind.  .  .  .  The  experiment 

in^India,  if  it  was  to  be  a  success,  must  be  a  gradual  one,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  West.  We  wish  to  make  it  clear,”  said 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  ”  that  in  no  circumstances  or  conditions  do 
we  propose  to  withdraw  or  impair  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
King-Emperor.  In  terms  no  agitator  in  India  puts  forward 
that  demand ;  in  terms,  I  say,  but  in  substance  that  would  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  their  proposals.” 

On  August  2nd  Mr.  Lloyd  George  applied  himself  once  again 
to  the  question  of  India’s  future.  The  speech  was  one  of  the 
longest  devoted  by  a  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  Indian  affairs  since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny. 
Primarily  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  concerned  to  state  the  British 
Government’s  position  in  relation  to  the  two  thousand  or  more 
British  public  servants  who  nov/,  as  forty  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Meredith  Townsend  was  penning  his  amazing  prophecy  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  of  British  rule  in  India,  guarantee,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  constitute,  both  the  spirit  and  substance  of  that  rule. 
After  re-defining  the  Montagu  reforms  as  an  “experiment,” 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  dealt  with  the  part  played  and  to  be  played 
in  those  reforms  by  the  British  element  in  the  Indian  public 
Services.  “  We  have  wished  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
India,”  said  the  Prime  Minister,  “  in  the  discharge  of  our  trust. 
We  have  invited  them  in  increasing  numbers  and  perhaps  in 
increasing  proportions.  .  .  .  That  was  an  inevitable  evolu¬ 

tion,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  if  it  is  not  already  clear,  that 
that  is  not  in  order  to  lead  up  to  a  final  relinquishment  of  our 
trust.  ...  To  discharge  that  great  trust  it  is  essential  to 
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have  the  aid  of  Indian  civil  servants,  Indian  soldiers,  Indian 
legislators,  Indian  judges.  But  it  is  vital  that  we  should  have 
the  continued  assistance  of  British  officials.  .  .  .  What  I 

want  specially  to  say  is  this,  that  whatever  their  (the  Indians’) 
success,  whether  as  parliamentarians  or  as  administrators,  I  can 
see  no  period  when  they  can  dispense  with  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  a  small  nucleus  of  British  Civil  Servants — of  British 
officials  in  India.  They  are  the  steel  frame  of  the^whole 
structure.  I  do  not  care  what  you  build  into  it ;  if  you  take  that 
steel  frame  out  the  fabric  will  collapse.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  they  should  be  there,  but  not  for  their  own  sakes.” 

Such  is,  and  for  long  has  been,,  the  official,  authorised,  clearly 
defined  policy  of  the  British  (Government  towards  India’s  future. 
The  experimental  character  of  the  proposed  reforms — and  the 
necessity,  if  their  satisfactory  development  is  to  be  secured,  of 
a  strong  British  element  in  India’s  public  Services — is  writ  large 
all  over  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report.  It  was  statutorily 
enjoined  by  Parliament  in  the  preamble  to  the  Government  of 
India  Act  of  1919,  and  in  certain  sections  of  that  Act  itself.  It 
was  made  clearly  apparent  in  the  commentary  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament  on  that  Act  when  it  still  retained  the 
form  of  a  Bill.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  hope  to  demon¬ 
strate — in  respect,  albeit,  only  of  one  branch  of  its  singular 
procedure — the  oblique  fashion  in  which  the  Indian  Government 
has  interpreted,  and  is  interpreting,  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  prerogative  carefully  reserved  to  itself  by 
Parliament  in  the  Act  governing  the  Indian  Eeforms,  and  the 
pledges  made  by  Mr.  Montagu  and  the  Select  Committee. 

On  May  30th,  1922,  nearly  three  months  after  the  delivery  of 
the  speech  already  quoted  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
declared'  that  the  Indian  experiment  must  be  ‘  ‘  gradual  ’  ’  and 
that  “in  no  circumstances  or  conditions  do  we  propose  to  with¬ 
draw  or  impair  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  King-Emperor’’  (in 
India),  the  Indian  Government  in  the  Home  Department 
addressed  to  all  local  Governments  and  administrations  a  secret 
circular  letter.  The  questions  on  which  the  opinion  of  local 
Governments  was  invited  were  summarised  in  the  circular  as 
follows  : — 

“  I.  (a)  Should  the  recruitment  of  Eiu'opeans  for  the  appointments 
now  included  in  the  All-India  Services  be  discontinued  or  largely  reduced  T 
{b)  If  so,  in  what  Services  and  to  what  extent  in  each  Service  ? 

“  II.  If  it  is  decided  to  discontinue  or  largely  reduce  the  recruitment 
of  Europeans : 

“  (a)  Should  the  appointments  for  which  Euro^teans  are  no 
longer  to  be  recruited  be  provino  alised  ? 
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**  (6)  In  the  event  of  provincialiaation  being  accepted,  should 
the  appointments : 

“  (i)  be  merged  in  the  existing  Services  ;  or 
“  (ii)  be  formed  into  sep8u*ate  (upper)  divisions  of  the  provincial 
Services  ?  ” 

The  exact  date  at  which  the  circular  letter  reached  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  is  unknown  to  me.  Possibly  there  was  a 
lacuna  of  some  weeks  between  the  date  of  its  drafting  and  the 
date  of  its  arrival  in  the  provincial  capitals.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  its  existence  in  the  middle  of  July  by  a  secretary 
to  one  of  the  provincial  governments,  who  asked  me  if  I  had  heard 
the  “latest  scandal,”  that  an  authority  none  other  than  the 
Indian  Government  itself  was  now  “  proposing  to  abolish  ”  the 
recruitment  of  British  officers  for  all  the  Civil  Services  in  India. 
Subsequently  members  of  the  Imperial  Police  and  Educational 
Services  drew  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  document. 
In  each  case  the  mention  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of 
blank  incredulity  that  the  Indian  Government  should  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  treating  as  an  open  question,  ripe  for 
the  discussion  of  the  provincial  governments  now  manned  pre¬ 
dominantly  by  Indians,  of  a  principle  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  of  the  very  fibre  of  the  new  constitutional  experi¬ 
ment  in  India.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  document,  and  it  was  not  until  August  4th  that 
the  Morning  Post  was  able  to  publish  a  short  telegraphed  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  purport.  Four  days  later — unfortunately  six  days 
after  the  delivery  of  the  second  of  the  speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  which  allusion  is  made  above — the  same  newspaper 
published  an  extensive  telegraphed  version  of  the  contents  of 
what  has  since  become  known  as  the  “  O’Donnell  circular.” 
Copious  extracts  were  therein  made  from  the  circular  itself, 
which  in  its  entirety  was  presented  to  the  English  public  in 
the  Morning  Post  of  August  31st,  1922,  and  The  Times  of 
September  4th,  1922.  More  than  a  week  after  the  first  tele¬ 
graphic  disclosure  in  London  The  Times  was  induced,  pre¬ 
sumably  by  the  India  Office,  to  publish  the  following  scarcely 
ingenuous  announcement : — “  Statements  have  been  made  that 
the  Government  of  India  has  circularised  the  local  governments 
suggesting  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  European 
recruitment  of  some  of  the  higher  Services  cannot  be  done 
away  with  entirely.  We  understand  that  the  circular  letter 
does  not  warrant  any  such  construction.  In  the  Legislative 
— Assembly  on  February  11th  last  the  Government  of  India 
accepted  a  modification  of  a  tabled  resolution  by  which  it  under¬ 
took  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  means  which  were  being  adopted. 
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or  could  be  applied,  for  giving  fuller  effect  to  the  declared  policy 
of  government  in  regard  to  the  Indianisation  of  the  Services  up 
to  specified  proportions.  The  consequent  circular  letter  to  the 
provincial  governments  set  out  in  summary  form  the  arguments 
used  in  the  debate  on  the  subject,  but  such  a  statement  of  the 
general  case  cannot  be  taken  as  implying  any  definite  expression 
of  opinion.  .  .  .”  Still  later,  on  August  17th,  The  Times  was 
again  “  authoritatively  informed  ”  that  the  “  India  Office  entirely 
endorses  the  contradiction  of  an  interpretation  placed  upon  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  provincial 
governments  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Heading  and  his  counsellors 
regard  as  an  open  question  the  maintenance  of  any  recruitment 
in  this  country  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  other  superior 
Services.”  ”  The  contradiction  first  published  in  The  Times 
of  August  12th  was  amplified,”  wrote  The  Times,  ”  in  the  mes¬ 
sages  from  our  Simla  and  Calcutta  correspondents  which  were 
printed  on  August  14th  and  August  15th.” 

That  the  correspondents  of  The  Times  in  Simla  and  Calcutta 
were  led  astray  was  partly  due  to  the  publication  in  The  Pioneer 
of  the  following  statement  directly  inspired  by  the  Indian 
Government : — “We  have  every  ground  for  stating  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  allegation  that  the  Viceroy 
has  identified  himself  with  the  demand  for  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  Indianisation  of  the  Services,  or  that  he  has  committed 
himself  to  any  further  steps  in  that  direction.  Moreover,  the 
suggestion  that,  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  a  certain  section 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country,  the  Viceroy  favours  the 
abandonment  of  European  recruitment  is  entirely  unfounded.” 
As  has  been  stated.  The  Times,  having  meantime  had  access 
to  the  document,  at  last  published  it  in  full  on  September  4th. 
The  erroneous  character  of  the  statements  which  previously  it 
and  its  Indian  correspondents  had  been  induced,  in  ignorance, 
to  make  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  opening  sentences 
of  its  own  leading  article  on  September  4th.  “We  publish 
to-day,  wrote  The  Times,  “the  full  text  of  the  very  important 
letter  issued  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  India  in  reference  to  recruitment  for  the  All-India 
Services.  The  circular  was  published  last  week  in  India 
[in  point  of  fact  the  date  of  publication  in  India  was  August  13th, 
when  The  Times  and  its  correspondents  were  still  proclaiming 
the  innocent  nature  of  the  O’Donnell  circular],  and  as  our 
Simla  correspondent  observes,  it  is  regarded  both  by  Indians 
and  by  the  rank  and  file  of  European  officials  as  an  indication 
that  the  Indian  Government  is  in  favour  of  the  rapid  Indianisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Services  and  the  complete  cessation  of  European 
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recruitment.  It  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  India  herself  that  this  impression  should  be 
removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

Fortunately  Tke  Times  was  so  entirely  frank  in  its  admission 
of  its  error  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  question  was  regarded,  and  most  naturally  regarded, 
both  by  Indians  and  the  rank  and  file  of  European  officials,  as 
an  indication  of  the  Indian  Government’s  volte  face  in  regard 
to  all  that  the  Montagu  settlement  had  promised  and  implied 
regarding  the  continued  employment  in  India  of  European  public 
servants.  The  O’Donnell  circular,  so  named  after  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home  Department  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  document,  affects,  under  a  guise  of 
strict  impartiality,  to  put  before  the  local  governments  the  case 
for  and  against  the  ”  increased  recruitment”  of  Indians  for  the 
All-India  Services  which — and  which  alone — was  demanded  by  a 
resolution  passed  in  the  Indian  Imperial  Assembly  of  Februarj' 
11th,  1922.  "TFor  the  submission  to  the  provincial  governments 
of  the  case  for  and  against  such  a  proposal  the  Government  of 
India  state,  in  the  circular,  that  they  had  previously  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  permission  so 
given  clearly  explains  the  Secretary  of  State’s  mistaken  denial 
of  the  alleged  nature  of  the  circular  as  twice  communicated  to 
The  Times  before  Lord  Peel  had  been  permitted  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  see  the  O’Donnell  circular.  In  point  of  actual 
fact  the  Indian  Government,  of  their  own  deliberate  choice, 
submitted  to  the  provincial  governments  an  enquiry  on  a  subject 
which  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  reference  contained  in 
the  Assembly’s  resolution — as,  undoubtedly,  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  would  have  been  expressly  excluded  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  the  enquiry  for  which  his  authorisation  was  asked 
and,  in  ignorance,  given.  The  Indian  Government  consulted 
the  provincial  governments  not  as  to  the  possibility  of 
“increased  recruitment  ”  of  Indians  for  the  All-India  Services, 
as  detailed  in  the  Assembly’s  resolution  set  forth  at  the  head 
of  their  own  circular,  but  as  to  whether  (in  the  terms  of  their 
own  summary  of  their  enquiry)  “  the  recruitment  of  Europeans 
for  the  appointments  now  included  in  the  All-India  Services 
should  be  discontinued  or  largely  reduced.”  In  doing  so  they 
exceeded,  as  appears  certain  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  attitude 
to  the  disclosures,  the  authority  of  Lord  Peel  and  they  defied 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  in  the  Assembly,  who  said,  at  the  opening  of  his 
speech  :  “I  want  to  assert  here.  Sir,  emphatically  that  nothing 
is  further  from  my  mind  than  that  my  resolution  should  be 
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interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  British  element 
[  should  be  totally  excluded  from  the  Services.  I  want  to 
emphasise  this  fact  particularly,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
associate  myself  with  anything  that  is  based  on  considerations 
of  race ;  and  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  British  element 
that  I  have  ventured  to  move  this  resolution,  but  it  is  with  a 
view  to  try  to  remove  the  bar  that  at  present  obtains  against 
Indians  that  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  move  the  Assembly  in 
the  matter.” 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  almost  every  Indian  member 
reiterated  Mr.  Dwarkadas’  repudiation,  while  at  least  three 
members  of  the  Assembly  strongly  opposed  even  the  ‘  ‘  increased 
Indianisation  ”  which  Mr.  Dwarkadas  had  proposed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  defects  and  irregularities  of  the  O’Donnell  circular 
are  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  the 
authority  accorded  ad  hoc  to  the  Indian  GU)vernment  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  Assembly.  The  major  portion 
of  the  circular  consists  of  skeleton  arguments  for  and  against 
the  "  abolition  or  any  large  reduction  ”  of  the  recruitment  of 
Europeans.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
European  recruitment  contain  or  suggest  about  all  that,  at  the 
present  juncture,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  proposal  which  Mr. 
Montagu  in  his  most  sanguine  flights  admitted  to  be  impossible 
for  “so  far  in  the  future  as  any  man  can  foresee.”  The 
Services’  existing  economic  strains — the  worst  of  them  could 
speedily  be  remedied  at  small  cost,  given  goodwill  in  Whitehall 
and  Simla — are  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  argument.  The 
rapidly  diminishing  status,  ^  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
European  public  servants  in  India  follow  next.  The  demand  of 
Indians  for  the  Indianisation  of  the  Services  is  represented  as 
“older  and  perhaps  even  more  insistent  than  the  demand  for 
self-government.”  “It  is  also  more  difficult  to  resist,”  says 
the  circular.  “Nothing  can  be  more  inevitable  and  legitimate 
than  the  desire  of  Indians  that  the  Services  should  be  manned 
by  men  of  their  own  race ;  and  this  natural  sentiment  is 
reinforced  by  financial  considerations.”  No  evidence  is  adduced 
by  the  Indian  Grovernment  of  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian 
so  afflicted  with  the  race  madness  as  to  advocate  the  “abolition  ” 
of  European  recruitment  for  the  Services  at  the  present  juncture. 
The  plea  is  entered,  however,  that  purely  indigenous  Services 
would  be  cheaper,  although  the  practical  experience  of  the 
reforms  in  every  province  has  been  that  they  increase  the  expense 
of  administration  in  all  departments  and  give  the  public  a  smaller 
return  for  its  expenditure.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  high 
salaries  notoriously  demanded  and  received — an  instance  is  the 
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stipend  of  Es.  7,000'  a*  month  accorded  to  Sir  Ali  Imam  as 
Chief  Minister  to  the  Nizam — by  Indian  officials,  nor  of  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  existing  Councils  to  sanction  lower  rates 
of  pay  for  Indian  than  for  European  members  of  the  existing 
official  cadres.  If  the  demand  for  the  increasing  Indianisation 
of  the  Services  is  “difficult  to  resist,”  it  is  precisely  because  in 
the  ranks  of  the  intelligentsia  the  European  standard  of  pay  is 
coveted,  and  not  because  the  intelligentsia  has  the  smallest 
intention  of  sacrificing  itself  on  the  altar  of  economy.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  O’Donnell  circular  that  a  double  use  is  made 
of  a  consideration  which,  at  best,  can  be  utilised  only  to  enforce 
one  contention. 

The  circular  proceeds  to  advance  yet  another  argument  which 
has  been  universally  regarded  as  indicating  where  the  Indian 
Government’s  real  sympathies  lie.  In  twenty  or  twenty-five 
.years’  time,  the  argument  asserts,  the  recruitment  of  European 
officers  may  have  become  impracticable  or  undesirable.  Let  us, 
it  proceeds,  in  effect,  anticipate  the  process  and  obviate  the  need, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence,  for  a  large  pensions  bill. 
Finally,  with  characteristic  lack  of  ingenuousness  the  argument 
is  advanced  that  even  granted  abolition  of  recruitment  now,  the 
presence  of  a  substantial  European  element  in  the  Services  is 
assured  for  many  years  to  come.  Even  given  total  cessation 
of  recruitment  now,  the  European  strength  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  according  to  the  circular,  will  still  be  50  per  cent,  twelve 
years  hence,  and  for  at  least  fifteen  years  the  Services  will 
contain,  at  worst,  a  “  substantial  proportion  ”  of  Europeans. 
The  argument  is  based  merely  on  actuarial  calculations,  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  moral  effect  of  abolition  on  the  existing 
European  element  in  the  Services  being  excluded.  In  their 
protest  addressed  to  Lord  Peel  against  the  O’Donnell  circular 
the  Association  of  Public  Servants  of  the  Central  Provinces 
write  :  ‘  ‘  The  stoppage  of  recruitment  in  India  will  stimulate 
the  retirement  of  present  members  of  the  Services.  Their  work 
will  be  carried  on  under  still  more  difficult  conditions,  and  in 
greater  isolation.  My  Association  is  in  a  position  to  assure  your 
lordship  that  the  resultant  weakening  of  the  European  element 
will  be  far  more  rapid  than  the  Government  of  India  anticipates.” 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that,  given  a  moment’s  reflection, 
the  fact  emphasised  by  the  Central  Provinces  Association  was 
(1)  With  Sir  Ali  Imam’s  salary  as  Chief  Minister  in  an  Indian  Native' State 
may  be  compared  the  salary  of  Re.  6,600  accorded  to  Members  of  the  Viceroy’s 
Executive  Council,  who  are  practically  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  the  salary  of  Rs.  6,333  per  mensem  accorded  to  the  new  Indian 
Ministers  in  the  major  British  provinces.  The  salary  of  the  British  Governor  of 
Assam  is  Rs.  6,600  per  mensem. 
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familiar  enough  to  the  compiler  of  the  circular.  Eetiremcnts 
under  the  existing  scheme  for  proportionate  pensions  have  been 
numerous  in  all  Services,  and  only  the  timely  extension  beyond 
1924  of  the  time  limit  for  the  operation  of  the  retirement  privilege 
retarded  the  rapid  denudation  of  the  Services  which  was  in 
progress  until  six  months  ago. 

The  Indian  Government’s  skeleton  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  “  abandoni^nt,”  “abolition,”  or  “large  reduction”  of 
European  recruitment  are  swelled  in  the  O’Donnell  circular  by 
special  pleading  susceptible  of  the  most  obvious  refutation.  The 
one  object  of  the  Indian  Government  in  sketching  the  possible 
arguments  on  the  other  side  appears  to  have  been  the  total 
exclusion  of  precisely  those  considerations  which  have  convinced 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Montagu,  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  and 
will  for  long  continue  to  convince  every  reasonable  person  who 
knows  the  country  at  first  hand,  that  the  abolition  of  European 
recruitment  for  the  Services  in  India  involves  the  gross  betrayal 
of  a  British  trust  and  contains  the  menace  of  a  disaster  from 
which,  once  it  had  occurred,  India  would  never  recover.  “  You 
cannot  talk  of  India  as  if  it  were  one  people,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  February  14th  in  the  House  of  Commons.  “  The  only 
unity  created  in  India  has  been  by  British  rule,  , and  if  Britain 
withdrew  her  strong  hand  there  would  be  chaos,  confusion,  and 
desolation  indescribable.”  “How,”  asked  Lord  Morley,  years 
before  in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  Premier,  “  should  we  look 
in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world  if  we  turned  our  back  upon 
our  duty  and  our  trust?  How  should  we  bear  the  savage  scorn 
of  our  consciences  when,  as  assuredly  we  should,  we  heard  in 
the  dark  distance  the  storm  and  confusion  and  carnage  in 
India?  ”  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech  of  August  2nd,  made 
clear  the  connection  between  the  retention  of  the  British  element 
in  the  Indian  Services  and  the  prevention  of  chaos.  “  They  are,” 
he  said,  “  the  steel  frame  of  the  whole  structure.  I  do  not  care 
what  you  build  into  it,  if  you  take  that  steel  frame  out  the  fabric 
will  collapse.”  “We  are  certain,”  wrote  the  authors  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  “  that  the  English  members  of  the 
Services  will  continue  to  be  as  necessary  as  ever  to  India.  They 
may  be  diminished  in  numbers,  but  they  must  not  fall  off  in 
quality.  .  .  .  We  believe  then  that,  so  far  in  the  future  as 

any  man  can  foresee,  a  strong  element  of  Europeans  will  be 
required  in  India’s  public  service.” 

The  skeleton  arguments  advanced  against  the  abolition  of 
European  recruitment  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
O’Donnell  circular  are  grouped  under  only  three  brief  heads.  No 
allusion  is  made  to  the  part  played  by  the  European  element  in 
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the  Services,  in  the  present  no  less  than  the  past,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  safeguarding  of  India  from  internal  chaos  and  confusion. 
No  warning  is  uttered  as  to  the  danger  of  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  those  men  who  alone  arbitrate  between  races  and  creeds  in 
all  times  of  India’s  bitter  feuds.  (As  I  write  the  Hindus  and 
Moslems  of  Multan,  after  nearly  a  week  of  inter-religious  murder, 
arson,  shop  looting,  and  temple  wrecking,  are  petitioning  for  a 
British  administrator  to  try  the  scores  of  cases  resulting  from  the 
outbreak.)  The  inevitable  reply  to  the  allegedly  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  that  Indians  increasingly  demand  Indianisation  is  omitted. 
Whence  are  to  be  derived,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the 
2,500  Indians,  fitted  by  character  and  self-reliance  no  less  than 
intelligence  and  impartiality,  to  replace  the  Europeans  who, 
roughly  to  that  number,  perform  the  tasks  of  judging,  adminis¬ 
tering,  educating  and  conducting  and  inspiring  the  many 
technical  services  of  the  country?  The  Services  in  India  are, 
to  use  a  French  analogy,  a  bloc  from  which  no  stone  can  easily 
be  taken  away.  If  the  medical  service  is  deprived  of  its 
European  element  the  continued  presence  of  the  European’s 
family  in  the  country  becomes  an  impossibility.  If,  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  Civil  Service  is  to  be  denuded  of  its  European 
element,  the  guarantee  of  justice  enjoyed  by  the  European 
element  in  the  other  Services  becomes  sufficiently  doubtful  to 
ensure  their  rapid  departure  also.  Admittedly  India  is  now  able 
to  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  capable  public  servants. 
Hence  the  justification  of  the  existing  scheme  of  slow  but  steady 
infiltration  of  an  Indian  element  in  the  Services.  The 
“abolition”  of  European  recruitment  is  another  proposition 
altogether.  If  within  any  predicable  time  India  is  unlikely  to 
be  in  a  position  to  fill  adequately  the  cadres  of  the  Services  the 
discussion  initiated  by  the  Indian  Government  is  at  least  prema¬ 
ture,  not  to  say  futile.  Of  this  consideration  of  the  paucity  of 
Indian  material  the  Indian  Government  say  nothing.  They 
content  themselves,  as  already  noted,  with  three  main  reflections. 

Of  these  the  first  concerns  exclusively  the  disadvantages  arising 
out  of  the  growing  economic  difficulties  and  the  diminution  of 
his  authority  and  prestige,  which  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  become  the  constant  preoccupation  of  every  class 
of  European  public  servant  in  India.  The  argument  used  by  the 
O’Donnell  circular  expresses  the  hope  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
position  may  change  for  the  better.  Economic  difficulties  in 
other  countries  may  become  so  pressing  that  India  may  again 
become  a  country  where  Europeans  will  seek  relatively  profitable 
employment.  Newcomers  who  did  not  experience  the  old-time 
plenty  may  bask  in  the  consolations  which  still  remain.  Even 
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for  the  reduction  of  influence  sustained  by  the  European  public 
servant  there  may  be  compensations,  such  as  the  task  of  leading 
one  of  the  new  Parliaments  in  debate.  Unfortunately,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convey  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  hardships  now 
attaching  to  the  service  of  Europeans  in  India  the  feebleness  of 
the  chief  argument  thus  placed  on  the  lips  of  those  opposing 
the  abolition  of  European  recruitment.  Undoubtedly  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  Indian  Government  themselves  possess 
the  power  to  negative  one  of  the  powerful  arguments  used  by 
those  who,  if  they  do  not  actually  desire,  are  becoming  apathetic 
towards  the  elimination  of  the  European  element  in  the  Services. 
The  recent  much-advertised  revision  of  the  time  scales  of  pay 
for  public  servants  in  India  was,  except  in  relation  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  who  are  for  the  most  part  unmarried,  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  There  are  known  personally  to  the  writer  public  servants 
possessing  between  twelve  and  twenty  years’  service  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  revision  of  the  scale  rates  of  pay,  are  actually 
in  receipt  of  lower  net  pay  than  they  would  have  received  had 
the  “  concessions  ”  never  been  made.  Even  those  civil 
servants  recruited  under  the  special  temporary  post-war  scheme 
are  among  the  cruellest  sufferers  from  the  present  enhanced  cost 
of  living  for  Europeans.  Again,  neither  the  Secretary  of  State 
nor  the  Indian  Gk)vernment  have  given  the  smallest  practical 
attention  to  the  truly  appalling  hardships  entailed  by  the  present 
high  cost  of  passages  to  and  from  Europe.  For  a  married  civil 
servant  of  fifteen  years’  service  some  three  months’  full  pay  is 
absorbed  by  the  return  passage  to  India — and  all  passage  costs, 
save  the  initial  outward  passage,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  public 
servant — of  himself,  his  wife  and  two  children  in  the  cheapest 
second-class  berths  he  can  procure.  For  -a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Police  Service  of  similar  standing  the  same  charge 
represents  a  minimum  of  five  months’  full  pay.  A  continuation 
of  service  in  India  for  officers  such  as  these  now  means  one  of 
two  things,  either  perpetual  separation  from  their  families  for 
the  whole  of  their  service,  or  the  ultimate  assimilation  of  the 
members  of  their  families  to  the  “Anglo-Indian”  (aliter 
Eurasian)  type  by  twenty  years  of  continuous  residence  in  the 
country.  Admittedly  hardships  such  as  these  were  never  con¬ 
templated  when  the  existing  covenants  were  signed.  Yet  no 
effort  is  made  to  redress  them  despite  years  of  urgent  represen¬ 
tation  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  A  third  strand  in  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  European  recruitment 
which  is  based  on  decrease  in  the  standard  and  opportunities  of 
service  now  available  in  this  country  to  ambitious  men,  and  the 
deterioration  in  their  quality  which  allegedly  is  feared  in  oonse- 
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quence,  is  similarly  open  to  correction  in  very  large  measure  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Unfortunately,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  themselves,  and  the  provincial  governments  no  less, 
connive  at  a  process  which  is  fast  removing  the  prize  posts  from 
the  range  of  the  European  servants’  ambitions.  In  the  minds 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  these 
responsible  posts  were  destined  to  remain  the  necessary  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  best  type  of  Englishmen  after  the  growth  of  the 
self-governing  municipality  and  district  board  had  exhausted 
much  of  the  district  officer’s  utility.  Already  the  tendency  is 
to  assign  to  the  Indian  almost  every  available  post  of  respon¬ 
sibility  regardless  of  competence,  while  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  district  officer’s  usefulness  is  already  perilously  near 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact  in  several  provinces,  notably 
Bengal.  The  process  of  struggle  with  its  consequent  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  disillusionment  could  be  largely  alleviated  by  the 
definite  elimination  of  racial  considerations  in  the  making  of 
certain  classes  of  appointment.  Unfortunately,  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  is  as  unlikely  while  racial  currents 
run  as  strong  as  they  now  do,  as  is  the  amelioration  of  the 
passage  difficulty  at  a  time  when  an  excuse  for  ignoring  it  is 
furnished  by  recurring  deficits  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  Indian  Government’s  annual  outlay.  The  Government  of 
India,  it  is  true,  might  well  blush  to  employ  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  European  recruitment  arguments  Which  are  derived 
from  the  Services’  curable  discontent.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  adduces  the  alleged  curability  of  that  very  discontent 
as  a  valid  argument  hkely  to  be  employed  in  favour  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  element,  it  is  guilty  of  a  non  sequitur  which 
is  apparent  to  every  public  servant  in  India,  for  he  knows  that 
the  Indian  Government  as  now  constituted,  which  circulated 
the  O’Donnell  letter,  will  never  raise  a  finger  to  promote  the 
hoped  for  improvements  in  Service  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
the  Government  adds  an  ingredient  of  peculiar  bitterness  to  its 
cynicism  when  it  pleads  that  “Europeans  employed  in  Indian 
States  do  not  find  the  atmosphere  inimical  to  them,  and  many 
occupy  in  these  administrations  a  position  of  peculiar  privilege 
and  regard.’’  Did  the  Indian  Government  of  to-day  exercise 
for  the  upholding  of  the  authority  of  its  servants  the  unques¬ 
tioning  discipline  demanded  in  the  Native  States  the  public 
Services  in  British  India  would  never  have  reached  their  present 
straits. 

The  only  remaining  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
European  recruiting  which  are  adduced  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  of  a  negative  character.  The  second  of  them,  however. 
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is  notable  for  its  exaggerated  assertion  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  Indian  legislatures  and  the  educated  classes  are 
demanding  the  complete  and  rapid  Indianisation  of  the  Services. 
The  argument  against  such  a  policy  consists  in  an  expression  of 
the  pious  hope  that  bitter  experience  may  cause  the  said  legis¬ 
latures  and  classes  to  change'  their  minds  and  so  check  a  tendency 
which  has  received  considerable  impetus  from  the  O’Donnell 
circular  itself.  In  the  third  argument  the  Indian  Government 
approach  nearer  than  anywhere  else  to  an  apparent  realisation 
of  all  that  might  and  should  have  been  said  in  the  O’Donnell 
circular  by  way  of  warning  against  the  deadly  perils  which  any 
acceptance  of  the  rash  suggestions  (xmtained  in  the  circular 
would  inevitably  entail  for  India.  “  The  risks  inherent  in 
complete  cessation  of  further  (European)  recruitment  must  not,” 
the  argument  declares,  “be  ignored.”  “If  a  stage  were  ever 
reached,”  it  states  in  a  few  brief  lines,  “  when  Europeans  would 
only  be  found  in  limited  numbers  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Service,  and  if  it  were  then  found  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
position,  the  reconstitution  of  the  Services  would  be  difi&cult, 
and  the  absence  of  a' trained  European  element  in  the  lower 
grades  would  seriously  embarrass  the  Government.”  The 
opinion  of  the  Ceniral  Provinces  Association  of  Public  Servants, 
already  referred  to,  is  that  only  a  revolution  would  provide  the 
conditions  necessary  to  such  an  operation.  No  person,  indeed, 
who  enjoys  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  temper  of  the 
existing  Indian  political  parties,  and  the  atmosphere  prevalent 
in  the  various  legislatures,  can  imagine  that  once  the  fatal  process 
was  initiated  there  would  remain  the  smallest  chance  of  reversing 
the  gear. 

The  possibility  of  complete  reversal,  entailing  the  potentiality 
of  a  resort  to  force,  enjoins  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  what, 
when  all  is  said,  remains  the  most  remarkable  omission  from  this 
discussion  so  perfunctorily  and  mysteriously  inaugurated  by  the 
Indian  Government.  Of  the  relation  of  the  European  Civil 
Services  in  India  to  the  European  military  strength  in  the  country, 
and  to  the  European  element  ‘  in  the  Indian  regiments,  the 
O’Donnell  circular  says  no  single  word.  The  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  are  asked  to  reply  speedily  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  abolishing  European  recruitment  for  the  Civil  Services 
in  India.  No  effort  is  made  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  even  if  the  elimination  of  the  European  element  in  the 
Civil  Services  be  possible  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  element  in  the  Indian  Army  has  hardly 
yet  been  so  much  as  contemplated  either  by  the  most  reckless 
experimenters,  or  by  the  most  ambitious  of  Indian  politicians. 
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The  views  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report  on  this  point  are 
sufficiently  explicit.  “Is  it  conceivable,”  asked  the  authors 
of  the  report,  “  that  India’s  only  surviving  connection  with  the 
Empire  will  be  found  in  the  presence  of  British  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  her  borders?  We  may  say  at  once  that 
the  last  contingency  cannot  be  contemplated.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  Indian  self-respect  or  British  common  sense  would 
assent  for  a  moment  to  such  a  proposition.  At  least  so  long 
as  the  Empire  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  India  a  substantial 
element  of  Englishmen  must  remain,  and  must  be  secured  both 
in  her  Government  and^in  her  public  Services.”  Of  any  such 
necessity  the  Government  of  India  apj^ears  completely  to  have 
lost  sight  when  it  demanded  an  answer  “  as  quickly  as  practic¬ 
able,”  and  “  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,”  to  the  momentous 
question  whether  the  time  has  come  for  discontinuing  or  largely 
reducing  the  recruitment  of  Europeans  for  the  Indian  public 
Services.  There  can  at  the  present  time  be  no  question  of 
abandoning  the  Empire’s  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  India. 
It  is  rumoured — I  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth — that  a 
progressive  scheme  for  the  complete  officering  of  the  Indian 
Army  with  Indian  officers  within  thirty  years  has  received  the 
conditional  acceptance  of  the  Indian  Government.  Even  if  the 
rumour  be  true — and  the  first  step  towards  the  initiation  of  such 
a  process  has  scarcely  been  taken — it  is  obvious  that  the  result 
of  the  abolition  at  the  present  moment  of  British  recruitment 
for  the  Civil  Seiwices  must  be  the  institution  of  a  lop-sided 
process  which  will  end  by  denuding  the  Civil  Services  of  the 
organised  British  support  which  can  only  come  from  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  regular  recruitment,  at  a  time  when  the  disappearance 
of  the  British  element  from  the  Indian  Army  has  been  but  half 
completed.  In  the  words  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  the 
inconceivable  will  have  come  to  pass.  Apart  from  public  servants 
recruited  ad  hoc,  as  are  Persia’s  new  financial  advisers  from 
America,  the  only  connection  between  India  and  the  British 
Empire  will  then  be  found  in  the  presence  of  the  British  troops 
engaged  in  defending  her  borders  If  the  Indian  Government 
is  genuinely  desirous  of  observing  the  spirit  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report,  common  prudence  would  surely  have  dictated 
the  postponement  of  the  inquiry  as  to  abolition  of  European 
recruitment  in  the  Civil  Services,  until  the  same  Government’s 
proposals  for  the  de-Europeanisation  of  the  Indian  Army — if 
such  revolutionary  proposals  are  in  actual  point  of  fact  con¬ 
templated  w'ith  favour  in  Simla — had  at  least  received  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  responsible  military 
authorities  in  Whitehall. 
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The  Indian  Government  has  vouchsafed  no  defence  of  its  issue 
of  the  O’Donnell  circular  to  the  provincial  governments — unless 
it  be  a  defence  to  assert  that  Government’s  right  to  make  any 
inquiry  it  pleases  so  long  as,  in  doing  so,  it  successfully  pursues 
the  methods  of  secrecy  and  assumes  an  apparently  ‘  ‘  impartial  ’  ’ 
attitude.  Under  the  Government  of  India  Act  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  endowed  with  what,  apart  from  the  traditional  reverence 
of  the  British  “  constitution  ”  for  precedent,  are  almost  despotic 
powers  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  the  Civil  Services  in 
India.  “The  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  may  make  rules,’’ 
according  to  Section  96b  (2)  of  the  Act,  “  for  regulating  the 
classitication  of  the  Civil  Services  in  India,  the  methods  of  their 
recruitment,  their  conditions  of  service,  pay,  and  allowances, 
and  discipline  and  conduct.’’  In  according  to  the  Government 
of  India  his  permission  to  make  inquiries  within  the  terms  of 
the  Imperial  Assembly’s  resolution.  Lord  Peel  thus  acted  strictly 
within  his  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  clear, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Indian  Government 
exceeded  the  terms  of  the  permission  given  to  it  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  In  so  doing  it  exceeded  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  of  which  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  are 
made  the  solemn  guardians.  Technically  the  Secretary  of  State 
appears  to  possess  powers  to  enjoin  the  Government  of  India 
to  abolish  European  recruitment  for  the  Services  to-morrow. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  freedom  of  action  of  both  himself 
and  of  the  Government  of  India  acting  under  his  authority  is 
limited  by  sections  of  the  very  statute  which  endows  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  his  authority  over  the  Indian  public 
Services.  In  Section  84a  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  there 
appears  the  important  statutory  authorisation  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  1919,  of  a  Boyal  Commission.  Its  functions  are  defined  as 
follows: — “The  persons  whose  names  are  so  submitted,  if 
approved  by  his  Majesty,  shall  be  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  system  of  government,  the 
growth  of  education,  and  the  development  of  representative 
institutions,  in  British  India,  and  matters  connected  therewith, 
and  the  Commission  shall  report  as  to  whether  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  desirable  to  establish  the  principle  of  reEwnsible 
government,  or  to  extend,  modify,  or  restrict  the  degree  of 
responsible  government  then  existing  therein,  including  the 
question  whether  the  establishment  of  second  chambers  of  the 
local  legislatures  is  or  is  not  desirable.’’ 

A  reference  to  the  preamble  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1919,  will  show  that  the  question  of  the  progressive  development 
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in  India  of  self-governing  institutions  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  question  of  the  “  increasing  "  association  of  Indians  in  every 
branch  of  Indian  administration.  Both  were  first  promised  to 
India  in  the  Parliamentary  declaration  of  August,  1917 ;  both 
were  conditionally  guaranteed  to  India  in  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  which  set  the  reforms  afoot  in  1919.  An  affirmative 
answer  returned  by  all  the  provincial  governments  to  India’s 
question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  European  recruitment 
for  the  Indian  public  Services  cannot  fail,  if  acted  upon  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  Indian  Government’s  suggestion  and 
instigation,  to  influence  adversely  the  control  reserved  by  Parlia-- 
ment  over  the  future  progress  of  responsible  government  in 
India  when  it  decreed  the  appointment  in  1929  of  a  revisory 
Commission.  To  ‘  ‘  restrict  the  degree  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  then  existing  in  India  ”  will  become  a  manifest  impossi¬ 
bility  if  the  recruitment  of  the  European  element  for  the  public 
Services  is  permitted  to  cease  in  1922.  The  Indian  Government 
is  bound  by  Section  84b  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  if 
by  no  other  statutory  authority,  to  observe  scrupulously  the 
decision,  so  recently  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  detailed 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  as  to 
the  percentage  of  European  and  Indian  recruitment  for  the 
various  all-India  Services.  The  only  plausible  excuse  ever 
advanced  for  the  Government  of  India’s  action  ig  raising  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  European  recruitment  consists  in 
the  allegation  that  already  European  recruitment  for  the  Indian 
Services  is  as  good  as  dead.  If  that  assertion  be  true  it  was  surely 
the  Indian  Government’s  prime  duty  as  the  guardian,  of  the 
Parliamentary  Constitution  of  1919,  and  of  the  subsequent  settle¬ 
ment  embodied  in  the  rules  made  under  the  Act  of  that  year, 
not  to  inquire  of  the  provincial  governments  whether  European 
recruitment  could  be  abandoned  altogether,  but  to  beseech  their 
assistance  and  support  in  checking  a  process  which,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  Service  associations,  is  “  cutting  at  the  very  root 
of  the  reform  scheme.” 


Calcutta,  September  2Sth. 


George  Pilcher. 
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GEEMANY’S  WAE  ON  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  : 

A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 

Beblin,  December  9th. 

Probably  before  this  appears  the  Ally  Ambassadors  will  have 
delivered  a  Note  to  the  German  Government  demanding  the 
cessation  of  certain  serious  breaches  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
Note  is  already  drafted  :  its  subject  is  the  differential  higher 
prices  for  exports  to  Ally  high-exchange  countries  which  Germany 
compels  her  merchants  to  exact,  as  condition  for  granting  them 
export  licences.  This  practice  is  not  only  a  Treaty  breach,  but 
is  also  a  gross  abuse.  It  is  combined  with  repudiation,  to  certain 
countries  only,  of  the  paper  mark — an  Austrian  may  buy  goods 
with  paper  marks,  whereas  an  Englishman,  even  if  he  has 
already,  as  is  often  the  case,  lost  heavily  from  mark  depreciation, 
may  not ;  and  it  is  an  ingenious,  utterly  dishonest  way  of  injuring 
England’s  trade.  The  Note  will  be  the  first  protest ;  but  happily 
not  the  last.  The  later  Notes  will  concern  the  anti-Treaty 
restrictions,  outrages  and  extortions  practised  against  Ally  visitors 
and  residents.  Whether  Wilhelmstrasse  expects  the  storm  that 
is  gathering  about  its  head,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sharp  anti-German  attacks  published  in  the  English 
Press  in  late  November  and  early  this  month  were  no  accident. 
Probably  these  attacks  surprised  stay-at-home  Englishmen.  For 
three  years  they  have  read  vague  complaints — Ally  travellers  were 
swindled  in  hotels,  threatened  with  violence  for  refusing  to  pay 
“  foreigner  taxes,”  annoyed  by  the  police,  blackmailed  by 
states  and  municipalities,  forbidden  freedom  of  movement,  and 
robbed  of  their  property.  The  Ally  Governments  did  nothing. 
For  that  they  were  not  to  blame.  The  blame  lies  on  the  aggrieved 
foreigners,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  whom  submitted  with 
a  grumble,  while  one  sent  an  unsupported  complaint  to  his  local 
newspaper,  and  only  the  hundredth  did  what  all  could  have  done 
with  success — resisted,  and  threatened  to  bring  down  justice  on 
the  official  criminals.  Foreigners  in  all  countries  ought  to  know 
such  laws  as  can  concern  themselves ;  and  in  Germany  Ally 
citizens  ought  to  know  the  Peace  Treaty,  or  at  least  its  protec¬ 
tive  provisions,  almost  all  of  which  are  contained  in  Article  276. 
But  this  knowledge  is  harder  than  it  seems.  Only  persons  who 
know  German  pre-war  law  can  fully  understand  a  Peace  Treaty 
provision,  the  import  of  which  is  largely  defined  by  this  pre-war 
law.  Such  knowledge  is  rare.  So  the  Ally  citizen  contented 
himself  with  his  half-articulate  grumble ;  and,  as  more  often 
than  not  he  was  a  passing  visitor,  he  had  no  motive  for  examining 
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facts,  law  and  Treaty.  Naturally,  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse ;  and  they  have  now  reached  a  stage  at  which,  unless  reso¬ 
lute  diplomatic  action  is  at  once  taken,  a  violent  international 
conflict  is  bound  to  come. 

The  German  Federal  Government  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt. 
It  is  true  that  the  states,  the  municipalities,  the  police,  which 
are  organs  of  the  states  or  municipalities,  and  the  housing 
bureau,  which  are  municipal  organs,  are  the  leaders  and  chief 
practitioners  in  the  campaign  of  outrage  against  foreigners.  But 
the  Ee public  attempts  no  remedy.  It  is  content  with  a  virtuous 
consciousness  of  goodwill.  This  passive  rectitude  is  not  enough. 
The  Republic  alone  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  for  enforcement  of  the  Constitution,  which  (Article 
178)  accepts  the  Peace  Treaty  as  Constitutional  law,  and  for 
enforcement  of  Federal  law;  and,  as  I  shall  show,  the  official 
anti-foreign  outrages  violate  Federal  law  quite  as  badly  as  they 
violate  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  happy  attitude  of  Federal  Ger¬ 
many  on  these  serious  matters  is  well  known  to  me.  When  a 
year  ago  I  described  to  Wilhelmstrasse  an  outrage  upon  a  British 
subject,  attempted — without  success — by  the  Berlin  police,  I  got 
the  bland  reply  that  the  Berlin  Police  Presidency  was  indeed  a 
camorra  of  law-breakers ;  but  that  British  subjects  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  tolerant  and  easy-going ;  their  complaints  no  doubt  had 
substance,  but  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  substance  was;  and  meantime  the  threat  of  a  collision  with 
the  British  Government  (also,  of  course,  easy-going)  was  trifling 
compared  with  the  near  terrors  of  a  Federal  conflict  with  the  local 
law-breakers.  That  was  true — at  the  time.  I  felt  bound  to 
answer  that  it  would  not  always  be  true.  It  was,  in  fact,  known 
to  me  that  at  least  one  British  subject  in  Berlin  was  by  no  means 
easy-going ;  he  had  long  before  set  an  uncomfortably  sharp  eye 
on  the  official  criminals;  and  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 
assume  that  he,  or  another  angry  Ally  citizen,  would  not  some 
day  take  the  matter  up  in  a  way  that  might  prove  quite  as 
uncomfortable  to  Wilhelmstrasse  as  would  the  disturbance  of  its 
own  happy  mood.  This  day  has  come.  It  is  time  to  make  a 
full  exposure,  in  the  confidence  that  though  the  sleep  of  Wilhelm¬ 
strasse  may  be  rudely  broken  into,  the  sleep  of  foreigners  in 
Germany  will  cease  to  be  perturbed  by  apprehensions  of  officially 
practised  and  officially  encouraged  licence. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attack  the  German  people.  Their 
offences  are  small ;  and  in  these  they  took  the  lead  from  their 
rulers.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  opposite  might  have  been 
excused,  they  were  ej^tremely  friendly  to  citizens  of  former  enemy 
countries.  If  they  are  so  no  longer,  their  Government  is  respon- 
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sible ;  and  it  is  not  the  Government’s  merit,  but  the  on  the  whole 
temperate  habit  of  mind  of  the  private  citizen  that  has  pre¬ 
vented  private  attacks  on  foreigners  going  to  extremes.  But 
even  with  unofficial  Germans  things  are  not  as  they  were  after 
the  Armistice.  Shopkeepers — when  they  cannot  plunder — insult 
foreigners.  There  is  a  shop  in  the  Berlin  Leipzigerstrasse  with 
the  placard  “  Kein  Verkauf  an  Amldnder !  ”  ;  shopping  foreigners 
hear  behind  them  the — usually  unfounded — grumble,  “  Of  course, 
the  foreigner  is  served  first !  ”  ;  and  in  public  places  the  foreigner, 
who  spoke  his  own  language  freely  in  embittered  1919,  now, 
after  three  years  of  Peace,  wisely  keeps  his  mouth  closed.  The 
public  has  been  given  official  proof  that  foreigners  are  outlaws 
whom  the  police  threaten,  whom  local  tax-leviers  penalise  with 
impunity,  and  whom  their  Governments  have  forgotten.  Violent 
anti-foreign  incitements  in  the  Press  and  from  public  men  support 
this  official  theory.  In  the  last  few  months  the  Press  anti- 
foreign  campaign  has  known  no  bounds.  Although  it  often  trans¬ 
gresses  the  criminal  law,  the  Public  Prosecutor  (being  busy 
assailing  native  Germans  for  calling  Ministers  fools  or  some 
equally  dreadful  offence)  does  nothing.  Journals  of  all  classes 
insult  and  threaten.  The  reactionary  Zeit  calls  foreigners  with¬ 
out  any  distinction  of  nationality,  class  or  occupation,  “blood¬ 
suckers  ’’ ;  the  Conservative  Lokal-Anzeiger  tells  readers  that 
a  decent  foreigner  in  Berlin  is  as  rare  as  a  white  crow ;  and  the 
Liberal  Berlin  Tagehlatt  thus  comments  on  a  harmless  decree 
against  dancing,  “  The  action  of  the  Government  is  not  in  reality 
directed  at  Berliners  .  .  .  it  is  an  attempt  to  educate  the 

arrogant  foreigner.”  The  Socialist  and  Communist  (Inter¬ 
nationalist)  Press  is  worst  of  all.  The  Vorwdrts  prints  a  cock 
and  bull  story  of  how  an  unnamed  American  used  his  dollars 
to  exploit  and  rob  Germans.  Now  though  a  mere  reference  to 
the  dollar  exchange  and  to  German  prices  proves  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  guilty  of  the  acts  alleged  would  have  lost  five-sixths  of  his 
dollars  in  a  couple  of  months,  the  Vorwdrts  joins  the  campaign 
to  terrorise  the  alien.  What  it  says  is  just  what  newspapers 
of  other  politics  say  every  day  : — 

“  How  long  shall  we  tolerate  the  grabbing  around  of  this  foreign 
pest  ?  True,  those  who  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  fallen  Germany  can  seldom 
be  brought  before  the  Courts.  They  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
swindling.  .  .  .  The  pampering  of  the  foreign  parasites  who  have  converted 
Berlin  and  all  other  great  German  cities  into  objects  of  exploitation  must 
finally  cease.  .  .  .  The  new  masters  of  Berlin  must  be  set  in  the  pillory. .  .  . 
That  alone  will  terrorise  them  away.” 

Now  the  Vorwdrts  in  its  particular  methods  of  finding  material 
on  which  to  base  incitements  to  violence  against  foreigners  is  no 
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exception.  Newspapers  daily  print  stories  of  the  foreigner, 
always  unnamed,  who  exclaims  in  public  “the  hungry  Boche!  ” 
who  demonstratively  lights  his  cigar  with  a  thousand-mark  bank¬ 
note,  or  who  foolishly  risks  his  life  by  talking  noisily  to  com¬ 
patriots  about  “  German  pigs.”  Such  stories  are  circulated  not 
only  by  the  Press,  but  by  responsible  public  men.  I  shall  give 
two  instances.  An  active  incendiary  is  the  Prussian  Landtag 
member,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior,  before  that  Mayor 
of  Schoneberg,  Dr.  Dominicus.  Dominions  is  just  now  cham¬ 
pioning  a  new  Kniff  law  (for  definition  see  further  on)  against 
foreigners.  In  order  to  justify  this  he  published  the  astounding 
charge  that  foreigners  buy  city  flat-houses,  dismantle  them  of 
everything  valuable,  turn  the  tenants  into  the  street,  break  the 
houses  up,  and  sell  the  dibris.  A  special  law  for  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  foreigners  (not  of  Germans),  says  Dominicus,  must  be 
passed.  Now  every  child  knows  that  the  offence  alleged  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  under  German  law ;  and  that  no  single  named 
person,  German  or  foreigner,  has  ever  been  charged  with  it. 
Indeed,  Dominicus  was  promptly  exposed  as  a  fabricator  by  his 
own  countrymen.  “  It  is  amazing,”  wrote  the  Boersen  Courier, 
‘  ‘  that  a  man  who  plays  a  r6le  in  economic  life  should  appear 
in  publicity  with  such  allegations.”^  It  is  in  no  way  amazing, 
being  common.  On  the  basis  of  similar  cock  and  bull  stories, 
an  interpellation  lies  before  the  Reichstag  asking  “  what  the 
Government  intends  to  do  against  the  unscrupulous  robbing  of 
the  Fatherland  by  foreign  parasites,  using  worthless  paper 
marks.”  The  demand  is  nothing  less  than  that  Germany  shall 
forbid  foreigners  to  buy  goods  with  the  paper  marks  for  which 
they  have  paid  their  own  currencies,  and  on  which,  unless  they 
buy  something  immediately,  they  inevitably  suffer  loss.  As  I 
showed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  November,  Germans 
themselves  know  that  the  paper-mark  depreciation  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  pillaging  the  citizens  of  high-exchange  countries.  This 
pillage  happens'  automatically,  without  any  special  enactment. 
But  the  German  people  are  now  told  by  their  legislators  and 
newspapers  that  a  foreigner  who  dares  to  buy  German  goods  with 
the  “  worthless  paper  marks,”  for  which  he  has  given  Germans 
something  really  valuable,  is  a  “parasite,”  and  that  “ter¬ 
rorism  ”  is  the  proper  way  to  bring  him  to  restore  his  moral 
sense. 

There  are  a  great  many  Germans  who  realise  the  folly  of  this. 
The  Boers^n-Zeitung  exposed  Dominicus ;  the  other  financial  and 
business  journals  (Stinnes’,  as  conductors  of  a  “  Tax  the  Alien  1  ” 
campaign,  being  an  exception)  mostly  urge  calm.  The  business 

(1)  Berlin  Botrtm-Zeitung,  November  21st. 
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classes  are  healthily  frightened.  Against  the  five-fold  Rooms  Tax 
on  foreigners  invented  by  Prussia’s  present  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  Socialist  Severing,  have  been  many  public  protests. 
The  hotels  of  Munich,  Potsdam,  and  many  towns  protested;  the 
Dresden  hotels  announced  a  strike  ;  and  the  Berlin  hotels  are  still 
circularising  their  guests  to  complain  to  Wilhelmstrasse.  The 
Deutsche  Export-Zeitung  wages  war  on  the  official  law-breakers 
ruthlessly ;  and  puts  the  truth  in  a  nutshell  when,  commenting 
on  a  correspondent’s  statement  that  the  foreigner  taxes  are  as 
bad  a  violation  of  Constitution  and  Law  as  they  are  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  it  says  :  “  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
in  the  new  Republic  one  violation  of  the  Constitution  more  or 
less  has  no  importance  whatever.”  There  is  a  sane,  responsible 
Germany  beside  the  insane,  irresponsible  official  Germany.  That 
this  sane  Germany  will  not  resent  the  impending  Ally  action  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  journal  last  quoted  does 
not  fear  to  say,  ”  We  can  only  give  our  support  to  the  English 
point  of  view.” 

The  special  foreigner  taxes  levied  on  British  subjects  are  the 
matter  which  has  so  far  attracted  most  attention  in  the  English 
Press.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Practically  all  British  visitors 
or  residents  pay  these  taxes.  Few  of  those  who  pay  understand 
that  the  foreigner  taxes  are  merely  an  outcome  of  anti-Treaty 
and  illegal  measures  in  the  matters  of  police,  travel,  sojourn, 
residence,  and  passports.  Until  the  latter  abuses  are  remedied 
the  tax  abuse  will,  and  must,  continue.  Of  all  Germany’s  official 
law-breakers  the  police  are  the  worst ;  and  the  Berlin  police  are 
the  worst  among  the  worst.  Herr  Severing  complains  that 
‘‘Entente  dictation”  prevents  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient 
police  force.  It  would  gratify  law-abiding  foreigners  and  make 
no  difference  whatever  to  law-breakers  of  any  nationality  if 
‘‘  Entente  dictation  ”  went  still  further.  The  police  of  Berlin 
do  not  exist  to  cope  with  law-breakers.  Hotel  thieves,  burglars, 
and  blackmailers  flourish.  The  police  exist  mainly  for  the  con¬ 
genial  work  of  harrying  foreigners.  For  this  the  present  Police 
Chief,  Richter,  is  responsible.  Of  this  gentleman’s  antecedents 
I  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  his  occupation  in  the  bad 
days  of  Hohenzollern  despotism  was  that  of  professional  Socialist ; 
but  I  do  know  that  he  personally  bears  most  of  the  blame  for  the 
outrages  of  the  Alexanderplatz  Camorra.  Richter  began  by 
issuing  an  ordinance  depriving  foreigners — even  foreigners  who 
had  lived  in  Berlin  all  their  lives — of  their  residence  rights,  and 
threatening  to  expel  them  summarily  if  they  did  not  acquire  new 
residence  rights,  which  he  would  grant  or  refuse  at  will.  Now 
this  was  too  much  even  for  the  liberated  Germany  which  has 
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replaced  Wilhelm  II,  Jagow  and  Stubenrauch  with  Eichter  and 
Severing.  The  newspapers  reminded  the  Police-President  that 
he  could  neither  deprive  foreigners  of  their  residence  rights,  nor 
expel  them ;  and  added  that  no  law  whatever  compels  anyone  to 
take  out  residence  rights.  Formally,  the  ordinance  disappeared. 
On  the  quiet  it  was  put  into  force ;  and  some  foolish  foreigners 
were  trapped,  and  instead  of  their  unconditional  residence  right 
received  a  gracious  renewable  permit  to  reside  as  long  as  Eichter 
wished.  Like  all  German  official  licence,  this  abuse  degenerated 
to  blackmail.  Foreigners  of  good  reputation  assure  me  that 
after  being  refused  permits  to  reside  on  their  direct  application, 
they  paid  “commissioners”  (intermediaries)  considerable  sums, 
and  were  rewarded  with  permits.  The  police  next  began  to 
bombard  foreigners  with  orders  to  appear  in  person  and  explain 
their  business.  For  this,  in  order  to  frighten  foreigners,  they 
falsify  an  official  form.  This  is  an  illegality ;  but  many 
foreigners,  and — ^it  is  not  pleasant  to  admit — some  British  subjects 
submitted.  The  next  step  was  the  compilation  of  a  special  regis¬ 
tration  (Meldung)  form  for  foreigners,  ending  with  an  impudent 
and  illegal  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  foreigner’s  income. 
The  proper  answer  to  this  was  the  answer  given  by  a  foreigner 
known  to  me.  He  threatened  the  police  in  writing  with  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  frightened  them  off. 

The  police  in  other  German  cities  are  nearly  as  bad  as  in 
Berlin.  For  most  of  their  outrages  the  instrument  is  the  pass¬ 
port.  It  is  incredible — and  again  where  Englishmen  are  con¬ 
cerned  shameful — that  foreigners  submit  to  demands  to  show 
their  passports  upon  every  official,  and  even  sometimes  unofficial, 
demand.  The  police  claim  a  right  to  examine  foreigners’  pass¬ 
ports  whenever  they  like ;  the  Housing  Bureau,  which  have  no 
competence  whatever  in  such  matters,  send  “pass-control 
officials”  to  foreigners’  houses;  and  State  theatre  employees, 
curators  of  museums,  and  officials  of  other  publicly  supported 
institutions  admit  foreigners  only  on  production  of  passports. 
The  Saxon  police  make  passport  raids  in  river  steamers  and 
trains,  and  round  up  foreigners  at  internal  railway  stations.  The 
semi-Bolshevik  Cabinet  of  Dresden  has  spread  such  anti-foreign 
terror  that  local  Germans  in  their  own  defence  take  out  Ausweise 
proving  their  nationality.  They  risk,  if  they  can  give  no  such 
proof,  being  rounded  up,  threatened,  excluded  from  their  own 
national  institutions,  and  penalised  by  the  universal  method  of 
official  blackmail  called  a  “  foreigner  tax.” 

Of  all  the  questions  demanding  Ally  protest  the  passport  ques¬ 
tion  is  most  urgent.  An  Ally  subject  is  under  no  valid  obligation 
to  show  his  passport  within  Germany.  The  present  internal 
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Passzwang  is  a  violation  of  law  and  a  violation  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  It  is  a  new  restriction  within  the  sense  of  Article  276, 
and  it  has  not  been  also  imposed  on  Germans.  The  law  requiring 
foreigners  to  carry  and  present  passports  was  revoked  by  the 
North-German  Federation  in  1867 ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
by  the  South-German  States.  Even  the  Imperial  Government 
had  not  the  power  to  reintroduce  passports  except  in  times  of 
emergency,  and  then  only  until  the  emergency  passed.  Under 
Article  276  the  new  compulsion  on  Ally  citizens  to  carry  passports 
for  internal  use  is  forbidden.  In  their  own  interests  foreigners 
ought  to  have  passports ;  but  as  to  officials  the  passport  is  merely 
a  sign  that  here  is  a  foreigner  who  may  be  annoyed  and  plun¬ 
dered.  The  compulsory  passport  is  against  the  foreigner’s 
interest;  the  Berlin  police  seize  foreigners  in  the  street  and 
throw  them  into  prison  for  no  other  offence  than  not  having  their 
passports  in  their  pockets.  An  American  business  man  known 
to  me  was  seized  by  policemen  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  because 
he  could  not  produce  his  passport,  which  he  had  left  at  his  hotel ; 
and  only  the  appearance  of  another  American  who  instead  of  a 
passport  handed  ovei  a  bank-note  saved  both  Americans  from 
gaol.  A  Kussian  journal  published  in  Berlin^  describes  how  two 
foreigners  were  seized  outside  their  residence.  The  police 
demanded  their  passports,  refused  to  allow  them  to  fetch  the 
passports,  and  dragged  them  to  gaol,  where  they  spent  the  night 
on  straw,  and  whence  they  emerged,  they  declare,  with  a  very 
ugly  disease. 

These  two  gross  outrages,  and  many  as  bad,  were  perpetrated 
by  the  police  of  Berlin.  The  Ally  Governments  must  firmly 
demand  that  Ally  citizens  shall,  as  before  the  war,  have  no  other 
obligation  towards  the  police  than  to  register  {anmelden)  them¬ 
selves  as  Germans  register  themselves.  That,  however,  involves 
protest  against  another  breach  of  law  and  Treaty,  of  which  the 
passport  is  also  the  instrument.  Before  the  war  any  British 
subject  could  move  and  settle  anywhere  in  Germany.  Under 
Article  276  a  British  subject  still  has  that  right,  because  (except 
for  a  housing  law  restriction  which  applies  equally  to  Germans 
and  foreigners)  Germans  have  the  right.  But  every  state  and 
city  in  Germany  either  excludes,  or  claims  the  right  to  exclude, 
foreigners.  Bavaria  did  so  long  ago ;  Thuringia  did  so  last  month. 
The  excluding  states  make  exceptions  at  will,  their  chief  con¬ 
ditions  being  that  the  foreigner  gives  them  in  advance  an  account 
of  his  private  affairs,  and  pays  them  blood-money.  Now  that 
this  is  a  Treaty-breach  no  one  needs  to  be  told  ;  but  probably  few 
persons  know  that  it  is  also  a  breach  of  law,  not  to  be  tolerated 
(1)  Rul,  November  29th,  1922. 
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even  were  there  no  Treaty.  The  states  have  no  right  whatever 
to  regulate  movement  or  residence.  Licensed  right  of  residence 
— Aufenthaltsrecht — disappeared  in  1867,  together  with  pass¬ 
ports.  It  has  not  been  legally  restored,  and  it  could  not  possibly 
be  restored  by  a  state  or  a  city.  “  The  Eepublic,”  reads  Article 
6  of  the  new  Constitution,  "  has  exclusive  legislative  competence 
in  ....  3,  Nationality  and  freedom  of  movement  and  residence 
(Freiziigigkeit).”  The  Eepublic  has  passed  no  law  restricting 
the  foreigner’s  freedom  of  movement,  and,  as  against  Ally 
citizens,  it  could  not  do  so.  The  rebellious  states  simply  seized 
the  right.  The  system  is  abused  to  delay  English  business  men, 
who  kick  their  heels  in  a  Bavarian  permit  office,  while  a  German 
competitor  can  start  by  the  first  train.  As  Austrian  business  men 
are  treated  as  German,  the  practice  is  a  second  time  a  violation 
of  Article  276,  which  requires  for  Ally  business  men  most  favoured 
nation  treatment.  The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  is  here  grossly 
culpable.  It  not  only  tolerates  the  abuse,  but  condones  and 
encourages  it,  in  that  its  consuls  in  England,  when  giving  visas 
to  enter  Germany,  siamp  on  the  passports  the  illegal  anti-Treaty 
prohibition  against  entering  Bavaria  without  Bavaria’s  consent. 

Official  violence  and  law-breaking  are  usually  painful  matters. 
But  for  the  German  system  one  thing  may  be  said  :  it  has  at  least 
humour.  Half  the  world  believes  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 
a  ruthless  attack  upon  German  rights,  in  that  the  Allies  exacted 
for  their  citizens  special  privileges,  and  did  not  grant  reciprocity. 
And  indeed  it  is  so — on  paper.  England  is  free  to  do  with 
Germans  what  she  likes,  but  Germany  is  not  free  to  do  what  she 
likes  with  Englishmen.  But  what  would  the  outraged  half  of 
the  world  say  if  it  heard  that  in  England,  free  as  she  is,  a  German 
entitled  to  visit  “  England  ”  -was  refused  entry  into  Leeds,  was 
permitted,  after  he  had  waited  two  days,  revealed  his  business 
affairs,  and  paid  £5,  to  enter  Sheffield;  was  expelled  from  York 
for  refusing  to  pay  a  local  tax  imposed  on  Germans  only ;  was 
threatened  by  the  Bradford  police  for  not  acquiring  ‘  ‘  right  of 
sojourn,”  or  for  not  paying  a  bribe  to  get  it,  and  was  finally 
seized  in  Oxford  Street,  and  lodged  in  gaol  for  no  offence.  What 
would  the  half  of  the  world  say  if  it  knew  that  all  these  outrages 
were,  as  they  are,  forbidden  by  English  law?  Yet  that  is  the 
German  system  towards  citizens  of  the  supposedly  arrogant  victor 
states  which  dictate  the  world’s  destiny. 

One  will  concede  the  element  of  humour.  But  the  anti¬ 
foreigner  war  has  another  redeeming  feature.  It  is  not  really 
inspired  by  vulgar  dislike  of  the  alien.  True,  the  Press  incite¬ 
ments  to  violence  might  lead  to  contrary  conclusions ;  but  the 
Press,  it  should  be  repeated,  is  a  tame  reflection  of  the  much 
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older  official  animosity ;  and  with  officials  the  object  of  animosity 
is  gain.  There  is  no  single  one  of  the  restrictions,  outrages 
and  pesterings  from  which  a  foreigner  cannot  escape  if  he  only 
counts  out  banknotes  in  the  form  of  foreigner  taxes  which, 
although  illegal  and  anti-Treaty,  at  least  ostensibly  go  into  the 
public  treasuries,  or  in  form  of  voluntary  bribes,  or  involuntary 
blackmail.  In  local  finances  the  booty  from  even  a  few  foreigners 
plays  a  considerable  r6le,  because  the  anti-Treaty  taxes  are  either 
assessed  on  the  exchange  of  the  foreigner’s  currency  (which  in 
case  of  most  Ally  citizens  is  high),  or  on  the  treble,  quadruple 
or  even  higher  prices  which  private  concerns  (hotels,  etc.)  force 
foreigners  to  pay.  Further,  every  foreigner  who  pays  a  specially 
high  price  for  anything  pays  also  a  special  indirect  tax.  Every¬ 
thing  bought  and  sold  bears  the  turnover  tax  of  2  per  cent,  (if 
a  luxury  15  per  cent.) ;  and  the  foreigner  who  pays  a  shopkeeper 
2(X)  per  cent,  more  than  the  German  price,  pays  a  6  per  cent, 
or  45  per  cent,  turnover  tax  instead  of  2  or  15  per  cent.  Foreigner 
taxes  are  the  first  thought  of  every  state  or  city  which  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  official  salaries  in  tune  with  the  price-rise.  The 
money,  in  the  shape  of  salaries,  goes  directly  into  the  pockets 
of  the  officials  in  the  Magistrals,  who  arbitrarily  proclaim  the 
foreigner  taxes  and  fix  the  amount,  without  being  submitted  to 
any  Federal  or  State  control  whatsoever.  The  semi-Bolshevik 
governments  are  the  worst.  First,  they  ruin  native  business; 
next,  when  the  result  is  visible  in  reduced  revenue,  and  when 
official  salaries  impatiently  demand  increase,  they  turn  on  the 
foreigner.  With  perfect  truth  the  commercial  journal  already 
quoted  says  that  the  money  plundered  from  foreigners  by  Bed 
Thuringia  will  go  to  swell  “  the  by  no  means  proletarian  salaries  ” 
of  the  despots  on  top ;  and  with  equal  truth  another  journal, 
reporting  the  Baden  foreigner  taxes,  adds  the  good  news  that 
thereby  it  is  hoped  to  repair  the  local  deficits.^  And  indeed  the 
neat  sum  of  900,000  marks  a  year,  which  at  present  exchange  is 
levied  on  a  “high-exchange”  victim  by  Thuringia,  ought  to  pay  the 
whole  proletarian  salary  of  a  minister.  The  system,  that  means, 
has  charms.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Europe,  which  is  relax¬ 
ing  as  speedily  as  it  can  its  own  war-made  restrictions  upon  travel, 
will  tolerate  Germany’s  revival  of  the  mediaeval  baronial-bandit 
system,  under  which  every  local  despot  levied  tribute  for  the 
right  of  passage  or  sojourn.  At  present  Germany  not  only  retains 
in  full  rigour  the  closing  of  her  international  frontiers,  but  also 
maintains  fifty  illegitimate  internal  frontiers  which  have  no 
other  object  than  to  convert  the  passport  and  the  Aujenthaltser- 
lauhniss  into  weapons  for  Middle-Age  blackmail. 

^  (1)  Berlin  Zeitung  z.  Mittag,  October  20th. 
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The  Peace  Treaty  on  this  point  is  unambiguous.  It  pledges 
Germany,  according  to  her  own  official  translation,  to  impose 
on  Ally  citizens  “  keinen  oder  hoheren  direkten  Gehuhren, 
Ahgahen  oder  Steuern”  other  than  are  imposed  on  her  own 
nationals.  These  terms  include  every  conceivable  kind  of  tax, 
due  and  official  fee.  The  Article  is  violated  wholesale.  Germany 
imposes  on  British  subjects  taxes  which  are  not  imposed  on  Ger¬ 
mans  at  all ;  she  imposes  on  British  subjects  her  native  taxes  at 
a  fivefold  or  tenfold  rate ;  and  where  open  violation  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  seems  to  her  dangerous,  she  imposes  special  taxes  by 
means  of  a  clumsy  evasion.  Of  the  first,  the  avowed  Bavarian 
and  Thiiringian  foreigner  taxes  are  specimens ;  a  specimen  of  the 
second  is  the  exchange  visitors’  tax  imposed  by  Baden-Baden; 
and  a  specimen  of  the  third  is  the  rooms  tax,  which  appears 
so  often  in  the  English  Press.  The  last  is,  among  a  host,  the 
model  Kniffsteuer.  The  word  Kniff  means  trick  or  swindling 
evasion;  but  the  ugly  word  Kniff-ta,x  is  no  foreign  coinage— it 
was  first  used  at  a  meeting  of  Berlin  business  men  held  to  protest 
against  the  ruin  of  local  business  by  the  official  anarchists  in 
“the  Bed  House.’’  I  give  the  history  of  this  tax  in  detail  in 
order  to  show  the  naive  elaboration  of  roguery  to  which  a  Prussian 
Minister  and  the  municipality  of  a  once-respectable  capital 
descend  in  their  zeal  to  break  a  Treaty  without  courageously 
taking  the  risk  of  breaking  themselves.  If  so  much  detail  seems 
tedious,  I  can  promise  readers  at  least  a  hearty  laugh  : 

“1.  An  avowed  foreigner  tax  was  discussed  in  the  Prussian  Diet. 

“2.  The  Prussian  Diet  is  a  dangerous  centre  of  publicity  for  such 
taxes.  A  Bill  enacting  a  Kniffsteuer  was  submitted  instead.  The  Bill 
authorised  the  municipalities  to  impose  specially  heavy  taxes  on  *  persons 
who  did  not  reside  in  Germany  before  January  1st,  1921.’  This,  it  was 
argued,  was  no  foreigner  tax ;  it  would  indeed  exempt  60,000,000 
Germans  and  catch  most  foreigners,  but  it  would  also  catch  a  few  Germans. 

“  3.  The  Prussiein  Diet  proved  a  dangerously  prominent  centre  for 
even  this.  The  Bill  was  dropped.  The  Socialist  Minister  of  the  Interior 
circularised  the  mimicipalities  counselling  them  to  impose  the  Kniff  tax 
without  waiting  for  State  legislation.^ 

“  4.  Berlin  htid  already  a  rooms  tax.  On  the  Minister’s  advice  it 
supplemented  this  tax  with  the  provision  that  there  should  be  a  ‘  higher 
tax  for  persons  who  on  the  1st  January,  1921,  did  not  reside  in  the  German 
Republic.’  The  normal  tax  rose  progressively  from  16  to  40  per  cent. 
The  higher  tax  was  76  or  80  per  cent.  The  60,000,000  Germans  who  did 
reside,  etc.,  paid  the  normal  (lower)  rate  ;  Ally  citizens  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  them  the  merest  handful  of  German  temporary  visitors, 
paid  the  higher  rate.  The  Peace  Treaty,  it  was  held,  was  not  violated, 
but  cleverly  evaded. 

(1)  Severing  openly  claims  credit  for  this  manoeuvre.  See  Berliner  TageblaU, 
September  14th. 
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“  6.  The  fraud  could  be  upheld  only  by  more  fraud.  It  proved 
impossible  to  tax  a  German  who  took  up  residence  on  the  2nd  January, 
1921,  hve  times  as  much  as  a  German  who  took  up  residence  on  the 
Slst  December,  1920.  The  municipality  therefore  issued  instructions  that 
all  Germans,  and  also  German-Austrians,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
the  lower  rate.  Thereby  the  Treaty  evasion  was  transformed  into  a 
Treaty  violation — an  avowed  foreigner  tax.  This  was  Kniff  within 
Kniff.  But  whereas  the  Kniff  text  of  the  tax  law  remained  to  show  to 
inquiring  Ally  diplomats,  the  instructions  were  for  the  hotels. 

“  6.  The  Kniff  within  a  Kniff  failed.  According  to  newspapers,  some 
kind  of  Ally  protest  killed  it.  The  frightened  municipality  hastened  to 
devise  a  new  Kniff  which  re-transformed  the  violation  into  an  evasion. 
It  issued  new  instructions,  saying  that  the  earlier  instructions  exempting 
Germans  and  Austrians  ‘  did  not  express  our  intention  ’  ;  and  declared 
that  all  Germans  and  Austrians  not  resident,  etc.,  must  pay  the  higher 
rate. 

“  7.  Thereby  up  CEune  again  the  impossibility  of  taxing  one  German 
five  times  as  much  as  another.  The  municipality  devised  a  new  Kniff. 
It  issued  instructions  that  Germans  and  Aufjfcro-Germans,  though  they 
must  pay  the  higher  rate,  could  apply  to  have  it  refunded.  Thereby  the 
evasion  was  once  more  transformed  into  a  violation. 

“  8.  This  unsatisfactory  result  of  fraud  upon  fraud  was  rejected  by 
Germans.  So  the  last  scene  in  the  comedy  is  :  a  meeting^  between  the 
Oberbiirgermeister  emd  the  Germans  to  find  some  new  means  of  exempting 
all  Germans,  and  placing  a  new  fraud  on  the  apex  of  the  already  topphng 
pyramid  of  Kniffa." 

One  remembers  involuntarily  the  “easy-going  Englishman.” 
Is  there  one  Englishman  living  so  easy-going  that  he  does  not 
see  through,  or  one  so  empty  of  humour  that  he  will  not  heartily 
laugh  at,  roguery  so  ingenious,  so  elaborate,  so  impudent,  so 
incorrigibly  stupid,  and  so  aerially  transparent?  Yet  that  is  the 
work  of  a  Prussian  Ministry  and  of  a  Prussian  metropolitan  muni¬ 
cipality  to  which  no  honest  man,  not  even  an  enemy,  would  eight 
years  ago  have  denied  the  virtues  of  probity,  respect  for  law,  and 
courage.  In  the  whole  history  of  swindles,  pubhc  and  private, 
nothing  beats  it.  But  the  easy-going  Englishman’s  laugh  is  not 
without  reserve.  Berlin  hotels  charge  him  up  to  400  per  cent, 
as  much  as  they  charge  a  German  ;  for  furnished  rooms  (on  which 
also  the  tax  is  levied)  the  Englishman  is  charged  up  to  fifty 
times  as  much  as  a  German ;  and  as  the  tax  is  assessed  on  the 
rent,  an  Englishman  pays  from  25  to  250  times  as  much  tax  as 
a  German.  In  Berlin — not  in  the  hotels — are  Ally  citizens  of 
small  means,  some  of  whom  have  not  seen  a  pound  or  a  dollar 
for  years.  Some  draw  mark  salaries,  some  live  miserably  by 
giving  language  lessons.  These  are  bled  indiscriminately.  If 
an  English  language  teacher,  paid  in  marks  worth  l-160th  of  a 


(1)  Berliner  Zeitung  z,  Mittag,  September  24th. 
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penny  each,  should  show  her  no^  in  Bavaria,  Thuringia  or 
Baden,  she  would  be  promptly  seized  on  as  a  “  high-exchange” 
foreigner,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  sterhng  exchange, 
be  bled  in  a  day  for  probably  more  than  she  could  earn  in  a 
month.  No  foreigner  whose  earnings  are  in  marks  dares  to 
approach  the  local  robber  nests.  The  humour — for  foreigners— 
hero  evaporates.  It  remains  for  Germans.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  Germans  whose  natural,  ofi&cially-inspired  wish  to 
share  in  the  easy  plunder  is  submerged  in  a  human,  very  creditable 
humour ;  who  consider  it  inconvenient  that  a  German  from  whose 
pocket  incautiously  protrudes  a  copy  of  The  Times  should  have 
to  explain  to  his  expectant  dentist  that  he  only  borrowed  The 
Times,  and  that  he  is  not  a  “  high-exchange  Englishman,”  that 
”  an  English  governess  should  pay  more  than  Herr  Stinnes 
for  a  pair  of  boots,”  and  that  “  Cousin  Lotte,  who  has  never  been 
out  of  Germany,  but  who  unluckily  married  a  Swiss,  pays  ten 
times  as  much  as  a  German  to  get  into  the  Sebaldus  Church.”^ 
Now  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  this  apparently  unreason¬ 
able  system  flourishes  so  well.  The  foreigner  taxes  are  forbidden 
by  law ;  and  no  foreigner  who  wants — ^as  every  foreigner  should 
want — to  resist  them  need  even  look  up  the  Peace  Treaty.  That 
being  so,  they  have  to  be  collected  by  open  or  implied  threats 
of  violence.  It  is  the  (at  first)  surprising  thing  about  the 
foreigner  taxes  that  they  are  not  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
ordinary  tax  authorities.  For  all  other  taxes  Germany  has  a 
specialised  authority,  and  a  regular  method  of  assessment,  of 
collection,  and  of  compulsion  to  pay.  Why  do  Munich  and 
Baden-Baden  collect  foreigner  taxes  through  the  police  ?  Because 
the  taxes  are  illegal ;  were  they  assessed  and  collected  in  a  normal 
way,  the  foreigner  could  demand  a  precise,  motived  assessment, 
refuse  to  pay,  and  have,  under  protest,  his  goods  seized,  or  pay 
and  appeal  to  the  courts.  That  can  be  done  in  Germany  with 
income  tax,  property  tax,  and  all  other  direct  taxes.  Could  it 
only  be  done  with  the  foreigner  taxes  the  swindle  would  collapse 
'  incontinently.  II  y  a  des  juges  h  Berlin.  But  the  robber  local 
authorities  have  a  far  more  effective  system.  On  arrival,  the 
foreigner  is  summoned  to  appear  personally  before  the  police. 
If  he  knew  the  law  he  would  refuse  to  appear.  His  passport  is 
demanded.  If  he  were  an  Ally  citizen,  and  knew  the  Peace 
Treaty,  he  would  refuse  to  show  it ;  he  would  register,  as  a 
German  registers,  without  passport  and  without  appearing.  But 
the  foreigner,  as  Wilhelm strasse  says,  is  ”  easy-going.”  The 
police  summarily  demand  a  sum  which  they  themselves,  without 
any  explanation,  fix ;  and  the  foreigner  pays  under  threat  of 
(1)  BerUntr  Zeitung  z.  Mittag,  November  23rd. 
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being  thrown  into  gaol.  I  confess,  although  I  was  twice  told 
that  by  credible  persons,  that  I  long  doubted  it.  Anyone  who 
now  doubts  it  I  refer  to  the  Berliner  Tageblait  of  the  8th  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  time  the  victim  was  a  Swiss.  The  foreigner  tax  is 
as  illegal  for  a  Swiss  as  for  an  Englishman,  and  when  the  Swiss, 
a  man  drawing  a  salary  in  marks,  was  assessed  in  Munich  at 
12,000  marks  for  a  two  days’  stay,  he  protested.  He  asked  the 
police  bullies  what  would  happen  if  he  did  not  pay.  “  I  was 
threatened,”  he  so  sums  up  the  answer,  ”  that  I  should  be  held 
until  I  did  pay.”  He  paid. 

That  is  the  German  system.  It  is  robbery  with  violence.  It 
is  robbery  because  it  is  forbidden.  The  Erzberger  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion  Law  of  1920  (Art.  9)  enacts  that  “  indices  for  taxation 
(Besteuerungsmerkmale)  which  take  into  account  the  personal 
paying  ability  of  the  taxed  persons  must  not  be  used.”  The 
foreigner  taxes  (rooms  tax  excepted)  are  based  on  the  supposed 
higher  paying  ability  of  a  person  with  high-exchange  currency. 
All  over  Germany  such  illegal  exchange  taxes  are  levied.  Baden- 
Baden  violates  the  law  twice.  It  levies,  also  collecting  through 
the  police,  a  differential  visitors’  tax  based  on  the  exchanges; 
and  it  imposes  a  further  supplementary  tax  on  income,  in  flat 
violation  of  the  same  Art.  9,  which  enacts  that  local  taxes  “  must 
not  be  formulated  in  shape  of  income  tax.”  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  knows  well  that  these  taxes  are  illegal.  Art.  5  of  the 
same  law  requires  the  local  governments  to  report  to  the  Federal 
Government  all  new  taxes,  in  order  that  their  legality  shall  be 
tested.  The  illegality  of  the  taxes  has  been  repeatedly  exposed 
in  the  German  Press ;  but  not  one  step  has  been  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  them. 

That  it  will  be  put  a  stop  to  now  I  do  not  doubt,  but  not  by 
Wilhelmstrasse.  But  the  Ally  Governments  will  not  find  it 
enough  to  stop  only  this  abuse.  Last  summer  the  local 
authorities  began  a  war  against  foreigners  in  another  domain — 
property  rights.  Some  states  maintain  illegal  Customs  frontiers ; 
Bavaria  set  up  hers  three  years  ago,  and  Hesse  did  so  lately, 
and  is  at  present  defying  Berlin  with  success.  In  Saxony  such 
an  illegal  Customs  frontier  (whether  by  the  Saxon  state  or  by 
Dresden  city  no  one — in  the  chaos  of  official  lawlessness — knows 
or  cares)  was  erected  for  the  special  purpose  of  robbing  foreigners 
of  goods  which  they  had  lawfully  bought.  Last  summer 
numerous  accounts  of  the  confiscation  of  travelling  foreigners’ 
property  at  Dresden  appeared  in  the  Press,  and  The  Times  of 
September  20th  published  details.  The  state,  or  the  city,  simply 
forbade  the  departing  foreigner  to  remove  his  goods,  and  seized 
them.  The  Federal  Government  knows  that  neither  against 
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foreigners  nor  Germans  can  any  state  or  city  prohibit  movement 
of  goods.  The  Constitution  (Art.  6)  enacts  that,  “  The  Eepublic 
has  exclusive  competence  in  .  .  .  Customs  as  well  as  the 

unity  of  the  Customs  and  trade  area,”  and  further  enacts  (Art. 
82)  that  all  wares  may  be  ‘  ‘  exported  and  imported  freely  over 
the  frontiers  of  the  states  and  municipal  districts.  ’  ’  The  seizures 
were,  further,  a  violation  of  Art.  277  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
attack  on  foreigners  by  the  Housing  Bureau  is  even  more 
flagitious,  because  the  motive,  at  least  in  some  cases,  was  per¬ 
sonal  corruption.  Of  these  bureaux  the  less  said  the  better. 
They  are  dishonest  and  lawless  beyond  description ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  gangs  of  intermediaries  in  blackmail  and  bribery ; 
they  have  even,  as  was  proved  at  the  trial  of  an  American  citizen, 
dabbled  in  forgery.  Prosecution  after  prosecution  has  proved 
that  the  dwellings  from  which  they  expel  honest  citizens  with 
violence  are  corruptly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Half  the 
private  agitation  against  foreigners  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
buy,  that  is,  are  blackmailed  by,  the  Housing  Bureaux.  The 
Housing  Bureau  of  Schoneberg,  a  Berlin  municipal  district,  set 
the  signal  for  the  attack  on  ”  high-exchange  foreigners.”  The 
outrages  of  this  bureau  against  Germans  have  long  filled  the 
Press. ^  For  an  illegal  attack  upon  an  Italian  the  President  was 
removed  from  office ;  but  he  was  promptly  whitewashed,  and 
restored ;  and  immediately  the  attack  upon  foreigners  was 
resumed.  The  bureau  constituted  itself  a  passport-control 
authority,  raided  foreigners’  flats,  sent  out  letters  containing 
illegal  threats,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  law,  seized  foreigners’ 
rooms,  and  threw  the  tenants  into  the  street.  One  foreigner  was 
expelled  in  defiance  of  the  Central  Housing  Office,  which  is  the 
appeal  instance,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Health  Police  rules.  Even 
after  it  had  brought  on  itself  criminal  prosecution  at  the  instance 
of  another  State  Department,  the  bureau  continued  its  maraud¬ 
ings.  A  decree  was  issued  to  seize  the  rooms  of  a  British  subject, 
in  flat  defiance,  as  two  competent  authorities  admitted,  of  the 
law.  Next  day  came  the  usual  demand  for  blackmail.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  bureau,  the  British  subject  was  not  an  “easy¬ 
going  Englishman,”  but  a  combative,  active  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  law,  and  uncomfortably  confident  in  himself; 
and  he  raised  such  a  scandal,  and  demanded  punishment  of  the 
criminals  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  bureau  abandoned  its 
attack,  and  has  since  left  British  subjects  in  peace. 

It  is  high  time  that  Germany  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  this  system  must  cease.  If  Germany  likes  criminal  officials 

(1)  See  Schoneberger-Friedenauer  LokcU-Ameiger,  November  6th  and  earlier 
issues. 
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it  is  her  own  business;  and  foreigners  cannot  complain  if  they 
suffer  the  average  amount  of  inconvenience  which  indiscriminate 
official  criminality  brings  on  all.  But  that  official  criminality 
should  be  exclusively  or  primarily  directed  against  foreigners  is 
a  little  too  much.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ally  Governments — and 
I  believe  that  the  recent  Press  exposures  made  them  realise  their 
duty — to  take  out  of  German  hands  all  pretexts  for,  and  instru¬ 
ments  of,  anti-foreign  outrage.  The  illegal,  anti-Treaty  internal 
Passzwang  must  go.  The  registration  obligation  for  Ally  citizens 
and  Germans  must  be,  as  before  the  war,  the  same,  and  therefore 
without  passport.  The  illegal,  anti-Treaty  “  permit  to  reside  ” 
must  disappear;  and  with  it  the  foreigner-taxes  and  Kniff-ta.xes 
which  are  the  sole  reason  for  the  permit  system’s  existence.  The 
unconstitutional,  illegal  and  anti-Treaty  measures  against  foreign- 
owned  property  must  disappear.  That  is  the  work  of  diplomacy. 
But  also — foreigners  in  Germany  must  look  after  themselves. 
Direct  attack  upon  the  official  anarchists  very  seldom  fails.  I  have 
myself  seen  copies  of  letters  in  which  a  British  subject  threatened 
the  Berlin  police  and  a  Berlin  Housing  Bureau  with  criminal 
prosecution  ;  and  I  know  that  the  attempts  at  outrage  by  both  these 
authorities  ceased  immediately.  If  Germany  is  obdurate,  she  must 
be  handled  without  mercy.  Decent  Germans  will  not  resent 
that.  The  anti-foreigner  war,  they  know,  is  in  law  and  morals 
indefensible ;  and  in  the  present  relations  of  power  in  Europe 
its  success  is  impossible.  When  Germany,  as  she  is  now  doing, 
requests  relief  from  Peace  Treaty  conditions  which  she  cannot 
fulfil,  she  must  be  asked  why  she  is  violating  Peace  Treaty 
conditions  which  she  can  easily  fulfil ;  and  when  her  Finance 
Ministry  next  applies  to  the  City  of  London  for  loans  for  repara¬ 
tions  or  mark-stabilisation,  she  must  be  told  that  her  local  finance, 
run  as  it  is  on  the  principles  of  the  highwayman,  had  better 
first  be  reformed.  So  far,  the  Ally  Governments,  it  may  be 
admitted,  have  often  been  unduly  hard  on  Germany.  But  for 
unshrinking  hardness  against  the  abuses  above  described  they 
have  the  excuse  of  imperative  duty. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 


PASTEUR:  GLIMPSES  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


The  world  knows  the  great  achievements  of  Pasteur  in  experi- 
mental  science.  But  it  may  he  of  interest  to  recall  some  episodes 
in  the  life  of  one  whom  his  countrymen  term  the  “  Benefactor 
of  Humanity,”  apart  from  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture  room. 
It  is  ^ell,  perhaps,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Centenary  to  portray 
him  in  thei  light  and  shade  of  a  chequered  career,  so  well  filled, 
yet  often  so  pathetic  in  its  simple  grandeur.  The  human  side 
of  Pasteur’s  life,  his  tenderness  for  suffering,  his  indomitable 
sense  of  duty,  are  traits  of  character  apparent  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  when,  for  instance,  he  took  a  bird  injured  by  a  playmate 
gently  in  his  hand  and,  childlike,  strove  to  smooth  its  ruffled 
feathers  with  his  little  fingers.  The  yearning  for  knowledge, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  failures,  the  sorrows,  and  the  later  triumphs 
in  the  biography  of  this  great  man  have  a  fascination  of  their 
own.  His  nature  was  intensely  human  in  the  highest  and  purest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  his  nature  was  as  unchangeable  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  as  destiny  itself. 

His  life’s  work  was  to  safeguard  animate  nature  of  a  useful 
order  and  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  against  the  multitude  of 
invisible  enemies  that  threaten  their  existence.  His  entire 
being  rebelled  at  the  spectacle  of  suffering,  and  he  devoted  his 
rare  intelligence  during  half  a  century  to  combat  insidious  disease 
and  bring  solace  to  the  woes  of  poor  humanity.  In  his  limitless 
field  of  research  no  one  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  hidden  nature  than  this  pioneer  of  experimental 
science.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris 
he,  who  had  made  its  foundation  possible  by  his  genius,  returned 
thanks  to  all  those  donors  throughout  the  globe  who  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  building,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  In  his  closing  words  he  thus  addressed  M.  Carnot : 
“  There  are  two  laws  in  the  world  always  in  conflict,  the  one  is 
that  of  bloodshed  and  of  death,  to  which  end  new  weapons  of 
destruction  are  devised  each  day,  forcing  the  nations  to  be  always 
ready  for  the  battlefield.  The  other  is  the  law  of  peace,  of  labour 
and  of  salvation,  which  strives  always  to  save  man  from  the 
scourges  which  constantly  assail  him.” 

Possibly  there  has  never  been  a  searcher  who  has  read  so  pro¬ 
foundly  the  mysteries  of  previously  undetected  existence  through 
the  lenses  of  his  microscope,  ”  the  infinitely  little,”  as  he  termed 
this  pullulating  life  contained  in  a  particle  of  dust  and  destroyed 
by  millions  at  every  breath  of  air  inhaled.  He  revealed  a  new 
and  pernicious  world  to  science,  at  first  incredulous,  which  he 
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had  discovered  in  the  silence  of  his  laboratory,  and  also  the 
means  to  protect  human  life,  the  animals  and  products  upon 
which  it  depends  for  existence.  Pasteur  left  science  better  armed 
to  defend  itself  against  these  hosts  of  molecules,  a  world  unseen 
arrayed  in  countless  numbers  to  work  havoc  on  higher  forms  of 
life  and  swarming  in  a  drop  of  impure  water.  The  indefatigable 
toiler  traced  the  noxious  germs  everywhere — in  water,  in  the  air, 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals.  Failures  sometimes  delayed 
the  success  of  his  arduous  studies,  but  he  grappled  with  diffi¬ 
culties  until  he  overcame  them.  His  genius  was  characterised 
by  unconquerable  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  great  scientist 
is  held  in  France  has  spread  from  the  educated  classes  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  working  class  in  the  towns  and  the 
labourers  of  the  fields  recognise  in  Pasteur  a  protector  and  healer, 
who  remains  beyond  the  grave  one  to  whom  they  can  appeal 
in  suffering,  or  loss,  with  confidence.  When  the  young  beginner 
astonished  Biot  with  his  researches  in  crystals,  few  dreamt  of 
the  scientific  revolution  he  was  preparing.  Later  in  the  long 
vigils  of  the  night,  when  already  a  master,  but  still  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  long  career,  Pasteur  remained  motionless  for  hours 
watching  intently  the  transformation  of  fermenting  liquids  or 
the  germination  of  microbic  organisms  which  he  cultivated  with 
infinite  care  to  discover  their  secrets  at  the  time  when  few  men 
were  aware  that  a  new  science  had  dawned  in  this  unpretentious 
and  ill-lighted  laboratory.  Few,  then,  dreamt  of  the  revolution 
he  was  initiating  in  those  hours  of  retirement  and  abnegation. 
Heavy  at  heart,  he  left  his  absorbing  studies  and  crept  noiselessly 
to  the  sick  bed  of  his  little  daughter,  not  to  wake  her,  and  stood 
beside  the  sad  and  watchful  mother,  hoping  against  hope  that  a 
miracle  would  intervene  and  save  their  child,  where  skill  and 
tenderness  could  do  no  more.  He  came  when  his  task  was  over, 
and  bending  over  the  crib  of  his  baby  Cecile,  tried  longingly  to 
catch  a  fleeting  smile  on  the  wan  features  of  the  little  sufferer. 
During  his  far-reaching  studies,  this  man  of  large  heart,  and  so 
deeply  attached  to  his  family,  had  the  grief  to  lose  his  two  first¬ 
born  children,  the  eldest  at  the  family  home  of  Arbois,  in  the 
Jura,  and  a  few  years  later  he  laid  his  infant  Camille  to  rest  in 
the  same  family  tomb.  But  the  claims  of  science  left  him  no 
leisure  to  brood  over  his  loss.  Like  a  soldier  called  to  do  his 
duty,  the  celebrated  pathological  bacteriologist  had  to  combat 
the  most  dreaded  of  diseases.  The  cholera  raged  in  the  East. 
It  reached  Egypt,  and  its  spectre  threatened  Europe  in  1865. 
An  outbreak  first  appeared  at  Marseilles,  and  from  that  seaport 
the  scourge  came  to  Paris,  where  about  two  hundred  victims 
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perished  daily.  Indeed,  it  was  feared  that  a  repetition  of  the 
epidemic  which  decimated  the  population  in  1832  might  recur, 
for  nearly  20,000  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  that  year.  Pasteur, 
Claude  Bernard,  and  Sainte-Claire  Deville  went  up  to  the  lumber 
rooms  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Lariboisifere  Hospital,  situated 
immediately  above  a  cholera  ward.  Pasteur  thus  described  their 
object.  They  opened  a  ventilation  shaft  communicating  with  the 
ward.  Then  they  fitted  a  glass  tube  in  the  aperture  surrounded 
with  a  refrigerating  mixture.  By  the  action  of  a  ventilator  the 
atmosphere  of  the  ward  was  forced  up  the  shaft  so  as  to  condense 
in  the  tube  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  the  vitiated  air  from  below.  Then  Pasteur  and 
Claude  Bernard  decided  to  collect  themselves  samples  of  con¬ 
taminated  substances,  such  as  dust  in  the  ward,  and  analyse  the 
blood  of  cholera-stricken  patients,  operations  considered  to  be 
of  a  peculiarly  dangerous  nature  for  the  savants.  Fully  armed 
with  all  ne^ssary  preparations  for  the  work,  they  were  able  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the  cholera  virus, 
but  their  efforts  proved  to  be  negative.  On  one  occasion  during 
these  preliminary  experiments  Sainte-Claire  Deville  remarked  to 
Pasteur  that  one  must  have  a  good  stock  of  courage  to  undertake 
this  sort  of  study,  to  which  the  master  added  simply,  “  and  of 
duty.”  The'  emphasis  with  which  he  pronounced  these  words 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  Pasteur’s  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  for  those  few  words  symbolised  the  whole  life  of  one  who 
tried  to  do  his  best,  as  he  said,  for  those  that  needed  succour. 
Those  who  well  remember  Napoleon  the  Third,  like  the  writer 
of  this  article,  and  have  heard  him  speak  on  several  occasions, 
will  recall  the  interest  taken  by  the  Emperor  in  science.  His 
sunken  eyes,  his  fatigued  look  brightened  when  scientific  subjects 
were  mooted  in  his  presence.  These  topics  were  a  relief  to  the 
Sovereign,  a  respite  from  the  constant  cares  of  statecraft;  for 
every  real  conquest  in  science  is  sure  to  live,  whereas  the  ablest 
policy  to-day  leaves  no  trace  to-morrow.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
staying  in  the  autumn  at  the  Chateau  of  Compi^gne  and  invited 
Pasteur  to  spend  a  week  there,  where  memories  of  the  Great 
Emperor  still  haunt  the  once  sylvan  domain  of  royalty. 
Imagination  can  picture  Marie-Louise,  the  young  consort  of  the 
autocrat,  placing  the  small  fingers  of  the  baby  King  of  Home 
on  the  notes  of  a  diminutive  harpsichord  in  the  gold  and  white 
salon  decorated  with  the  paintings  of  Boucher,  Fragonard,  and 
a  portrait  by  Gros.  Napoleon  wished  to  stroll  along  the  shady 
walks  of  the  noble  park  with  Pasteur  and  converse  on  scientific 
progress.  There  was  a  festive  gathering  at  the  Chateau  for 
hunting  in  the  forest,  and  the  Empress  gave  a  reception  at  the 
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palace  in  the  evening  when  Pasteur  arrived.  It  was  like  one 
of  those  conversational  and  unofficial  drawing-rooms  at  the 
Tuileries  when  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
popularity  and  beauty.  The  imperial  couple  not  only  invited 
wealth  and  fashion  to  their  receptions,  but  sought  to  enhance 
the  brilliance  of  these  sumptuous  at-homes  by  attracting  to  their 
circle  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  in  science,  literature  and  art. 
The  guests  were  received  in  the  salons  near  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  Napoleon  wearing  the  broad  sash  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Empress,  seated  among  the  ladies 
of  the  Court,  received  all  who  were  presented  with  a  gracious 
smile.  The  sheen  of  her  auburn  tresses  had  the  tinge  of  a 
Venetian  lady  in  one  of  Titian’s  pictures,  and  she  was  crowned 
with  a  diadem  which  flashed  its  blue  rays  imder  the  radiance  of 
the  crystal  chandeliers  and  their  hundreds  of  wax  tapers. 
Diplomacy  was  represented  by  the  Eussian  Ambassador  and  the 
Envoy  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Many  courtiers  and  soldiers  were 
there,  and  among  these  Colonel  Stoffel,  the  military  attach^  at 
Berlin,  who  warned  the  Paris  War  Office  of  the  formidable  arma¬ 
ments  of  Prussia,  but  whose  remarkable  reports  were  systemati¬ 
cally  pigeon-holed.  Lights  of  science,  literature,  and  art 
responded  to  the  invitations,  and  among  those 'present,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Pasteur,  were  Dr.  Longet,  famed  for  his  physiological 
researches  and  for  his  devotion  to  pure  science,  and  the  novelist, 
Jules  Sandeau,  whose  refined  style,  then  much  talked  of,  has  been 
almost  forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  The  young  painter 
who  decorated  the  Paris  Opera,  Paul  Baudry,  was  among  the 
guests  full  of  life  and  joy  at  his  early  triumph  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  Court  architect  and  habitue  of 
the  Imperial  circle,  passed  from  group  to  group,  intro¬ 
ducing  to  each  other  those  who  had  not  met  before,  courtiers  and 
visitors. 

Napoleon  seized  an  opportunity  to  take  the  arm  of  Pasteur 
and  lead  him  gently  to  the  marble  chimney-piece,  admirably 
carved  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.,  and  attributed  to  Pajou.  The 
Sovereign  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  explanations  of  his 
distinguished  visitor  on  the  theory  of  fermentation  and  his  studies 
on  unsymmetric  molecules,  and  at  the  close  of  this  prolonged  and 
intimate  conversation  the  Empress  Eugenie  sent  for  Pasteur, 
wishing  also  to  learn  many  things  from  him  which  were  then 
so  new  to  the  world.  He  remembered  long  afterwards  the 
animation,  the  evident  wish  of  the  Imperial  lady  to  learn  more 
about  his  new  discoveries  which  had  caused  so  much  controversy 
in  the  scientific  world  and  by  a  certain  medical  school  such  bitter 
criticism.  An  enquiring  mind  and  natural  curiosity  prompted 
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her  to  question  Pasteur  on  his  latest  researches  and  the  results 
he  had  obtained.  She  desired  to  know  something  of  that  teem¬ 
ing  life  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  of  the  “  infinitely  little,”  as 
he  often  termed  the  world  of  atoms  revealed  to  him  under  the 
microscope.  Their  conversation  wandered  to  epidemic  diseases, 
experiments  on  animals,  and  the  maladies  he  had  found  in  wine. 
The  savant  felt  that  a  practical  demonstration  would  do  more 
to  enlighten  their  Majesties  on  the  new  science  than  purely 
verbal  explanations ;  therefore  he  sent  to  Paris  for  his  microscope 
and  samples  of  infected  wines.  A  great  stag  hunt  in  the  forest 
and  a  visit  to  the  historic  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds, 
lately  restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  failed  to  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  Pasteur.  His  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  arranging  the  details 
of  the  ocular  demonstration  of  his  discoveries  which  he  proposed 
to  offer  his  hosts,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
microscope  and  samples  from  his  laboratory  in  the  Rue  d’Ulm. 
When  these  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  basket  full  of  flasks  and 
testing  glasses,  the  footman  wearing  the  Imperial  livery,  who 
bore  the  precious  instrument  and  accessories  to  his  room,  sup¬ 
pressed  with  difficulty  a  smile  of  amused  condescension  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  renowned  savant  down  on  his  knees  before 
the  packages  and  removing  with  infinite  precautions  their 
contents  lest  any  damage  might  have  befallen  his  treasures  on 
the  way.  The  personal  friends  of  the  Empress  awaited  the  after¬ 
noon  tea  in  the  smoking-room,  for  the  fashion  to  invite  a  few 
friends  to  a  five  o’clock  cup  was  first  introduced  by  her  at  the 
Tuileries,  when  the  elite  of  Bonapartist  society  gathered  round 
the  Imperial  lady  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  conversation  and  of 
Court  intrigues.  Others  discussed  theatrical  plays  pending  the 
event  of  the  evening,  when  the  curtain  would  be  raised  in  the 
palace  theatre  for  the  presentation  of  Moliere’s  amusing  comedy, 
Les  PlaideuTS,  by  those  noted  comedians.  Got,  Coquelin,  Regnier 
and  others;  old  theatre-goers  told  anecdotes  of  the  stage  in  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  not  quite  unmixed  with  scandal. 

During  this  frivolous  gaiety  and  worldliness  Pasteur  sought 
refuge  in  his  room  with  door  closed.  His  bedchamber  at  the 
chateau  was  transformed  for  the  moment  into  a  laboratory. 
Long  he  stood  motionless,  bending  over  his  microscope  to  adjust 
the  instrument,  and  then  he  prepared  his  informal  lecture  for 
his  hosts.  On  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  Pasteur  was  received  in 
private  audience  by  their  Majesties,  who  desired  him  to  initiate 
them  into  some  of  the  wonders  he  had  discovered  and  visible  only 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope.  The  Emperor  was  at 
work  in  his  study,  but  rose  instantly  to  fetch  the  Empress.  Then 
for  over  an  hour  Pasteur  explained  the  meaning  of  his  diagrams 
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and  showed  them  a  new  world  under  the  lens.  The  Empress  was 
deeply  impressed  with  all  she  learnt,  but  she  wished  that  the 
guests  taking  tea  with  her  might  gain  some  notion  of  these 
remarkable  studies.  So  she  took  the  microscope  laughingly  in 
her  hands  and  carried  it  to  the  smoking-room,  where  the  guests 
were  assembled,  quite  happy,  she  said,  to  fulfil  the  duties  for 
a  brief  moment  of  Pasteur’s  laboratory  attendant.  The  man  of 
science  followed  her  with  an  armful  of  bottles  and  glasses,  where¬ 
upon  their  sudden  apparition  thus  equipped  caused  a  flutter  of 
surprised  curiosity  among  the  courtiers.  In  an  easy  conver¬ 
sational  style  he  gave  some  broad  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
explained  the  result  of  a  few  positive  discoveries.  The  inner 
circle  of  the  Imperial  court  listened  with  much  attention  to  these 
scientific  revelations,  but  little  dreamed  that  the  least  important 
of  his  laboratory  labours  would  be  more  lasting  than  the  scenic 
effects  and  mannerisms  of  the  brilliant  coteries  of  the  Imperial 
household.  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  expressed  their  astonishment 
that  Pasteur  never  thought  of  turning  to  account  commercially 
his  remarkable  scientific  discoveries  of  universal  utility.  Nothing 
was  more  justifiable.  But  he  always  held  that  men  of  learning 
would  feel  themselves  lessened  and  unfaithful  to  their  lofty  voca¬ 
tion  by  making  a  trade  of  science.  Such  industrial  application 
of  scientific  researches  would  disturb  the  habitual  order  of  his 
thoughts,  divert  his  attention  to  other  questions  than  pure  study, 
and  probably  deaden  his  inventive  faculties  in  the  future.  If  he 
had  applied  industrially  his  studies  on  wine  fermentation  this 
digression  would  have  delayed  new  quests.  He  was  ready  to 
study  with  a  mind  liberated  from  worldly  cares,  and  with  all  the 
ardent  resolution  of  his  temperament,  the  problem  of  the  wasting 
sickness  of  the  silkworm  which  threatened  total  destruction  of 
"sericulture”  (silkworm  cultivation),  long  so  flourishing  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Lyons  silk- weavers’  industry. 
Appeals  reached  Pasteur  from  many  sides  to  save  this  industry 
so  profitable  to  France,  and,  supported  by  the  Minister  for  Agii- 
culture,  he  decided  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Alais,  one  of  the 
districts  where  silkworm  breeding  was  ever  the  principal  source 
of  wealth  and  chief  industry.  But  he  only  came  to  this  decision 
after  long  hesitation,  never  having  handled  a  silkworm  in  his 
life.  When  he  learnt  the  misery  that  reigned  in  these  distressed 
regions  he  decided  to  interrupt  his  pursuits  in  other  fields  and 
do  his  best  to  save  the  South  by  preserving  the  insect.  The 
mulberry  trees  planted  by  Henri  IV.  of  France  at  Fontainebleau 
and  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  as  an  example  and  encouragement 
to  develop  the  fruitful  cultivation  of  this  tree  in  France,  were 
among  the  first  seen  in  that  country.  In  the  middle  of  the 
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eighteenth  cjentury  growing  the  mulberry  increased  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  South  that  six  million  kilograms  of  cocoons  were 
spun  annually  by  the  silkworms.  Shortly  before  the  abdication 
of  Louis  Philippe  the  product  of  the  nurseries  amounted  to 
twenty  million  kilograms  of  cocoons  and  the  value  to  one  hundred 
million  francs.  The  mulberry  tree  was  popularly  termed  “the 
tree  of  gold.”  Pasteur  left  for  Alais  in  the  Gard  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disaster  which 
had  spread  to  nearly  all  lands  where  the  silkworm  thrived.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  inundated  with  letters  from  breeders 
of  the  precious  larva  who  proposed  many  remedies,  but  the 
Ministry  preferred  to  send  Pasteur  to  study  the  question  on  the 
spot.  One  point  only  remained  uncertain  in  his  mind,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  spots  he  discovered  both  on  the  chrysalis 
and  on  the  eggs.  First  he  established  his  quarters  in  a  tortuous 
old  street  of  Alais,  where  he  set  up  his  microscope  near  the 
window  of  a  dark  little  room,  and  rising  daily  before  dawn  he 
studied  all  the  phases  of  the  mortal  and- hereditary  disease  which 
destroyed  this  lucrative  industry  during  twenty  years.  But  he 
and  his  disciples  found  a  solitary  and  spacious  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hermitage  Mount,  whose  stony  ascent  was  partly  covered 
with  a  few  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  Here  the  savant  and 
his  assistants  found  a  temporary  home  to  carry  on  this  great 
work,  in  which  the  orange  house  served  as  laboratory.  Here 
Pasteur  laboured  unceasingly  at  his  formidable  task,  which 
culminated  at  last  in  the  discovery  that  the  germ  of  the  disease 
developed  in  the  chrysalis  and  was  transmitted  to  the  moths  and 
their  progeniture  by  contagion.  Ten  microscopes  were  in 
constant  use  at  this  laboratory  of  Pont-Gisquet,  where  constant 
requests  were  received  from  all  parts  by  those  interested  to  visit 
the  sick  nurseries  and  examine  the  tainted  eggs.  He  was  often 
heard  to  declare  at  that  time  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  him  if 
his  arduous  researches  were  crowned  with  success.  This  recom¬ 
pense  to  such  perseverance  came  quickly  at  last  after  long  and 
patient  efforts.  Those  who  put  into  practice  his  plans  for  breed¬ 
ing  healthy  larvae,  including  the  elimination  of  all  infected  eggs, 
were  rewarded  by  an  immediate  result.  Egg-dealers  who  feared 
to  lose  their  trade  by  the  process  of  Pasteur  spread  calumnies 
and  false  rumours  broadcast  in  the  country  accompanied  by 
imposture  of  every  sort  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  their 
benefactor,  so  little  understood.  Malevolence  succeeded  in  per¬ 
verting  a  simple  and  ignorant  population  to  such  an  extent  that 
Pasteur,  who  had  saved  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  by  his 
genius  and  intense  labour,  was  driven  from  Alais  with  execration 
and  pelted  with  stones.  The  final  triumph,  and  proof,  of 
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Pasteur’s  methods  occurred  at  the  Villa  Vicentina,  bequeathed 
to  the  Prince  Imperial,  where  in  a  small  nursery,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Pasteur,  perfectly  healthy  cocoons  worth 
eleven  hundred  pounds  were  produced  under  his  eye  from  only 
one  hundred  eggs,  “I  am  so  certain  of  my  method,”  said 
Pasteur,  “  that  I  will  no  longer  take  the  trouble  to  verify  it  by 
rearing  the  specimens  you  have  sent  me.  I  have  cast  them  into 
the  river.”  This  was  in  reply  to  an  official  request  asking  him 
to  make  fresh  experiments  with  certain  rearings  which  he  judged 
to  be  contaminated.  When  attacks  against  Pasteur’s  treatment 
of  the  silkworm  were  fiercest  Napoleon  gave  him  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  proving  his  system  before  the  world  by  lending  him 
for  the  purpose  the  charming  villa  near  Trieste.  This  is  the 
domain  bequeathed  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  It  was  the  property 
of  Princess  Elisa,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.  This  vast  estate  was 
covered  with  vineyards  and  mulberry  trees.  Yet  for  years  past 
no  silkworms  had  been  bred  on  account  of  the  decimation  of 
their  species.  The  Emperor  most  willingly  offered  hospitality 
at  the  Villa  Elisa,  as  it  was  still  sometimes  called.  After  four 
years  of  incessant  struggle,  harassed  and  ridiculed  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  he  realised  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  its  affinity  to  certain  human  afflictions.  Thus  the  discoveries 
of  the  leading  authority  on  organic  chemistry  led  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  of  the  contagious  and  hereditary  taints  in  the 
human  organism.  Pasteur  visited  the  learned  German  chemist, 
Liebig,  who  received  him  with  much  affability,  but  was  unable 
to  induce  him  to  discuss  these  problems  upon  which  they 
were  at  variance.  Liebig  always  evaded  the  controversy 
on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health,  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
admit  that  his  judgment  of  Pasteur’s  achievements '  had  been 
mistaken. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  of  1870,  Lister 
and  Professor  Tyndall  wrote  several  letters  to  Pasteur,  setting 
forth  the  remarkable  progress  achieved  in  the  antiseptic  treat¬ 
ment  of  micro-organisms  in  the  human  body  or  animals.  The 
French  scientists  were,  as  usual,  far  too  exclusively  confident  in 
their  own  methods  and  in  perfecting  them  to  readily  accept  new 
practices  in  the- treatment  of  disease.  But  this  characteristic  has 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  extraordinarily  open  minds  of  such 
men  as  Pasteur. 

Appeals  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  begging  him  to  cure 
the  ills  that  distress  poor  humanity  and  the  brute  creation,  often 
as  pathetic  in  their  confidence  and  hope  as  tragic  in  their  despair. 
One  day  Edmond  About  replied  thus  to  a  stranger  who  had  come 
from  afar  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Pasteur,  believing  him  to  be  a 
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doctor  of  medicine  :  “  He  tries  to  heal  humanity,  but  not  to  cure 
individuals.” 

At  the  Centenary  of  its  existence  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
invited  men  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  honour 
the  celebration  by  their  presence.  The  Institute  of  France  dele¬ 
gated  Pasteur  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  represent  science 
on  behalf  of  that  distinguished  body.  With  all  the  dignity  of  a 
great  seat  of  learning  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  those  who  seemed  to  have  earned  that  distinction.  The 
solemn  proclamation  of  University  degrees  bestowed  on  the  dite 
of  the  world  was  read  in  the  vast  hall  where  the  Synods  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  were  held.  Those  about  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  the  historic  hall  took  their  seats  in 
the  centre.  As  each  name  was  called  by  the  usher  three 
thousand  students  and  many  others  cheered  lustily,  but  when 
the  name  of  Pasteur  was  pronounced  a  momentary  silence  fell. 
Eising  to  their  feet,  all  wished  to  see  the  great  chemist  just 
honoured  with  the  academic  title  of  doctor.  Then  from  five 
thousand  throats  broke  forth  an  outburst  of  applause  which  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  It  was  an  ovation  to  honour  one  who  has 
done  much  for  humanity  at  large.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh 
Pasteur  was  asked  by  the  students  to  come  among  them,  and 
he  conversed  with  them  paternally,  for  never  again  would  he 
meet  them.  In  his  parting  words  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  the 
famous  Scottish  University  he  assured  all  of  his  warm  affection 
and  declared  that  ever  since  he  entered  the  elysian  fields  of 
science  he  never  met  a  young  scholar  without  saying  to  him, 
”  Work  and  persevere,  for  work  alone  profits  the  man,  the 
citizen,  and  the  country.” 

He  was  charged  by  the  Governor  to  represent  France  at  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  shortly  after  he 
had  been  presented  with  the  insignia  of  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  highest  honorary  reward  to  which  a 
French  citizen  can  aspire.  Pasteur’s  inoculations  against  that 
infectious  malady  named  anthrax,  common  to  both  mankind  and 
animals,  had  triumphantly  vindicated  his  preventive  serum,  and 
his  treatment  had  rendered  thousands  of  sheep  immune  from 
splenic  fever,  and  saved  millions  of  francs  to  breeders,  whose 
gratitude  to  Pasteur  was  often  quaintly  expressed  by  peasant 
farmers.  ( 

The  following  anecdote  characterises  the  unassuming  nature 
of  this  great  man.  The  Medical  Congress  held  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  filled  the  edifice  in  every  part  with  delegates  from  all 
countries  of  the  world  and  many  spectators.  When  Pasteur 
entered,  one  of  the  Commission,  recognising  the  envoy  of  the 
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Republic,  asked  him  to  take  a  place  on  the  rostrum  reserved  for  the 
more  distinguished  members  of  the  Congress.  As  he  ascended 
the  steps  cheers  rang  out  on  all  sides,  again  and  again  repeated, 
all  present  rising.  Pasteur  turned  towards  his  two  companions 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  his  rugged  features,  and 
remarked  to  them,  “  Surely  this  ovation  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  I  should  have  come  earlier.”  “No,” 
replied  Sir  James  Paget,  President  of  the  Congress,  smiling, 
‘‘it  is  you  whom  they  acclaim.” 

We  now  come  to  a  discovery  which  nobly  crowns  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  unique  career.  Por  his  researches  to  pierce  the 
mystery  surrounding  that  dread  disease  of  rabies  were  soon  to 
bring  him  everlasting  fame.  His  brain  was  haunted  with  the 
constant  danger  to  mankind  of  hydrophobia,  with  its  dreadful 
accompaniments  so  long  untraceable,  shrouded  in  darkness.  To 
grapple  with  and  conquer  the  lurking  danger  was  a  task  worthy 
to  culminate  the  efforts  of  so  great  a  life. 

Inoculation  of  animals  was  followed  by  the  inexorable  result 
of  rabies  cultivated  artificially,  more  virulent  in  its  effect  than 
the  disease  in  its  natural  form  and  the  period  of  incubation 
lessened.  Advancing  years  and  growing  infirmities  in  no  way 
slackened  the  absorbing  efforts  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  of  this 
renowned  bacteriologist  to  locate  the  terrible  virus  of  hydrophobia 
in  the  animal  organism.  Early  and  late  he  remained  at  his  task. 
At  that  time  Madame  Pasteur  wrote  these  lines  to  their  children  : 
‘‘  The  Commission  on  Eahies  met  yesterday.  M.  Bouley  was 
elected  to  preside.  Nothing  has  been  decided  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiments.  Your  father  is  constantly  wrapt  in  thought. 
He  talks  little,  rises  before  daylight,  and  lives  as  he  always  lived 
during  thirty-five  years  of  our  married  life.”  Pasteur  concen¬ 
trated  at  this  time  all  his  knowledge  and  acquired  experience  to 
learn  the  secret  of  the  virulent  disorder.  Hitherto  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  the  virus  was  confined  to  the  saliva 
glands,  but  he  rejected  this  theory,  and  discovered  with  abso- 
•  lute  certainty  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  lay  in  the  nerve  centres, 
but  particularly  in  the  brain.  Numerous  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs 
were  subjected  to  various  tests,  until  at  last  he  felt  justified  in 
announcing  the  good  tidings  that  immunity  was  almost  certain 
if  the  remedy  was  applied  in  proper  time.  But  many  men  who 
shed  lustre  on  science  were  sceptical  of  the  efficacy  in  practice. 
Simultaneously  with  the  remarkable  results  of  Pasteur’s 
researches  in  experimental  physics  and  organic  chemistry,  a 
violent  campaign  was  carried  on  against  scientific  vivisection. 
The  propaganda  spread  so  widely  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  vivisection  for  study  was  denounced,  even  if  per- 
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formed  by  men  giving  every  guarantee  of  humanity  and  skill. 
Hence  experimental  science  flourished  more  in  France  and 
Germany  than  in  Britain  and  America  in  consequence  of  this 
widespread  opposition.  Pasteur  and  his  disciples  never  trepanned 
a  living  animal  to  experiment  on  its  brain  without  the  use  of 
some  ansBsthetic  agent.  He  abhorred  giving  pain,  and  his  life’s 
work  was  devoted  to  reduce  it;  he  only  made  experiments  on 
living  subjects  for  study  from  a  high  sense  of  duty.  Those  who 
visit  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  can  see  patients  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  inoculated  against  hydro¬ 
phobia  or  the  other  grave  ills  which  are  fought  so  successfully 
at  the  institution  that  bears  his  name.  The  whole  world  sub¬ 
scribed  to  erect  this  stately  edifice  to  honour  its  founder  and 
perpetuate  his  teachings  by  successors,  such  as  Metchnikoff  and 
Roux. 

At  last  this  noble  life  ebbed  slowly.  The  building  of  the  temple 
of  science  coincided  with  the  waning  of  this  great  career.  When 
at  last  the  master  took  up  his  residence  among  the  spacious 
laboratories,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  his  physical  powers 
deserted  him  by  scarcely  perceptible  degrees.  He  never  com¬ 
plained  of  his  bodily  decay.  He  reposed  for  hours  daily  beside 
the  blossoming  horse  chestnut  trees  in  the  gardens  during  those 
warm  afternoons  of  May.  “  How  are  you  getting  on?  ”  he  some¬ 
times  asked  of  his  coadjutors  when  one  of  them  approached  his 
invalid  chair  and' repeated  his  exhortation,  “Let  us  work.’’ 
Gradually  paralysis  seized  him  in  its  inexorable  grip,  but  leaving 
his  mind  clear  and  memory  intact.  It  was  in  June  that  the 
master  quitted  his  beloved  Institute,  his  friends  and  young  col¬ 
leagues  for  the  last  time.  Thence  a  carriage  conveyed  him  to 
Villeneuve  I’Etang,  where  he  had  established  a  service  for  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria  and  also  of  sick  horses.  Here  he  rested 
from  his  labours  peacefully  in  this  rural  retreat  surrounded  by 
beautiful  woodlands,  far  from  the  noise  of  the  great  city,  while 
summer  glided  imperceptibly  away.  Life  still  lingered  in  those 
pensive  eyes  beneath  the  jutting  brows,  and  his  strongly  marked 
features,  seared  with  the  work  of  fifty  years,  recovered  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  confidence  and  energy,  a  last  flicker  before  the  light  went 
out.  For  a  brief  space  those  dear  to  him  were  deceived  by  a 
lingering  interest  he  took  in  the  scenes  around  him.  They  won¬ 
dered  at  his  cheerful  moods.  Sometimes  he  wandered  with 
uncertain  steps  beneath  the  centenarian  trees,  leaning  on  his 
stick,  or  watched  his  little  grandchildren  play  on  the  soft  sward 
of  the  glade  like  budding  shoots  sprouting  beneath  a  mighty 
monarch  of  the  forest  about  to  fall.  When  unable  to  walk  he 
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sat  on  the  terrace  of  the  ch&teau  before  the  curtain  of  beech 
and  firs  now  tinged  with  gold  and  purple. 

Pasteur  saw  his  end  approach  with  resignation  but  with  regret, 
for  there  was  so  much  to  do.  He  contemplated  the  decay  of 
that  which  was  perishable  in  him,  but  before  his  spirit  fled  he 
thought  of  those  thousands  of  human  beings  whom  he  had  saved, 
and  rejoiced  that  through  them  he  would  still  live  in  their  grateful 
memory. 


J.  D’Abcy  Morell. 


I 


THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 

I. 

The  following  renaarks  are  intended  to  express  a  theory  of  poetic 
style  and  a  few  general  ideas  on  the  art  of  poetry.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  suppose  that  these  ideas  are  new,  but,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  believe  that  they  embody  certain  principles  of  good 
writing  in  all  times.  They  are  the  result  of  some  thought  on  the 
problems  involved,  but  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  my  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Flint  and  M.  Edouard  Dujardin, 
who  have  recently  expressed  rather  similar  views.  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  add  my  conviction  to  theirs. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  in  modern  life?  Let  us  begin 
by  saying  what  it  is  not.  Obviously,  the  purpose  is  not  ethical. 
The  poet  does  not  desire  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  readers. 
The  old  cant  of  a  poet’s  “message  ”  is  now  completely  discredited, 
and  the  theory  of  “uplift”  may  be  left  to  the  unimportant 
provinces  where  it  still  flourishes.  Didactic  poetry  is  now  almost 
universally  recognised  as  an  impertinence. 

The  danger  of  poetry’s  becoming  a  kind  of  after-dinner  amuse¬ 
ment  is  far  greater  than  the  danger  of  its  reverting  to  a  method 
of  moral  instruction.  Literature  to-day  is  too  cheap;  poetry  tends 
to  become  a  sort  of  pleasant  little  hobby,  something  which  “nice 
people”  play  with  when  there  is  nothing  more  amusing  to  do. 
People’s  minds  are  absorbed  in  commerce,  sociology,  politics. 
Literature  has  lost  prestige.  We  are  very  far  from  the  times 
when  Lorenzo  Valla’s  discourses  on  Latin  grammar  disturbed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  and  equally  far  from  the  more  recent 
times  when  a  pamphlet  by  Chateaubriand  re-established,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  Literature  seems  out 
of  touch  with  men’s  lives,  with  their  real  interests.  And  so  in 
their  popular  forms  books  are  something  people  read  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  beguile  a  tedious  railway  journey,  or  to  pass  the 
long  unemployed  Sunday  afternoon.  Knowledge  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  even  in  its  more  intellectual  forms,  and  especially  poetry, 
is  an  accomplishment,  not  a  passion ;  an  entertainment  for  idle 
women,  not  a  real  force. 

Petrarch,  who  wept  with  emotion  over  that  copy  of  Homer  he 
could  not  read,  would  appear  a  very  ridiculous  sight  to-day. 
Nobody  would  think  of  becoming  emotional  over  the  possession  of 
a  mere  book,  an  object  to  amuse  a  few  leisure  hours.  I  do  not 
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suppose  many  people  read  modern  poetry  for  mere  amusement ; 
but  even  here  the  motive  is  not  so  much  a  purely  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  a  sort  of  snobbery,  an  outcome  either  of  the  foolish 
desire  to  know  the  latest  fashion  in  poets  or  of  that  affectation 
of  superior  wisdom  which  claims  a  monopoly  of  culture. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  poetry  is  neither  a  means  of  ethical 
instruction,  an  after-dinner  amusement,  nor  the  lawful  prey  of 
snobs  and  dilettanti. 

II. 

I  have  never  found  that  any  of  the  abstract  or  epigrammatical 
definitions  of  poetry  I  have  read  ever  helped  me  to  enjoy  poetry 
more.  So  I  am  going  to  assume  that  there  is  an  art  of  poetry 
and  that  this  art  deserves  attention. 

Normally  it  is  considered  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  prose  and  poetry.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  any  such 
distinction  is  possible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  only  one  art — the  art  of  good  writing,  though  this 
has  innumerable  forms.  Of  course.  Monsieur  Jourdain’s  distinc¬ 
tion  between  prose  and  verse  still  holds  good,  but  poetry  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  independent  of  verse  and  verse  forms.  If  we  say  that 
poetry  is  the  finest  type  of  creative  writing — and  that  is  what  I 
claim  for  it — then  I  want  to  call  the  Education  Sentimentale  a 
poem.  If  we  speak  of  a  work  like  the  Orlando  Furioso  as  a 
poem,  can  we  deny  that  praise  to  a  work  like  Du  Cdte  de  Chez 
Swann,  which  contains  beauties,  perceptions  and  thoughts  of 
which  Ariosto  was  incapable?  I  am  not  attacking  the  Orlando. 
I  am  only  claiming  that  for  us  to-day  Du  Cdte  de  Chez  Swann 
is  the  finer  poem.  Is  it  only  Ariosto’s  “ottava  rima  ”  and  rhyme 
endings  which  make  his  work  poetry?  Is  it  only  the  lack  of  these 
devices  which  makes  M.  Proust  not  a  poet?  Even  if  you  make 
poetry  a  matter  of  verbal  harmony — an  opinion  from  which  I 
violently  dissent — there  are  in  M.  Proust’s  book  finer  cadences, 
more  lovely  conjunctions  of  sound,  more  original  rhythms  even 
than  in  that  melodious  Italian  work  to  which  I  have  referred. 
May  we  not,  then,  say  that  all  good  creative  writing  is  poetry, 
though  this  poetry  has  many  forms?  Non-creative  writing  is  not 
poetry  at  all ;  But  a  distinction  may  be  usefully  made  between 
objective  poetry  which  deals  with  action  and  manners — in  which 
case  the  epic,  the  novel,  the  short  story,  and  the  drama  are  con¬ 
gruous — and  subjective  poetry,  which  deals  with  personal  emo¬ 
tions,  subtle  relations,  acute  momentary  perceptions,  reveries,  in 
which  case  the  form  of  the  lyric  or  elegy  or  ode  is  proper.  But 
this  lyric  utterance  may  perfectly  well  have  the  appearance  of  a 
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short  piece  of  prose,  which  we  call  a  prose  poem  or  a  poem  in 
vers  libre.  Such  writing  is  sharply  distinct  from  objective  poetry, 
though  there  are  gradations  of  each  which  approach  the  other. 
It  is  with  poetry  of  this  lyric  type  that  I  am  here  concerned. 

The  germ  of  my  cont^eption  of  good  writing  and  hence  of 
poetry  and  of  the  “lyric  utterance”  is  contained  in  these  words 
of  Sainte-Beuve  : — 

The  end  and  object  of  every  original  writer  is  to  express  what  nobody 
has  yet  expressed,  to  render  what  nobody  else  is  able  to  render. 

In  other  words,  before  a  man  can  properly  be  called  a  poet, 
he  must  convince  us  that  he  can  give  us  something  no  one  else 
can  give.  It  is  not  that  we  expect  him  to  discover  a  wholly 
original  content,  which  would  probably  be  impossible.  But  we 
do  expect  a  personal  vision  from  him.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Flint 
that  the  first  qualities  to  look  for  in  a  poet  are  sincerity,  per¬ 
sonality,  and  style.  Sincerity  does  not  mean  that  a  poetjnust 
tell  other  people  the  truth ;  it  means  that  he  must  tell  himself 
the  truth.  A  poet  is  an  artist  whose  medium  is  words,  who 
expresses  in  words  thoughts,  emotions,  and  sensations  as  a  painter 
expresses  them  in  colour  and  a  musician  in  sound.  That  sounds 
a  truism,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  poet  should 
express  his  emotions,  his  sensations,  his  thoughts.  All  writers 
who  call  themselves  poets  imagine  that  they  are  sincere ;  they  all 
believe  that  they  express  their  own  thoughts  and  emotions  and 
sensations.  Actually  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  repeat, 
more  or  less  inaccurately,  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  sensations 
of  others,  the  emotions  of  others.  Their  impulse  is  vicarious ;  their 
words  are  approximate.  That  is  not  art ;  it  is  not  poetry.  Books 
which  are  written  without  this  sincerity,  which  is  what  Rossetti 
meant  when  he  talked  of  “fundamental  brainwork,”  are  vain 
efforts,  mere  waste.  Before  the  writer  can  give  his  thoughts,  his 
vision  of  the  world,  he  must  discover  them  for  himself,  he  must 
be  sincere  with  himself.  Then,  however  slender  his  talent,  he  is 
an  artist,  he  is  a  poet. 

This  sincerity  is  simply  a  piece  of  elementary  justice  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  reviewers  in  particular ;  it  is  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  self  to  discover  whether  one  really  has  anything  worth 
saying,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  one  has  personality.  The 
external  mark  of  personality  is  style.  By  style  I  do  not  mean 
that  “correctness”  of  schoolmasters  and  professors  which  is  a 
dead  rhetoric.  I  do  not  mean  artificial  graces,  or  singularity  or 
affected  speech ;  I  mean  neither  Euphuism  nor  Purism ;  and  I 
do  not  mean  that  absurd  elegance  which  consists  in  avoiding  split 
infinitives,  final  prepositions,  and  the  repetition  of  one  word  twice 
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in  a  sentence.  These  are  the  mere  aping  of  style.  Style  is 
thinking,  perceiving,  and  expressing  oneself  precisely  and  indi¬ 
vidually.  Without  sincerity  (fundamental  brainwork)  there  is 
no  personality;  without  personality  there  is  no  style.  And,  we 
may  add,  if  there  is  no  style  there  is  neither  personality  nor 
sincerity. 

If  we  wish  to  discover  whether  a  writer  is  a  poet  we  must 
examine  his  style.  This  is  the  first  elementary  test.  If  his 
style  is  bad,  if  it  is  made  up  of  conventional  expressions,  approxi¬ 
mate  phrases,  dead  or  mixed  metaphors ;  if  we  find  he  is  using 
his  medium,  words,  merely  for  their  sound  (as  if  he  were  a 
musician,  not  a  writer),  for  their  prettiness  (as  if  he  were  a 
painter),  for  any  quality  first  of  all  but  their  essential  meaning ; 
then  he  is  not  a  poet.  He  has  broken  the  great  rule  for  all 
writers  :  Use  words  according  to  their  meaning.  It  is  a  profound 
error  to  suppose  that  all  writers  do  this.  A  small  minority,  a 
very  few  in  each  generation  are  sufficiently  sincere,  have  enough 
personality  to  seek  style,  to  use  words  according  to  their  meaning. 
All  the  rest  use  words  approximately,  and  theirs  is  an  approximate 
art.  Poetry  has  no  place  for  mere  intellectual  counters.  It  has 
no  place  for  stereotyped  phrases,  unconscious  quotations  of  other 
men’s  works.  It  has  no  place  for  the  dead  metaphor,  the  meta¬ 
phor  which  was  striking  when  new,  which  was  the  expression  of 
a  real  perception,  but  which  through  use  and  misuse  has  become 
a  mere  phrase,  the  counterfeit  of  an  emotion.  To  judge  a  book 
of  poetry,  to  make  it  pass  the  first  test,  examine  the  style.  Look 
for  the  precise  expression  of  thoughts  really  thought,  emotions 
really  felt,  perceptions  really  perceived.  Look  for  the  phrases 
which  give  one  a  sudden  shock  of  illumination,  which  really  evoke 
an  object  or  convey  a  sensation.  Examine  the  metaphors.  If 
you  find  a  writer’s  thought  approximate,  his  phrases  stereotyped, 
his  metaphors  dead,  then  you  may  conclude  he  is  not  a  poet;  he 
is  not  one  of  the  few  who  are  privileged  to  make  the  world  live 
for  us  with  a  life  of  their  giving. 

There  are  some  critics  who  judge  a  poet  by  the  noise  which 
his  words  make,  as  if  poetry  were  merely  a  matter  of  sound. 
That  seems  to  me  a  false  criticism,  an  ignoring  of  far  more  essen¬ 
tial  qualities.  The  rhythm  of  words  is  something  spontaneous, 
developed  inevitably  by  the  writer’s  emotion ;  it  is  not  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  syllables.  Real  rhythm  comes  from  real 
emotion ;  it  is  not  something  copied  from  Milton  or  Shelley  or 
Swinburne.  A  copied  rhythm  is  false,  the  expression  of  a  false 
or  second-hand  emotion.  To  put  sound  first  and  meaning  after¬ 
wards  in  poetry  is  decadence.  It  is  as  decadent  as  the  columns 
and  flutes  in  the  Anthology  or  the  “  picture-poems  ”  of  Apollinaire. 


* 
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I  am  no  enemy  of  the  traditional  verse  forms  of  English  poetry, 
and  I  can  enjoy  Keats  or  Donne,  or  even  Chaucer,  as  well  as  the 
next  man.  But  I  am  an  enemy  of  conventional  imitations.  And 
I  think  that  five  centuries  of  intense  production  have  somewhat 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  our  prosody.  If  our  poetry  is  to 
be  anything  but  a  pastiche  of  masterpieces,  we  must  get  back 
to  the  essential  qualities  of  poetry  which  may  develop  new 
methods  of  expression.  Vers  litre,  which  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  may  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  has 
certain  advantages.  It  forces  the  writer  to  concentrate  on  mean¬ 
ing;  it  compels,  or  rather  incites  towards,  concision,  exactness, 
sincerity.  It  has  the  admirable  result  of  reducing  output.  It 
forces  a  man  to  create  his  own  rhythms  instead  of  imitating  other 
people’s.  The  absence  of  the  accepted  rhetorical  devices,  the 
discounting  of  virtuosity,  force  both  writer  and  reader  to  look  for 
more  essential  qualities.  The  pleasant  devices  of  rhyme  and 
harmonious  metres  may  impose  bad  work  upon  us  for  a  time, 
but  emptiness  is  at  once  obvious  in  the  naked  structure  of  vers 
litre.  It  forces  the  writer  to  abolish  that  mass  of  archaisms, 
inversions,  stock  poeticisms,  poetic  cliches,  pretty  and  sonorous 
words — all  the  useless  cumbering  of  the  poetaster.  It  brings  one 
face  to  face  with  a  human  personality,  not  with  a  dictionary  and 
a  commonplace  book. 


III. 

As  I  began  by  stating  generally  what  poetry  is  not,  so  I  shall 
begin  here  by  quoting  a  piece  of  writing  which  is  not  poetry  : — 

Do  not  think.  Eve,  I  do  not  know  you.  Eve, 

Sailing  your  body  down  this  London  way. 

Sowing  the  air  with  rosy  loves  to  weave 
Around  us.  Eve — or  is  it  Lesbia? 

Robed  in  the  graces  of  all  Paradise 
In  body,  Eve,  or  is  it  in  the  soul? 

Circe,  Medusa,  whose  enchanting  eyes 
The  script  of  Nature’s  debt  shall  here  unroll. 

Consider  those  lines  carefully.  The  first  line,  if  a  little  clumsy, 
is  quite  plain.  The  next  introduces  us  to  the  metaphor  “sailing 
your  body.”  Now,  when  the  writer  put  down  those  words,  did 
he  have  a  vision  of  a  street  as  a  river,  a  woman  as  a  boat,  gliding 
on  the  waves  between  banks  of  houses?  If  he  did  he  w^as  sincere, 
he  was  a  poet.^  But,  if  he  had  no  such  vision,  if  he  merely  used 
a  phrase  he  had  heard,  or  if  he  used  “sailing”  not  to  express 
“  sailing  ”  but  only  motion,  then  he  was  not  sincere,  he  was  not 
a  poet.  Let  us  grant  him  his  sailing  body,  however,  and,  with 
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that  image  he  has  evoked  in  our  minds,  let  us  read  a  little  further. 
"Bosy  loves”  is  a  clichi,  a  dead  phrase.  But  I,  at  least,  am 
amazed  to  find  that  the  “  sailing  body  ”  has  now  begun  to  “  sow,” 
not  seeds,  but  “rosy  loves”  which  perform  the  singular  feat  of 
“weaving  around  us  Eve.”  What  does  he  mean?  What  is  this 
curious  monster,  more  odd  than  that  described  in  the  Ars 
Poetica,  which  is  at  once  a  sailing  boat  and  a  sower  of  such 
peculiar  seed?  Surely  the  words  “sailing,”  “sow,”  and  “weave” 
are  used  without  any  reference  to  their  meaning?  There  is  no 
thought,  no  yision  here.  There  is  only  rhetoric. 

The  next  quatrain  is  even  worse.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  the 
writer’s  sincerity,  we  must  now  visualise  a  sailing  body  which 
sowed  rosy  loves  and  then  becomes  Circe,  Medusa,  Lesbia,  and 
Eve,  “robed  in  the  graces”  (a  clichi).  And  lastly  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  enormity  of  “enchanting”  eyes  which  perform  the 
most  singular  feat  of  unrolling  a  script,  the  script  of  “Nature’s 
debt,”  whatever  that  may  be.  Perhaps  a  misapprehension  of 
certain  metaphors  of  Shakespeare  and  Henley.  Does  all  this 
mean  anything?  Does  it  give  us  anything?  Did  the  writer  feel 
any  emotion  but  that  of  a  confused  mind?  Is  there  personality, 
sincerity,  style  in  those  lines?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  poetry. 

In  order  to  be  quite  fair,  it  was  originally  my  intention  to 
analyse  a  piece  of  bad  vers  Hhre  in  the  same  way,  but  considera¬ 
tions  of  space  forbid.  I  regret  it,  because  the  analysis  was 
instructive,  if  only  because  it  showed  how  much  more  difficult 
it  is  to  impose  mere  emptiness  on  the  reader  when  vers  litre 
is  used. 


IV. 

There  are  two  poems  in  vers  litre  which  I  should  very  much 
have  liked  to  quote  as  examples  of  fine  writing,  but  both  Mr. 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer’s  On  Heaven  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Flint’s  Other- 
world  are  far  too  long — a  curious  comment,  by  the  way,  on  the 
usual  journalist’s  complaint  that  vers  litre  poems  are  too  short ! 
Here  is  a  piece  of  writing  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  : — 

It  is  not  long  since,  here  among  all  these  folk 
In  London,  I  should  have  held  myself 
of  no  account  whatever, 

but  should  have  stood  aside  and  made  them  way, 

thinking  that  they,  perhaps, 

had  more  right  than  I — for  who  was  I? 

Now  I  see  them  just  the  same,  and  watch  them. 

But  of  what  account  do  I  hold  them? 
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Especially  the  young  women.  I  look  at  them 
as  they  dart  and  flash 

before  the  shops,  like  wagtaile  on  the  edge  of  a  pool. 

If  I  pass  them  close,  or  any  man, 

like  sharp  slim  wagtails  they  flash  a  little  aside, 

pretending  to  avoid  us;  yet  all  the  time 

calculating. 

They  think  that  we  adore  them — alas,  would  it  were  truel 
Probably  they  think  all  men  adore  them, 
howsoever  they  pass  by. 

What  ie  it,  that,  fx  jm  their  faces  fresh  as  spring, 
such  fair,  fresh,  alert,  first-flower  faces, 
like  lavender  crocuses,  snowdrops,  like  Roman  hyacinths, 
scilleis  and  yellow-haired  hellebore,  jonquils,  anemones, 
even  the  sulphur  auriculas, 

flowers  that  come  first  from  the  darkness,  and  feel  cold  to  the  touch, 

flowers  scentless  or  pungent,  ammoniacal  almost; 

what  is  that,  from  the  faces  of  the  fair  young  women, 

comes  like  a  pungent  scent,  a  vibration  beneath 

that  startles  me,  alarms  me,  stirs  up  a  repulsion? 

They  are  the  issue  of  sicrid  winter,  these  first-flower  young  women; 
their  smell  is  lacerating  and  repellant, 
it  smells  of  burning  snow, 

of  earth,  winter-pressed,  strangled  in  corruption; 
it  is  the  scent  of  the  fiery-cold  dregs  of  corruption, 
when  destruction  soaks  through  the  mortified,  decomposing  earth, 
and  the  last  fires  of  dissolution  bum  in  the*  bosom  of  the  ground. 

They  are  the  flowers  of  ice- vivid  mortification, 
thaw-cold,  ice-corrupt  blossoms, 
with  a  loveliness  I  loathe; 

for  what  kind  of  ice -rotten,  hot -aching  heart  must  they  need  to  root  in  ! 

D.  H.  Lawrence. 

If  we  examine  that  piece  of  writing,  we  shall  notice  that  it 
really  says  something,  that  it  has  a  significance.  Words  are 
used  here  for  their  meaning ;  there  is  no  clichi,  no  dead  metaphor. 
It  is  vivid,  realised,  and  appeals  directly  to  our  senses,  to  see 
the  colour  and  shape  of  these  flowers,  to  feel  the  coldness  of  their 
touch,  to  realise  the  scents  which  are  so  elaborately  defined.  The 
thoughts,  the  emotions,  the  sensations  which  it  “presents”  may 
be  something  one*  dislikes,  but  that  is  not  the  point  if  it  has 
the  essential  qualities.  I  think  it  has,  and  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  calling  it  a  poem. 

Here  is  something  of  a  different  kind,  a  piece  of  writing  which 
is  less  strongly  emotional,  less  acrid,  more  personal,  the  record 
of  an  humble  instead  of  a  rather  arrogant  soul,  but  equally  an 
experience  and  a  reflection. 
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Immobtalitt. 

Tired  faces, 

eyes  that  have  never  seen  the  world, 
bodies  that  have  never  lived  in  air, 
lips  that  have  never  minted  speech, 
they  are  the  clipped  and  garbled, 
blocking  the  highway. 

They  swarm  and  eddy 

between  the  banks  of  glowing  shops 

towards  the  red  meat, 

the  potherbs, 

the  cheapjacks, 

or  surge  in 

before  the  swift  rush  of  the  clanging  trams — 

pitiful,  ugly,  mean, 

encumbering. 

ImmortsJ?  ... 

In  a  wood, 

watching  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
leap  from  frond  to  frond  of  bracken, 

I  am  immortal, 
perhaps. 

But  these? 

Their  souls  are  naphtha  lamps, 
guttering  in  an  odour  of  carious  teeth, 
and  I  die  with  them.  .  .  . 

F.  S.  Flint. 

Now,  whereas  Mr.  Lawrence’s  poem  was  rather  complex,  this 
is  rather  simple,  a  mood  based  on  a  contrast,  an  impingement 
of  harsh  reality  on  ideal  beauty.  So,  as  is  natural,  the  first  was 
broken  into  eight  different  strophes,  the  latter  into  only  two ; 
an  example  of  instinctive  form.  The  meaning  of  this  poem  is 
clear,  adequately  realised.  First  we  get  a  London  street,  the 
spiritually  maimed,  physically  thwarted  people,  the  glowing  shops, 
the  street  stalls,  with  shouting  men,  the  confused  movement  and 
noise.  Then,  after  a  pause,  the  writer  gives  us  his  reflection,  his 
significance.  Can  the  minds,  the  desires,  the  passions  of  these 
crushed  souls,  creating  and  created  by  this  hell,  be  immortal? 
A  sensitive  mind,  one  which  would  naturally  delight  in  silent 
solitude  among  trees,  such  might  be  immortal ;  but  these  other 
souls,  like  flaring,  smoky  lamps,  seem  doomed  to  oblivion  and 
seem  also  to  involve  others  in  their  disaster.  I  think  we  may 
say  that  it  is  a  poem,  that  it  has  the  essential  qualities  of  poetry, 
though  the  scene  be  sordid  and  the  mood  one  of  despair. 

These  two  poems  are  records  of  experiences  in  the  life  of  a 
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modern  city.  Here  is  a  piece  of  writing  of  a  more  refined  and 
abstract  nature  : — 

Be  in  me  as  the  eternal  moods 
of  the  bleak  wind,  and  not 
As  transient  things  are — 
gaiety  of  flowers. 

Have  mo  in  the  strong  loneliness 
of  sunless  cliffs 
And  of  grey  waters. 

Let  the  gods  speak  softly  of  us 
In  days  hereafter, 

The  shadowy  flowers  of  Orcus 
Remember  Thee.  Ezra  Pound. 

That  is  very  different  in  content  from  the  preceding  poems; 
it  is  not  “experiential”  but  a  reverie,  a  rather  exquisite  mood 
of  affection.  I  think  it  needs  no  analysis  to  show  the  sincerity, 
personality,  and  style  of  that  piece  of  writing.  Its  simplicity, 
its  masterly  use  of  words,  the  absence  of  clichi  of  thought  and 
phrase,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

V. 

The  poem  I  am  about  to  quote  is  sharply  different  from  the 
others  I  have  cited.  It  is  subtle,  elusive,  rather  philosophic, 
tragical  and  symbolic ;  it  is  set  in  no  particular  age  or  climate, 
and  yet  every  image  is  sharp  and  clear  cut,  every  perception 
realised.  It  is  a  poem  of  great  emotion  restrained  by  intellect. 
What  it  has  to  tell  is  the  tragedy  of  the  artist’s  worship  of  beauty, 
his  almost  religious  devotion,  his  agony  and  loss,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  that,  in  spite  of  this,  he  can  do  nothing  but  worship. 
Beauty  is  figured  as  a  goddess,  a  statue  in  a  shrine  looking  over 
the  sea,  a  perilous  and  rocky  sea,  no  safe  harbour  for  merchants. 
The  quiet  men,  those  who  are  not  marked  by  the  fate  of  the 
lover  of  beauty,  find  this  beauty  evil,  something  to  avoid.  But 
beauty  is  unsheltered,. set  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  sea  and 
hail.  This  beauty  is  useless,  a  lure  to  disaster,  if  by  disaster  we 
mean  worldly  failure.  The  landsmen,  the  crowd,  are  certain 
beauty  is  useless,  but  for  her  lovers  “honey  is  not  more  sweet 
than  the  salt  stretch  of  your  beach.” 

The  mood  changes  to  one  of  terror.  This  perception  of  loveli¬ 
ness  brings  with  it  a  strange  agony,  that  grief  which  Plato  says 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  passionate  love  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
sorrow  which  seems  to  cleave  the  very  bones,  to  stun  and  dazzle. 
Wise  men,  the  prudent,  the  insensitive,  gave  warning  of  this, 
proved  that  beauty  was  useless,  its  service  fatal.  And  yet,  some 
are  doomed  to  this  barren  agony  which  is  also  delight.  And  since 
the  hands  of  the  goddess  have  touched  them,  “the  waves  can 
never  thrust  us  back  from  the  splendour  of  your  ragged  coast.” 
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The  Shrine. 

(“  She  looks  over  the  Sea.”) 

I. 

Are  your  rocks  shelter  for  ships — 
have  you  sent  galleys  from  your  beach, 
are  you  graded — a  safe  crescent — 
where  the  tide  lifts  them  back  to  port — 
are  you  full  and  sweet, 
tempting  the  quiet 
to  depart  in  their  trading  ships? 

Nay,  you  are  greaf,  fierce,  evil — 
you  are  the  lemd-blight — 
you  have  tempted  men 
but  they  perished  on  your  cliffs. 

Your  lights  are  but  dank  shoals, 
slate  and  pebble  and  wet  shells 
and  seaweed  fastened  to  the  rocks. 

It  was  evil — evil 

when  they  found  you, 

when  the  quiet  men  looked  at  you — 

they  sought  a  headland 

shaded  with  ledge  of  cliff 

from  the  wind-blast. 

But  you — you  are  unsheltered, 
cut  with  the  weight  of  wind — 
you  shudder  when  it  strikes, 
then  lift,  swelled  with  the  blasi^ 
you  sink  as  the  tide  sinks, 
you  shrill  under  hail,  and  sound 
thunder  when  thunder  sounds. 

You  are  useless — 
when  the  tides  swirl 
your  boulders  cut  and  wreck 
the  staggering  ships. 

n. 

You  are  useless, 

O  grave,  0  beautiful, 

the  landsmen  tell  it — I  have  heard — 

you  are  useless. 

And  the  wind  sounds  with  this 
and  the  sea 

where  rollers  shot  with  blue 
cut  imder  deeper  blue. 

0  but  stay  tender,  enchanted 

where  wave-lengths  cut  you 

apart  from  all  the  rest — 

for  we  have  found  you, 

we  watch  the  splendour  of  you, 

we  thread  throat  on  throat  of  freesia 

for  your  shelf. 
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You  are  not  forgot, 

0  plunder  of  lilies, 

honey  is  not  more  sweet 

than  the  salt  stretch  of  your  beach. 

III. 

Stay — stay — 

terror  has  caught  us  now, 
we  passed  the  men  in  ships, 
we  dared  deeper  than  the  fisher-folk 
and  you  strike  us  with  terror, 

O  bright  shaft. 

Flame  passes  under  us 
and  sparks  that  unknot  Che  flesh, 
sorrow,  splitting  bone  from  bone, 
splendour  athwart  our  eyes 
and  rifts  in  the  splendour, 
sparks  and  scattered  light. 

Many  warned  of  this, 
men  said  : 

there  are  wrecks  on  the  fore-beach, 

wind  will  beat  your  ship, 

there  is  no  shelter  in  that  headland, 

it  is  useless  waste,  that  edge, 

that  front  of  rock — 

sea-gulls  clang  beyond  the  breakers, 

none  venture  to  that  spot. 


IV. 

But  hail — 

as  the  tide  slackens, 

as  the  wind  beats  out, 

we  hail  this  shore — 

spirit  between  the  headlands 

and  the  further  rocks. 

Though  oak-beams  split, 
though  boats  and  sea^men  founder, 
and  the  strait  grind  sand  with  sand 
and  cut  boulders  to  sand  and  drift — 

your  eyes  have  pardoned  our  faults, 
your  hands  have  touched  us — 
you  have  leaned  forward  a  little 
and  the  waves  can  never  thrust  us  back 
from  the  splendour  of  your  ragged  coast." 

H.  D. 

Had  I  permitted  myself  to  go  for  examples  to  contemporary 
French  poets,  I  could  have  fitted  myself  out  handsomely  from 
the  works  of  men  like  Laforgue,  Bimbaud,  Viele-Griffin,  B^gnier, 
Verhaeren,  Bomains,  Spire,  Valfery,  Vildrac,  Duhamel,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  But  it  seemed  preferable  to  stick  to  English 
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examples.  The  medium  of  another  language  necessitates  a  certain 
readjustment,  though,  if  we  are  considering  the  essential  qualities 
of  writing,  the  principles  advanced  in  this  article  apply  just  as 
well,  a  virtue  which  can  hardly  be  claimed  by  those  who  make 
prosody  their  foot-rule.  Of  course,  every  man  brings  to  litera¬ 
ture  his  own  temperament,  his  own  prejudices  and  qualities;  it 
is  an  old  truism.  But  not  everyone  who  admires  Shakespeare 
admires  the  best  in  him,  not  everyone  can  tell  you  what  he 
admires  in  the  great  Elizabethan.  Similarly,  not  everyone  who 
denounces  the  works  of  Miss  X,  the  popular  novelist,  can  give 
an  adequate  critical  reason  for  his  horror.  Even  the  principles 
laid  down  here,  simple  as  they  are,  will  be  interpreted  by  each 
person  according  to  his  former  convictions.  I  do  not  desire  to 
convert  people  to  my  views,  even  if  they  are  right,  because,  if 
they  are  right,  honest  independent  thought  will  come  to  similar 
conclusions  by  different  means.  Dishonest  thought  is  of  no  per¬ 
manent  importance.  And  if  my  views  are  wrong,  I  should  not 
like  to  have  misled  anyone. 


Eichard  Aldington. 


EOUMANIA  AND  HER  BESSARABIAN  FRONTIER. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Roumania  has  been  watching  the 
trend  of  events  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  with  considerable 
uneasiness. 

The  obvious  disinclination  of  the  Russian  Delegation  to  limit 
its  discussions  to  the  question  of  the  Straits  has  reawakened 
suspicions  which  were  only  lulled  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Allies  in  1921,  when  a  categorical  refusal  was  given  to  the 
demand  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  a  “restitution  ’’  of  the 
Province  of  Bessarabia. 

Bolshevik  Russia  is  no  more  a  respecter  of  the  principle  of 
nationalities  than  was  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  and,  fully  realising 
that  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  power,  is  insidiously  scheming  by  dint  of  subterranean 
propaganda  to  regain  what  was  never  its  own  by  ethnical  and 
historical  right. 

Even  the  most  superficial  study  of  the  Bessarabian  question 
reveals  the  essential  unity  of  Roumania  and  her  long  lost  pro¬ 
vince.  For  many  centuries  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  until  the  very  date  of  the  annexation 
of  Bessarabia  by  Russia  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  province  without  speaking  of  the  Divan  of  Moldavia 
to  which  it  was  subject,  a  fact  admitted  by  Russian  writers  them¬ 
selves.  The  best  testimony  to  the  essentially  Roumanian 
character  of  Bessarabia  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  even  after  the  annexation  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1812,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
old  Moldavian  administrative  and  judicial  system. 

One  war  caused  the  loss  of  national  independence  of  the 
Roumanians  of  Bessarabia ;  another  was  to  restore  it  to  them  at 
least  in  part.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  the  Powers, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Russia  to  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits,  took  fright,  and  deemed  it  wise  to  push  her  back  from  the 
Danube  mouth.  As  a  piure  measure  of  policy  and  in  no  wise  moved 
by  sympathy  for  “  the  rights  of  nationalities  ” — a  phrase  without 
much  meaning  in  1856 — the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
recognised  the  rights  of  Moldavia  over  Bessarabia,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  was  given  back  to  Moldavia. 

But  in  1877,  when  the  new  Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out, 
Bessarabia  was  again  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  and  France, 
weakened  by  the  disister  of  1870,  was  too  weak  to  protest  against 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  allowed  Russia 
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formally  to  annex  Bessarabia,  an  act  in  flagrant  opposition  to 
the  Kusso-Eoumanian  agreement  of  1877,  by  which  Eussia 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Eoumanian  territory  in  return  for 
military  aid. 

Now  began  the  dismal  period  of  Bessarabian  history,  in  which 
a  systematic  attempt  at  Eussiflcation  began,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  stamp  out  Eoumanian  nationalism,  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Eoumanian  language  and  suppression  of  schools 
and  the  forcible  transportation  of  large  bodies  of  Moldavian 
peasants  into  Eussia,  their  place  being  filled  by  privileged 
colonists  of  other  nationalities. 

Yet  even  during  the  most  severe  period  of  Eussification  a 
powerful  nationalist  propaganda  began  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
after  the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  when  the  power  of  the  Tsarist 
Empire  was  felt  to  be  crumbling,  all  the  oppressed  elements 
began  to  demand  their  national  and  political  rights.  In 
Bessarabia  there  was  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
cause  :  numerous  Moldavian  societies  were  formed,  Eoumanian 
literature  was  smuggled  over  the  frontier,  and  the  Moldavian 
printing  presses,  for  a  long  time  suppressed,  began  to  flood  the 
country  with  books  and  leaflets  for  the  education  of  the  peasants. 
An  energetic  propaganda  for  the  rights  of  the  Eoumanians  to 
their  language,  school  and  churches  was  headed  by  priests, 
teachers,  merchants  and.  students ;  and  the  peasants  who  had 
been  the  most  tenacious  of  the  traditions  and  language  joined 
enthusiastically  in  the  movement. 

The  Eussians  took  severe  measures  to  put  down  the  nationalist 
movement,  but  once  set  in  motion  this  was  not  to  be  checked ; 
and  the  World  War,  by  bringing  into  contact  Eoumanians  from 
the  scattered  provinces,  even  though  mobilised  against  their 
kinsmen,  did  much  to  prepare  the  ultimate  union  of  all  Eoumania. 
The  Bessarabian  peasants  learnt  for  the  first  time  how  sadly  their 
state  compared  with  that  of  their  brethren  in  Eoumania  itself — 
their  language  and  schools  prohibited,  their  land  un tilled,  their 
law  courts  administered  by  aliens,  their  roads  and  railways 
neglected. 

The  Moldavian  Society,  formed  in  1917,  in  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  societies  were  to  be  found,  became  the  leading  force  of 
the  movement  for  national  unity;  and  at  great  meetings  held 
in  the  capital  demanded  the  autonomy  of  the  province,  t<^ether 
with  the  election  of  an  Assembly  of  the  people — the  Sfatul  Tsarei 
—which  should  itself  appoint  a  Supreme  Council  as  administrative 
and  executive  body. 

As  the  formation  of  this  Assembly  is  one  of  the  rocks  on  which 
the  Eussophile  party  takes  its  stand,  the  writer  has  investigated 
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with  particular  care  all  those  documents  relating  to  its  formation 
and  constitution. 

In  1917  the  Congress  of  Moldavian  soldiers,  representing  more 
than  300,000  mobilised  men,  nominated  a  committee,  which 
endeavoured  to  obtain  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  as  possible.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  when  we 
remember  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  were  illiterate ;  but 
finally  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  representatives  from  all  existing 
societies  and  political  organisations,  including  racial  minorities. 
This  was  done ;  and  the  Sfatul  Tsarei  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  representative  body  as  was  primarily  possible  under  the 
exceptionally  difficult  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  in 
view  of  the  wide  area  from  which  the  delegates  were  drawn, 
what  more  democratic  Assembly  could  have  been  constituted; 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sfatul  Tsarei  was  held  amid  scenes 
of  great  enthusiasm  in  1917,  when  the  autonomy  of  the 
Moldavian  Eepublic  was  voted,  the  Bessarabians  being  practically 
ScMd  on  the  point. 

The  task  of  the  Assembly  was  rendered  exceptionally  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  Kussian 
army.  Triumphant  Bolshevism  menaced  the  whole  province. 
Bands  of  deserters  wandered  about  the  country  inciting  the 
peasants  to  robbery  and  violence.  Arson  and  murder  became 
common  events,  and  the  townspeople'  began  to  cross  the  Pruth 
into  Roumania.  The  climax  was  reached  when  the  Bolsheviks 
crossed  the  Dneister  and  seized  the  town  of  Bender ;  and  in 
January,  1918,  the  Roumanian  Government,  after  many  appeals 
for  help  had  been  made,  sent  an  army  into  Bessarabia,  which 
eventually  succeeded  in  restoring  order.  At  that  time  Roumania 
was  herself  hard  pressed,  the  defection  of  Russia  having 
weakened  the  whole  Eastern  front,  and  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  Bolshevik  troops  in  Roumanian  territory  constituting  a  very 
real  danger. 

In  February,  1918,  the  Sfatul  Tsarei  took  a  further  step,  pro¬ 
claiming  unanimously  the  independence  of  the  Moldavian 
Republic  and  its  complete  severance  from  Russia.  But  it  was 
obvious  that  Bessarabia  dared  not  remain  in  isolation,  and  union 
with  the  mother  country  of  Roumania,  which  represented  law, 
order  and  security,  was  the  natural  proceeding.  After  four  years 
of  war  and  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
Bessarabia  was  too  weak  financially  to  exist  as  a  separate  State ; 
and  dangers  without — the  pretensions  of  the  Ukraine  and  the 
covetous  eyes  of  Austria — rendered  the  position  untenable. 

Moreover,  national  sentiment  was  impelling  Bessarabia  towards 
union  with  her  natural  ally,  an  orientation  which  was  no  artificial 
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process  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea  cherished  by  Bessarabian 
patriots  ever  since  the  forcible  annexation  to  Eussia,  and  greatly 
developed  since  the  downfall  of  the  Tsarist  Empire. 

In  March,  1918,  the  vote  of  union  with  Boumania  was  passed. 
Out  of  125  deputies,  86  voted  for  union  and  three  against,  while 
36,  mainly  of  other  nationalities,  abstained  from  voting. 

The  declaration  of  the  landowners  of  Baltsi  is  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  class  was  always  pro-Kussian,  the  bulk 
of  its  privileges  coming  from  Petrograd  : — 

“  Considering  that  for  nineteen  centuries  Bessarabia  always 
formed  an  integral  part  of  Moldavia  .  .  .  and  that  in  1812 

she  was  torn  from  her  ethnographic  roots  without  her  consent, 

“  We  solemnly  declare  to-day  before  God  and  the  whole  world 
that  we  demand  the  union  of  Bessarabia  with  the  kingdom  of 
Roumania,  within  whose  constitutional  rigime  we  can  envisage 
the  security  of  our  national  existence  as  well  as  our  economic 
and  intellectual  progress.” 

From  November,  1918,  when  the  Sfatul  Tsarei,  by  a  fresh  vote, 
declared  its  unconditional  allegiance  to  Boumania,  and  from  the 
elections  held  in  1919  for  the  constitution  of  the  new  Boumania, 
where  80  per  cent,  of  the  electors  polled — which  election  can  he 
considered  as  the  best  plebiscite — Boumania  might  legitimately 
consider  that  she  was  entitled  to  take  possession  of  Bessarabia ; 
and  the  Peace  Conference,  after  due  consideration  of  ethnical 
and  geographical  rights,  ratified  her  claim. 

To-day  Bessarabia  stands  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Stephen  the 
Great,  as  an  outpost  of  civilisation  against  the  forces  of  anarchy 
in  the  East ;  and  the  Boumanian  army,  still  strung  out  of  neces¬ 
sity  along  the  Dneister  front,  safeguards  Europe  from  the 
tragedies  of  Soviet  rule. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  more  than  the  briefest  of  snn^eys  of 
Roumanian  activities  in  Bessarabia  since  the  union ;  but  in 
dealing  with  these  one  has  to  remember  that  the  province  was 
looked  upon  by  Bussia  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  totally 
neglected  as  regards  its  own  requirements. 

Agrarian  reform,  long  overdue,  was  the  first  question  to  be 
tackled,  and  this  was  done  in  a  very  thorough  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  just  manner.  The  large'estates  were  split  up  in  order 
that  the  landless  population  of  this  agricultural  land  might  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  livelihood ;  but  the  vineyards, 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  large  proprietors,  together  with  a 
hundred  hectares  of  their  original  possessions,  were  left  untouched 
— a  measure  which,  to  those  who  know  Bessarabia,  renders  the 
expropriation  measure  much  less  severe  than  a  first  reading 
w'ould  seem  to  indicate.  Indemnities  are  being  paid  in  every 
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case,  and  the  actual- distribution  of  the  individual  lots  to  the 
peasant  began  in  1921  and  is  practically  completed. 

The  education  question  has  been  wisely  handled,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  rural  districts  the  opposition  of  the  peasant  to  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  has  been  largely  overcome,  and  in  the 
towns,  where  Eussian  influence  was  strongest,  the  bourgeoisie  is 
ceasing  to  despise  Eoumanian  as  a  peasant  language.  As  regards 
the  treatment  of  minorities,  the  Eoumanian  is  one  of  the  most 
tolerant  of  races,  and  in  all  the  colonies — German,  Bulgar, 
Eussian  or  Jew — there  is  no  embargo  upon  the  instruction  of 
the  children  in  their  own  tongue,  though  naturally  Eoumanian 
is  insisted  upon  as  well. 

Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  unprejudiced  observer 
to  understand  the  anxieties  of  the  Peace  Conference  over  the 
treatment  of  racial  minorities  in  Eoumania,  where  even  the  oft-  i 
quoted  Jewish  question  is  purely  an  economic  one,  having  no  ' 
relation  to  race  feeling  or  religious  animosity. 

The  Jew  in  Eoumania  is  usually  an  emigrant  from  Poland  or 
Galicia ;  and  the  situation  is  practically  the  same — usury  in  the  \ 
villages,  poverty  in  the  towns,  and  a  secret  sympathy  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas,  which  in  the  first  years  of  the  union  led  to  definite 
connivance  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

When  the  Eoumanian  Government  took  over  the  legal  and 
administrative  system  of  Bessarabia  they  found  many  difficulties 
with  which  to  contend.  The  number  of  magistrates  was  totally 
insufficient,  and  pleading  was  in  the  Eussian  language  only, 
which  gave  the  illiterate  Moldavian  peasant  but  a  poor  chance 
of  justice. 

Bessarabia  is  now  modelled  on  the  system  of  Eoumania,  so  far 
as  administration  is  concerned,  and  divided  into  nine  districts 
at  the  head  of  which  are  prefects,  sub-divided  again  into  sub¬ 
districts,  and  those  into  communes,  towns  and  villages.  Bessa¬ 
rabia  is  represented  in  the  Eoumanian  Cabinet  by  a  responsible 
Minister,  and  sends  ninety  representatives  and  forty-five  senators 
to  the  Parliament  house  in  Bucharest. 

Transport  provides  the  chief  problem  of  the  province,  since 
the  Eussian  administration  left  a  terrible  legacy  of  neglect  as 
regards  roads  and  railways.  Eoumanian  finances  are  at  present 
passing  through  such  a  time  of  crisis  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  money  can  be  allocated  even  for  these  necessary  expenses, 
even  though  such  grants  would  repay  themselves  with  interest 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  so  great  are  the  resources  of  this  land 
of  vines,  fruit  and  corn  which,  under  improved  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  its  famous  “black  earth,”  might  well  become  the 
granary  of  Europe. 
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The  impression  left  upon  the  traveller  through  Bessarabia  is 
that  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  province. 
Its  climatic  conditions  render  the  soil  admirably  suited  to  agricul¬ 
ture-more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  4,500,000 
hectares  being  rich  arable  and  pasture  land.  There  are  miles 
of  orchards  producing  wonderful  fruit,  vineyards  where  the  finest 
grapes  imaginable  are  grown — Bessarabia  ranks  sixth  among  the 
wine-producing  countries  of  Europe — and  the  southern  provinces 
are  one  huge  garden. 

For  days  together  the  traveller  sees  nothing  but  mile  upon 
mile  of  undulating  prairie,  rolling  land  covered  with  golden  grain, 
varied  here  and  there  by  stretches  of  natural  pasture,  upon  which 
great  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  browsing,  while  the  great 
lakes  of  the  south  are  rich  in  fish,  yielding  a  revenue  of  more 
than  eight  million  lei  annually,  even  with  the  primitive  methods 
in  use  at  the  present  time. 

Small  wonder  that  Russia  still  covets  Bessarabia  and 
endeavours  by  every  means  to  make  her  claim  good ! 

Yet  of  the  ethnical  character  of  the  province  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  What  Russification  has  taken  place  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  the  instant  one  penetrates  below  that  the  essential 
Moldavian  characteristics  of  the  country  reveal  themselves  at 
once. 

Even  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Roumanian  language 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  is  possible  to  travel  from 
Hotin  to  the  Danube,  from  Jassy  to  the  Black  Sea,  knowing  no 
other  tongue.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are  purely 
Moldavian,  but  in  addition  practically  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
one-third  understands  if  it  does  not  speak  Roumanian.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  districts  in  the  south-east  or  in  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  towns  where  one  meets  peasants  of  Russian  origin  or  ex¬ 
officials  of  the  Tsarist  Government  who  do  not  speak 
Roumanian ;  and  one  might  quote  largely  from  Russian  sources 
to  prove  that  the  Russians  themselves  were  obliged  to  admit  the 
Moldavian  character  of  the  indigenous  population  of  Bessarabia. 
In  1910  the  celebrated  Russian,  General  Kouropatkin,  stated 
regretfully  that  “  The  Roumanian  population  of  Bessarabia  lives 
even  to-day  quite  separately  and  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
Russian  population  by  its  side.  In  the  future,  either  by  peaceful 
methods  or  as  the  result  of  a  war,  the  unity  of  the  Roumanian 
people  is  inevitable.” 

Actual  accurate  statistics  are  hard  to  come  by,  and  neither 
the  Roumanian  nor  the  Russian  figures  are  altogether  to  be  relied 
upon ;  but  the  recent  admirable  ethnographical  maps  of  Bessarabia 
compiled  by  a  French  expert  are  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate. 
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Here  the  Roumanian  population  percentage  is  given  at  68.85  per 
cent,  and  the  Jewish  at  9.85  per  cent.,  while  the  true  Russian 
(exclusive  of  Ukrainians,  who  in  any  case  vigorously  protest 
at  being  termed  Russians)  is  reduced  to  11.2.  This,  of  course, 
allows  for  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  officials,  teachers  and 
merchants  returned  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  total  population  of  three  millions. 

The  sub-Carpathian  hills  of  Vallachia,  the  “Codru”  of  the 
Moldavian  peasant,  stretching  along  the  whole  centre  of 
Bessarabia,  is  inhabited  by  Moldavians  in  a  solid  block,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  centuries.  Here  the  Russian  process  of 
colonisation  has  not  succeeded  even  in  touching  the  fringe,  and 
this  picturesque  region  of  hills  and  dales,  the  remains  of  former 
forests  covering  the  slopes  with  a  green  mantle,  is  a  purely 
Roumanian  district.  The  little  houses  with  their  characteristic 
verandahs,  the  peasants  with  their  regular  features  and  frank, 
open  expression,  the  picturesque  national  costume — all  is  as 
Roumanian  as  anything  in  Oltenia ;  and  of  the  Russian  villages 
marked  on  the  “ethnological  map  ”  of  Florinski  no  trace  remains 
— evidently  the  small  planted  colonies  were  rapidly  assimilated 
by  the  preponderant  Roumanian  element. 

On  the  fringes  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  south  towards  the 
Danube  the  population,  particularly  in  the  towns,  is  more  mixed— 
Germans  and  Bulgars,  Gagaoutzi  (Turco-Bulgars),  Greeks,  Jews, 
Russians  and  Albanians.  The  Roumanian  is  pre-eminently  an 
agriculturist;  therefore,  as  he  is  not  seen  in  large  numbers  in 
the  towns,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  passing  traveller  to  be  mistaken 
as  to  his  real  proportion  in  the  population. 

The  Moldavian  peasant  is  the  real  guarantee  that  Bessarabia 
will  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  Bolshevik  agitator;  he 
is  conservative  in  essence,  and  his  love  of  land  is  a  passion. 

Yet  Bessarabia,  and  Roumania  with  her,  must  pay  the  price 
of  her  geographical  position.  So  long  as  a  Soviet  Government 
continues  to  break  faith  with  the  Powers,  so  long  must  Roumania 
keep  an  army  strung  out  along  the  Dneister  front  to  guard  her 
marshes.  The  strain  is  heavy,  but  Roumania  dare  not  relax  her 
vigilance,  for  the  jewel  is  one  worth  guarding. 

Memories  crowd  fast  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  in  that 
wonderful  province — the  infinite  horizons  of  the  Steppes, 
monotonous  if  you  will,  but  possessing  an  inexplicable  fascina¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  once  felt  their  charm ;  the  smiling  valley 
of  the  Pruth,  and  the  forest-clad  hills  of  the  “  Codru  “  ;  the  great 
salt  lakes  of  the  south,  and  a  keen  wind  across  the  sand  dunes 
of  Viloov ;  the  slowly  winding  Dneister  and  a  red  sunset  behind 
it  on  the  Russian  marshes ;  the  grey  old  citadel  of  Cetata  Alba 
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and  a  glimpse  across  its  lake  of  Bolshevik  territory;  the  busy 
Danube  ports  filled  witE  ships,  which  will  presently  carry  away 
the  golden  grain  of  Bessarabia ;  the  slowly-moving  oxen  toiling 
along  the  terrible  roads  of  the  Steppes;  handsome  peasant  lads 
with  clear-cut  features  guarding  their  sheep  on  the  great  prairies 
— all  this  and  more  as  one  conjures  up  recollections  of  Bessarabia, 
inestimable  in  its  value  to  Roumania,  priceless  as  a  bulwark 
guarding  the  peace  of  Europe  against  the  sinister  forces  of  dis¬ 
order  and  famine. 


E.  Chivebs  Davies, 


LAUSANNE  AND  ITS  ANTECEDENTS. 


During  the  last  four  years  the  position  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  Allied  attitude  towards  it  have  gone  through  numerous  stages 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  this  Eeview. 
For  approximately  twelve  months  after  the  signature  of  the 
Armistice  the  Ottoman  question  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  landing  in  Smyrna 
in  May,  1919,  but  little  occurred  to  prejudice  British,  French,  and 
Italian  policy  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Turkey.  This  inter¬ 
regnum  was  followed  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
and  by  an  Allied  determination  to  put  that  international  instru¬ 
ment  into  operation — a  determination  that  lasted  until  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Conference  early  in  1921,  by  which  time  the 
Western  Powers  had  recognised  the  necessity  for  a  further  modi¬ 
fication  of  their  attitude.  A  great  many  subsequent  mistakes 
were  made,  and  the  Allies  became  more  and  more  disunited,  but, 
from  that  date  until  the  Greek  ddhdcle  of  September  last,  the 
statesmen  of  London,  Paris  and  Kome  were  engaged  in  attempts 
to  qualify  the  above-mentioned  Treaty.  Since  the  publication 
of  my  last  article  in  November,  which  carried  the  position  up  to 
the  Mudania  Convention,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Allied  acceptance  of  the  Nationalist  victory,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  happenings  in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  and  at 
Lausanne.  A  collation  and  a  discussion  of  these  happenings  are 
my  primary  objects  on  the  present  occasion. 

As  the  terms  of  the  Mudania  Convention  became  known  only 
just  before  my  November  article  went  to  press,  it  was  not  possible 
then  to  review  their  wider  meaning.  It  should,  therefore,  I  think, 
be  pointed  out  here  that  Turkey  has  re-established  herself  in 
Europe,  not  only  as  a  consequence  of  her  victory  over  Greece, 
but  in  the  face  of  what  was  for  some  time  the  diplomatic  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Allies,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain.  These 
realities  in  the  situation,  coupled  with  the  circumstances  that  the 
administration  of  Eastern  Thrace  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Nationahsts  within  a  fixed  period  (forty-five  days),  and  that  the 
Ottoman  authorities  were  to  be  permitted  to  transfer  a  force  of 
6,000  gendarmerie  to  that  area  without  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  definite  Peace  Treaty,  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  events 
which  have  since  taken  place,  and  they  may  constitute  the  cause 
of  others  possibly  to  occur  in  the  more  or  less  immediate  future. 
Thus,  whereas  I  contend  that  the  extent  of  massacres  and  ill- 
treatment  in  the  Near  East  depends  principally  upon  the  oppor- 
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tunities  possessed  by  the  national  element  in  power,  it  is  certain 
that  many  already  existing  difficulties  have  been  magnified  by 
the  short  period  allowed  for  the  Greek  evacuation  of  Eastern 
Thrace.  Instead  of  this  district  remaining  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Powers  until  the  actual  signature  of  the  peace — a 
control  which  might  have  been  accepted  by  the  Turks  had  the 
ultimate  possession  of  Eastern  Thrace  been  promised  to  them 
without  delay — the  administration  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Ottoman  authorities,  and  the  Allied  contingents  and  missions  were 
to  be  withdrawn  within  approximately  six  weeks  from  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Mudania  Convention.  Such  arrangements,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  unavoidable,  entailed  the  immediate 
and  wholesale  flight  of  practically  the  whole  non-Turkish  popu¬ 
lation,  a  large  part  of  which  could  not  remove  even  its  personal 
belongings,  and  they  thus  greatly  increased  the  magnitude  of  the 
refugee  problem,  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon  Greece,  but  in  its 
relation  to  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  nearly 
1,000,000  people,  most  of  whom  have  no  responsibility  for  recent 
events,  from  utter  and  immediate  destruction.^ 

The  favourable  terms  of  the  Mudania  Convention  and  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  after  the 
Hellenic  disaster  in  Asia  Minor  have  undoubtedly  increased  the 
scope  of  the  Turkish  demands,  and  persuaded  the  Nationalists 
that,  having  defeated  the  Greek  army,  they  are  now  in  a  position  - 
to  impose  their  point  of  view  upon  Europe.  Consequently, 
although  originally  I  was  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  British 
garrison  at  Chanak,  I  think  that  the  existence  of  that  garrison, 
and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  held  on  the 
strict  defensive,  may  well  have  postponed,  if  they  have  not  pre¬ 
vented,  events  even  more  threatening  than  those  which  have 
already  occurred  at  Constantinople  and  in  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  This  said,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Bosphorus  has  materially  changed  to  European  dis¬ 
advantage  during  the  last  two  months.  The  Allies  are  still  in 
occupation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  British  Fleet  continues  to 
dominate  the  Straits,  but  the  Nationalists  have  openly  flouted 
Western  authority  by  requesting  that  the  city  should  be 
evacuated,  by  assuming  the  rights  and  taking  over  the  duties 
formerly  vested  in  the  Government  of  the  Sultan,  whom  they 
have  dethroned,  and  by  abrogating,  or  threatening  to  abrogate, 
some  of  the  terms  of  the  Capitulations.  Indeed,  whereas  the  Allies 
lost  no  time  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  capital,  the  Nationalists,  strengthened  in  their  position, 

(1)  According  to  The  Times  of  December  8th,  1922,  600,000  refugees  now  in 
Greece  came  from  Anatolia  and  300,000  from  Eastern  Thrace. 
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continued  to  pursue  a  policy  of  encroachment.  Attempts  were 
made  to  infringe  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Allied  police,  and 
I  understand  that,  whilst  this  force  still  functions  so  far  as 
foreigners  be  concerned,  its  powers  in  other  directions  have  been 
considerably  curtailed.  Notification  was  given  that  the  Mixed 
Courts,  before  which  cases  between  foreigners  and  Ottoman 
subjects  have  always  been  tried,  must  cease  to  exist,  and  the 
custom  dues,  though  subsequently  again  reduced  or  held  in 
suspense,  were  raised  so  as  more  or  less  to  correspond  with  those 
already  existing  in  Anatolia.  Briefly,  therefore,  the  Nationalists 
have  created  a  situation  which  at  any  moment  may  become  greatly 
to  their  advantage. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  opportune,  here  to  enter  into  the  deeper 
and  wider  meaning  of  the  Nationalist  attitude  towards  the  Sul¬ 
tanate,  or  to  discuss  the  possible  consequences  of  the  departure 
of  Mehmed  VI.  from  Constantinople.  All  that  I  will  attempt 
is  to  outline  the  recent  historical  facts  connected  with  this  all- 
important  development,  and  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
actuating  principles,  the  attitude  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and 
of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  is  by  no  means  new.  At  the 
end  of  October  that  body  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Palace 
and  of  the  Porte,  reduced  the  status  of  Constantinople  to  that 
of  an  administrative  district,  and  discussed  the  separation  of 
the  Sultanate  from  the  Caliphate.^  A  few  days  later  the  Angora 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution^  stating  that  it  did  not  recognise, 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  National  Pact,  any  other  form  of 
government  than  itself,  and  that  it  esteemed  the  regime  existing 
at  Constantinople,  and  based  upon  personal  sovereignty,  had  been 
relegated  to  the  past  as  from  March  16th,  1920.  In  a  second 
resolution  it  was  affirmed  that,  the  Caliphate  being  identified 
with  the  House  of  Othman,  the  National  Assembly  would  choose 
for  that  office  the  most  cultured,  upright,  noble  member  of  the 
Imperial  family.  About  the  same  time  Eafet  Pasha  warned  the 
Sultan  of  the  Kemalist  attitude,  but  His  Majesty  at  first  refused 
to  listen  to  these  warnings,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  principally 
a  fear  of  appearing  again  at  the  Selamlik  which  led  him  finally 
to  request  British  protection — protection  provided  on  the  battle¬ 
ship  Malaya  on  November  17th.  Two  days  later,  and  without 
His  Majesty  having  abdicated  either  his  temporal  or  spiritual 
office,  the  Grand  National  Assembly  endorsed  the  fetva  of  its 
Commissar  for  religious  affairs  to  the  effect  that  the  election  of 
a  new  Caliph  was  legal,  and  chose  for  that  office  Abdul  Medjed 
Effendi,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  His  Eoyal 

(1)  See  The  Times,  November  3rd,  1922. 

(2)  Ibid.,  November  4th,  1022. 
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Highness  immediately  accepted  the  position,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  held  a  reception  and  went  through  a  form  of  religious 
investiture.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  he  was  addressed  as 
“His  Majesty”  by  Kafet  Pasha,  but  on  the  second  he  did  not 
visit  the  Mosque  of  Eyub  to  be  girt  with  the  sword  of  Osman, 
which  is  the  Turkish  ceremony  corresponding  to  a  Western 
coronation.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  the  Sultanate  has  ceased  to  exist ;  that  the  Caliph,  once  a 
personage  of  world  importance,  has  become  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  that  Moscow,  which’  must 
have  favoured  these  extreme  measures,  has  achieved  yet  another 
success  in  its  poUcy  of  disintegration. 

There  is  nothing  really  unexpected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Angora 
Assembly,  for  the  policy  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and  of  his 
colleagues,  depends  upon  the  historical  events  of  the  last  three 
years.  This  is  shown  by  the  above-quoted  statement  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  is  considered  to  have  been  relegated  to 
the  past  as  from  March  16th,  1920 ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Allies  undertook  their  more  comprehensive  military 
occupation  of  Constantinople  and  arrested  and  deported  to  Malta 
a  number  of  prominent  Turks  who  were  said  to  be  supporters 
of  the  Angora  movement.  Furthermore,  even  when  I  was  in 
Turkey  two  years  ago,  feeling  among  many  of  the  more  moderate 
Nationalists  was  hostile  towards  the  Sultan  and  his  Government. 
These  authorities  were  held  to  be  acting  as  the  instruments  of 
foreign  domination,  and  this,  together  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  and  the  promulgation  (April  11th,  1920)  of  an 
Imperial  decree  condemning  the  Nationalist  movement,  and  of 
a  fetva  which  took  a  corresponding  hne  from  the  religious  stand¬ 
point,  has  already  created  great  resentment.  A  little  later,  and 
in  June,  1920,  the  Angora  Government,  then  firmly  established, 
passed  the  law  of  fundamental  organisations,  by  which  it  was 
declared  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  nation  without  reser¬ 
vation  or  condition,  and  that  the  executive  and  legislative  powers 
are  concentrated  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey, 
which  alone  represents  the  nation.  Again,  in  February,  1921, 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  Sultan 
should  recognise  the  Angora  Parliament  as  the  only  authority ; 
that  a  Nationalist  delegate  should  be  accredited  to  him,  and  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  civil  list  would  be  preserved.  Towards  the 
end  of  that  year  I  believe  that  renewed  demands  were  made  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  fetva  of  March,  1920,  and  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Angora  regime.  Consequently,  even  if  the  measures 
recently  taken  are  not  in  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  of  the 
Moslem  w'orld  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  victory 
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over  Greece  was  followed  by  a  definite  move  against  the  Sultan, 
and  that  the  departure  of  that  sovereign  from  Constantinople  was 
seized  by  the  Nationalists  as  the  occasion  to  rid  themselves  of 
a  monarch  whom  they  detested,  and  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  temporal  from  the  religious  power  in  Turkey — a  separation 
the  true  meaning  and  import  of  which  have  yet  to  become 
manifest. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  my  last  article  for  this  Review 
(October  16th)  it  was  not  easy  to  suggest  the  real  significance 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  which  had  begun  during  the  closing  days 
of  September.  Like  the  military  upheaval  which  took  place 
in  1909,  and  which  was  largely  the  consequence  of  the  then 
failure  of  the  Hellenic  Government  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
Crete,  it  is  now,  however,  clear  that  the  political  events  of  the 
last  few  months  have  had  their  cause  in  the  Hellenic  dih&cle, 
and  in  a  desire  to  cast  blame  upon  anybody  who  happened  to  be 
in  power  at  the  time.  Whereas,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  at 
first  preoccupied  with  the  idea  that  by  ridding  themselves  of 
King  Constantine  and  of  his  advisers  they  might  once  more 
secure  the  support  of  the  Allies,  and  thus  save  at  least  Eastern 
Thrace  for  themselves,  it  must  be  remembered  that  subsequently 
M.  Veniselos  was  asked  to  return  to  Greece,  and  that  he  has 
a^eed  to  represent  that  country  in  Europe.  Moreover,  whilst 
far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the  great  Cretan  in  any  way 
approved  of  the  executions  of  M.  Gounaris  and  his  colleagues 
on  November  28th,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
took  a  sufficiently  early  initiative  to  prevent  these  executions. 
Consequently,  whatever  may  have  been  the  position  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that;  once  the  new  force  had 
established  itself,  the  general  political  atmosphere  in  Athens 
became  more  or  less  sympathetic  to  M.  Veniselos,  for  otherwise 
he  would  hardly  have  consented  to  attend  the  Conference,  still 
less  to  remain  at  Lausanne  in  circumstances  which  must  have 
become  distinctly  unfavourable  to  his  cause. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  whether  political  blunders,  how¬ 
ever  inexcusable,  amount  to  treason,  or  whether  they  are  deserving 
of  capital  punishment.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  voiced  general  opinion 
on  this  subject  when  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
November  30th  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  civilised 
Governments  to  put  to  death  outgoing  Ministers  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  their  policy,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Minister  from  Athens  was  the  only 
course  open  to  the  Cabinet  in  the  existing  circumstances.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  the  execution  of  M.  Gounaris  and  his  compatriots  has 
forced  into  the  limelight  the  whole  question  of  the  responsibility 
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for  the  Greek  disaster,  it  seems  opportune  to  examine  some  of 
the  developments  which  have  taken  place  since  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice. 

It  may  be  repeated  without  any  hesitation  that  the  initial, 
fundamental  and  all-important  cause  of  the  calamity  in  which 
Greece  finds  herself,  and  of  the  postponement  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East  for  over  four  years,  was,  and  is,  the  Hellenic  landing 
at  Smyrna  in  May,  1919.  The  responsibility  for  that  landing 
must  be  shared  between  M.  Veniselos  and  the  Allied  statesmen 
who  sanctioned  it.^  This  unwarrantable  mistake  was  followed, 
as  we  now  know  from  disclosures  in  Le  Matin  for  December  1st 
and  following  days,  by  other  miscalculations  of  M.  Veniselos  and 
by  a  number  of  representations  made  by  him  to  members  of  the 
British  Government.  Here  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues 
were  gravely  responsible  for  what  occurred,  in  that  they  failed 
to  discourage  the  then  Greek  Premier  in  his  imperialistic  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  that  statesman  himself  is  distinctly  blameworthy  in 
that  he  entirely  misconceived  the  difficulties  of  the  Hellenic  task 
in  Asia  Minor.  This  being  so,  then  the  task  which  beset  King 
Constantine  and  his  advisers  on  their  return  to  Athens  was  one 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Bobbed  of  a  large  measure  of  the  inter¬ 
national  goodwill  until  that  moment  enjoyed  by  Greece,  they  were 
face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  trying  to  realise  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors  or  of  admitting  failure — failure,  without 
doubt,  to  have  been  employed  to  bring  about  their  political  down¬ 
fall.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Boyalists  were  elected 
partly  upon  a  programme  of  demobilisation,  they  were  wrong  not 
to  adopt  the  former  policy.  This  said,  however,  it  must  he 
remembered  that,  the  Allies  having  made  a  proposal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Turco-Greek  question  in  February,  1921,  it 
was  not  the  Government  but  the  Athenian  Chamber  which 
categorically  refused  to  accept  that  settlement.  Again,  whilst  at 
one  time  the  Greeks  seemed  severely  blameworthy  for  the  renewal 
of  the  fighting  in  Anatolia  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  London  Conference,  we  are  told  in  Le  Matin  for  December 
6th  last  that  on  March  10th,  1921,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  confirmed 
a  message,  already  given  to  M.  Calogeropoulos,  the  then  Hellenic 
Premier,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Greek  Government  should  con¬ 
sider  it  as  vital  and  of  capital  importance  to  attack  the  forces 
of  Mustapha  Kemal,  the  Conference  could  no  longer  take  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  it  from  doing  so. 

(1)  The  decision  was  arrived  at  during  the  absence  of  the  Italian  Delegation 
from  Paris.  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  it  was  taken  largely  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Italians  from  occupying  Smyrna  under  the  agreement  made  at  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  in  April,  1917. 
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When  we  come  to  the  later  events  in  this  dreadful  drama 
namely,  events  which  took  place  after  M.  Gounaris  had  assumed 
the  position  of  Premier  on  April  1st,  1921,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Greek  Government  ought  to  have  accepted  the  Allied 
intervention  suggested  in  June,  and  that  it  should  never  have 
ordered  the  subsequent  advance  towards  Angora — an  advance 
resulting  in  a  set-back  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Nevertheless,  blameworthy  as  were  such  mistakes,  M.  Gounaris, 
who  came  to  London ,  accepted  without  reservation  the  mediation 
of  the  Allied  Powers  about  the  beginning  of  November,  1921. 
Instead  of  that  mediation  being  arranged  forthwith,  a  delay  of 
over  four  months  was  allowed  to  occur  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Conference  in  the  second  half  of  March  last.  During  this 
delay  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Ijord  Curzon  told  M.  Gounaris 
(January  12th)  that  there  would  be  no  peace  unless  the  Greek 
forces  retired  from  Smyrna,  and  the  late  Greek  Premier  wrote 
his  now  famous  letter  to  the  British  Foreign  Minister  on  February 
15th. ^  That  letter  set  out  in  no  veiled  language  the  highly 
critical  situation  in  which  the  Greek  nation  and  forces  found 
themselves;  stated  that  the  impending  Turkish  offensive  would 
expose  the  army  to  very  serious  dangers,  and  explained  that  if 
the  necessary  measures  were  not  practical,  the  military  command 
favoured  the  giving  of  an  order  to  withdraw  before  being  forced 
to  do  so  by  further  developments.  It  is  now  admitted  that,  eight 
day9  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  copies  of  it  were  circulated 
to  the  Cabinet,  but  the  facts  remain  that  its  contents  were  not 
treated  with  the  seriousness  which  they  deserved ;  that  they  were 
not  discussed  by  the  Government,  and  that  Lord  Curzon,  having 
postponed  his  answer  for  nearly  three  weeks,  then  expressed 
hopes  that  the  military  situation  in  Anatolia  was  less  immediately 
critical  than  the  Greek  Premier’s  note  would  lead  him  to  think, 
and  that  a  solution  acceptable  to  both  parties  would  be  found 
at  the  forthcoming  Paris  Conference.  It  is  a  question  of  opinion 
whether  Lord  Birkenhead  was  justified  in  raising  the  matter 
at  the  present  juncture,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he  suggested 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  December  7th,  that  if  such  and  other 
words  employed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  infer  “  Stay  (in  Asia  Minor)  at  least  for  the  present,” 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our  language. 

To  me  it  has  never  been  easy  to  allocate  the  blame  for  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Conference  were 
promulgated  in  March,  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  to  put 
these  decisions  into  operation  up  to  the  time  of  the  Turkish  attack 

(1)  For  the  principal  part  of  the  text  of  the  letter,  and  of  the  reply  to  it,  see 
The  Times  for  December  8th,  1922. 
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in  the  last  week  in  August.  The  Nationalist  authorities  and  the 
Greek  Ministers  who  have  now  forfeited  their  lives  may  or 
may  not  have  obstructed  the  carrying  out  of  measures  admitted 
to  have  been  necessary  by  M.  Gounaris.  Equally  well,  a  mystery 
still  surrounds  the  reasons  which  led  the  Hellenic  Government 
to  request  Allied  permission  to  occupy  Constantinople  and  to  pro¬ 
claim  autonomy  for  Ionia.  These  developments,  accompanied 
as  they  were  by  a  transference  of  troops  from  Anatolia  to  Thrace, 
undoubtedly  weakened  the  Greek  position  in  the  former  area,  and 
they  were  unwise  policy  and  bad  strategy.  But  seeing  the 
extremely  difficult  position  of  the  Greek  administration  which 
has  been  condemned,  not  on  account  of  its  policy  but  because  of 
the  failure  of  that  policy,  and  realising  the  fact  that  no  Balkan 
Cabinet  can  afford,  of  its  own  free  will,  to  be  moderate,  surely 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  European  peacemakers,  and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  had  countenanced  the  Hellenic  adven¬ 
ture,  to  insist  upon  a  withdrawal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  the  British  Government  allowed  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  reports  of  Turkish  atrocities  in  Anatolia,  and  in 
spite  of  the  warning  which  he  had  given  to  M.  Gounaris  in 
January,  the  ex-Premier  finally  delivered  a  speech  (August  4th) 
BO  ill-advised  and  so  misinformed  that  it  was  partially,  if  not 
entirely,  responsible  for  the  Turkish  attack  which  drove  the  Greeks 
out  of  Smyrna.  To  recapitulate,  if  M.  Gounaris  and  his  five 
colleagues  deserved  punishment  by  death,  then  M.  Veniselos  and 
those  foreign  statesmen  who  supported  him  and  the  Anatolian 
adventure  might  be  called  upon  morally  to  answer  for  the  deaths 
of  six  men  who  have  gone  to  their  death  as  a  result  of  develop¬ 
ments  for  which  they  were  by  no  means  entirely  responsible. 

In  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable  conditions  prevailing  in 
Turkey  and  in  Greece,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Lausanne 
Conference,  which  opened  on  November  20th,  met  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  at  one  time  seemed  possible.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  whose  responsibility  for  the  Near  Eastern  muddle 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  had  resigned;  his  place  had  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  the  election  had  proved  that  the 
British  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  “adventures”  at 
home  or  abroad.  These  developments  were  of  dual  advantage 
in  their  relationship  to  the  Conference.  They  mean  that, 
although  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  former  Government, 
and  therefore  partly  compromised  by  its  doings.  Lord  Curzon 
went  to  Lausanne  less  hampered  by  a  pro-Greek  policy  than  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  they  infer  that,  instead  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  being  ranged  in  more  or  less  opposing 
camps,  these  two  countries  are  in  a  better  position  to  act  in 
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unison.  Moreover,  whilst  France  has  thrown  her  influence 
heavily  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  Turkey  for  at  least  two 
years,  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  Greek  defeat  seem 
to  have  persuaded  the  Quai  d’Orsay  that  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  its  friendship  for  Angora,  and  that  a  policy  too  markedly  pro- 
Turkish  would  be  detrimental  to  all  concerned.  And  then, 
although  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  visualise  the  exact  attitude 
of  Signor  Mussolini,  one  is  led  to  understand  that  the  new  Italian 
Premier  has  less  sympathy  for  the  Turks  than  had  some  of  his 
predecessors ;  that  he  is  an  ardent  believer  in  unity  between  the 
Allies,  and  that  he  is  a  strong  supporter  of  an  immediate  peace 
which  will  leave  him  free  to  devote  his  attention  to  home  recon¬ 
struction. 

It  is  difficult  briefly  to  describe  at  this  date  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  what  has  taken  place,  or  to  forecast  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  outcome  of  the  Conference.  The  working,  procedure  and 
policy  have  been  different  from  the  systems  adopted  at  some 
previous  Conferences,  for,  instead  of  holding  regular  plenary 
sessions,  three  Commissions^  were  created  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  several  groups  of  questions,  and  in  place  of  thrash¬ 
ing  out  each  problem  to  its  bitter  end,  debates  have  taken  place, 
and  views  have  been  expressed,  apparently  without  arrival  at 
any  final  settlement.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  whilst 
we  are  in  a  position  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  continuing 
existence  of  the  Conference  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  air  has 
been  cleared  by  a  pretty  full  expression  of  the  views  of  the  various 
delegations,  little,  if  anything,  has  occurred  actually  to  test  the 
unity  of  the  Allies.  We  are  not  yet  sure,  too,  whether  Ismet 
Pasha  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Angora  Government ;  whether 
that  Government  is  really  desirous  of  peace,  or  whether  it  is 
working  for  a  delay  which  will  consolidate  the  Turkish  position 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Ottoman  delegation  came  to  Lausanne  with 
a  definite  programme  contained  in  the  National  Pact  and  in 
various  recently  published  governmental  statements,  and  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Conference  depends  not  upon 
the  continued  goodwill  of  the  delegations,  but  upon  the  extent 
of  the  Bolshevik  influence  in  relation  to  that  programme,  and  upon 
the  Allied  willingness  to  concede  terms  beyond  which  Ismet 
Pasha  is  hardly  likely  to  go  without  a  repudiation  by  the  Grand 
National  Assembly. 

(1)  The  first  Ciommission,  responsible  for  territorial  €uid  military  questions, 
is  \inder  the  presidency  of  I>ord  Curzon  ;  the  second,  charged  with  the  interests 
of  foreigners,  and  originally  with  the  protection  of  minorities,  is  presided  over 
by  the  Marquis  Garroni ;  and  the  third,  answerable  for  financial  and  economio 
questions,  is  presided  over  by  M.  Barr^re." 
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Having  submitted  the  above  generalities,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  problems  involved,  discussing 
these  problems  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  has 
already  happened  at  Lausanne,  but  also  in  their  broader  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  the  boundary 
of  Eastern  Thrace  and  the  future  of  Western  Thrace  are  the  most 
vital  territorial  questions.  This  is  the  case  for  two  reasons. 
Firstly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Tiurks  will  agree  to  the  Maritza 
boundary,  and  therefore  to  the  continued  presence  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Adrianople ;  and  I  think  that  if  they 
agree  now  they  are  likely  to  fight  in  the  near  future  to  prevent 
the  permanence  of  such  a  solution.  Secondly,  unless  some 
adequate  and  fair  settlement  can  here  be  found,  Bulgaria  will 
be  left  still  without  her  access  to  the  iEgean,  and  in  such  a  case 
she  will  either  once  more  throw  in  her  lot  actively  on  the  side  of 
Turkey,  or,  in  the  alternative,  preserve  a  neutrality  which  will 
have  a  paralysing  effect  upon  Greece  and  upon  Eoumania,  and 
perhaps  upon  other  members  of  the  Little  Entente,  should  it 
become  necessary  for  that  group  to  take  the  field  against  Turkey. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  it  possible  to  come  to  a  fair  arrange¬ 
ment  in  this  matter,  the  Nationalists  might  be  satisfied  with  that 
arrangement,  or,  failing  such  satisfaction,  and  should  war  become 
inevitable,  then  the  Allies  would  have  created,  as  they  might  have 
created  in  1914-1915,  a  bulwark  against  Ottoman  aggression — a 
bulwark  this  time  to  consist  not  merely  of  a  reconstituted  Balkan 
Alliance,  but  of  a  rejuvenated  and  strengthened  Little  Entente. 

The  problem  of  Eastern  and  Western  Thrace  amounts  to  this  : 
according  to  the  Allied  Note  of  September  23rd,  and  to  the 
Mudania  Convention,  the  Ottoman  boundary  in  Europe  was  to  be 
the  Maritza ;  that  is  to  say,  the  1915  boundary.  The  Nationalists, 
however,  claim  the  frontier  fixed  after  the  Balkan  wars,  and 
they  further  contend  that,  in  accordance  with  the  National  Pact, 
a  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  Western  Thrace.  The  second 
claim  speaks  for  itself ;  but  as  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  desirable  here  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  difference  between  the  1913  and  1915 
frontiers.  The  earlier  of  these  left  to  Turkey  a  considerable  area 
of  territory  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Maritza.  This  area 
accommodates  the  Kara  Agatch  suburb  of  Adrianople,  the 
Adrianople  station  which  is  situated  there,  and  a  section  of  the 
main  line  from  Constantinople,  which  crosses  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Maritza  at  Kuleli  Burgas,  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Adrianople.  The  possession  of  this  enclave  was, 
and  is,  of  great  importance,  for  whereas  the  above-menticp.ld 
railway  gives  Turkish  communication  from  Constantinople  to 
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Adrianople,  it  equally  provides  Bulgarian  access  from  the  interior 
to  the  port  of  Dede  Agatch.  It  was  for  this  latter  reason,  and 
when  the  continued  defence  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  war  on  her  side  had  become  matters  of  the 
highest  moment  to  Turkey,  that  she  conceded  to  her  then  neigh¬ 
bour  and  future  Ally  the  zone  under  discussion.  The  real  problem 
of  to-day  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  which  existed  eight 
years  ago,  for,  whilst  naturally  Greece  does  not  wish  to  make 
any  concession  which  she  can  avoid,  the  great  significance  of  this 
little  region  is  its  railway — a  railway  of  the  deepest  import  to 
both  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the  Lausanne  Conference, 
having  considered  the  Thracian  boundary  question  for  four  days, 
rejected  the  Turkish  claim  to  the  1913  frontier,  declined  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  in  Western  Thrace,  and  refused 
to  establish  a  Bulgarian  territorial  outlet  on  the  iEgean.  The 
arrangements  actually  proposed  are  exceedingly  complicated,  but 
they  suggest  that  the  River  Maritza  is  to  separate  Turkey  from 
Greece ;  that  the  former  country  is  to  acquire  the  right  to  build 
some  sort  of  railway  station  on  the  south-west  of  that  river,  and 
that  approximately  twenty  miles  of  territory  on  each  side  of  the 
Maritza  are  to  be  demilitarised.  Such  a  solution  may  sound  very 
nice  on  paper,  but,  even  if  it  be  accepted  by  the  Nationalists,  it 
would  not  lead  to  permanent  peace  or  to  the  maintenance  of  stable 
conditions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  With  the  sole  advantage 
that  the  Maritza  is  a  clear-cut  and  well-defined  line,  this  arrange- 
-  ment  would  leave  the  Greeks  with  a  sort  of  appendix,  jutting  up 
between  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  territory,  which  appendix  would 
be  so  useless  that  it  must  surely  die.  Moreover,  knowing 
Adrianople  as  I  do,  I  fail  to  see  to  what  practical  use  the  Turks 
can  put  a  permission  to  build  a  branch  line  station  at  the  Hellenic 
end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Maritza,  for  the  Greeks  already  have 
a  subsidiary  station  there,  and  communication  thereto  would  be 
by  way  of  alien  territory  and  over  a  line  existing  or  to  be  built  on 
alien  soil.  Once  more — and  this  is  the  most  important  question  of 
all — such  arrangements,  even  coupled  with  the  suggested  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  International  Commission  to  control  the  railway  in  the 
demilitarised  zone,  would  not  solve  the  question  of  adequate 
Bulgarian  access  to  the  i®gean. 

To  me  it  never  seemed  justifiable  to  allot  Western  and  Eastern 
Thrace  to  Greece,  but,  once  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  confines 
of  that  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  then  it  was  advisable  to  give  to  her  the  full  sovereignty 
of  "the  area  which  lies  between  the  Rhodope  Mountains  and  the 
i®gean.  But  now  that  Eastern  Thrace  is  to  revert  to  Turkey,  the 
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position  has  been  modified,  for  Western  Thrace  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  Greece  as  a  means  of  communication  with  her  once  more 
distant  territory.  For  this  reason  I  feel  that  in  place  of  the 
solution  outlined  above  it  would  be  preferable  to  establish  the 
Maritza  as  Turkey’s  western  frontier,  and  to  hand  over  the  district 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river — that  is  all  or  part  of  Western 
Thrace — in  full  sovereignty  to  Bulgaria.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  not  meet  the  Nationalist  demand  in  regard  to  Kara  Agatch, 
but  there  would  be  a  natural  satisfaction  to  Angora  in  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  to  remain  there ;  and,  as  I  know  from 
driving  over  both  routes,  there  are  no  serious  engineering  difficul¬ 
ties  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  railway  either  frony  near  Kuleli 
Burgas  and  on  the  east  of  the  Maritza,  or  from  Kirk  Kiliss^  to 
Adrianople,  either  of  which  railways  would  lie  entirely  in  Ottoman 
territory.  And  then,  ignoring  what  would  now  be  the  advantage 
of  interposing  a  strip  of  territory  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the 
definite  allocation  of  Western  Thrace,  or  at  least  a  part  thereof,  to 
Bulgaria  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  proper  port  at  Dede 
Agatch,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  money  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  such  a  purpose  in  Bulgaria,  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the 
commercial  and  political  futures  of  that  place  are  uncertain. 
Furthermore,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  within  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  for  by  that  document  Western  Thrace 
w’as  handed  over  by  Bulgaria,  not  to  Greece,  but  to  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  Whatever  proposals  may  have  been  made  at 
Lausanne  on  November  25th,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  M. 
Veniselos  and  M.  Stambulisky,  who  have  had  tea  together,  will 
come  to  some  amicable  settlement  of  this  question.  Greece  is  in 
the  position  to  further  such  a  settlement  by  willingly  ceding  suffi¬ 
cient  territory  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  railway  and  the  future 
development  of  Dede  Agatch.  Bulgaria  can  play  her  part  by 
accepting  the  minimum  of  territory  necessary  for  these  purposes, 
and  by  refraining  from  pressing  her  claims  to  Xanthi,  or  perhaps 
even  to  Gulmuljina,  which  places  are  not  of  vital  importance  to 
her  in  connection  with  a  southern  outlet  to  the  sea. 

With  regard  to  the  i®gean  Islands,  as  M.  Mussolini  secured 
the  exclusion  of  the  Dodecanese  from  discussion  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  the  more  northemly 
groups,  the  ownership  of  which  was  still  in  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  These  islands 
are  divided  into  two  clusters,  the  one  lying  close  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  other  lower  down  and  near  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Ismet  Pasha  claimed  that  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and 
Samothrace,  which  belong  to  the  northern  group,  should  be 
returned  to  Turkey ;  and  that  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos  and  Nikaria, 
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which  go  to  make  up  the  southern  group,  should  he  placed  under 
some  form  of  neutralised  and  special  regime.  M.  Veniselos  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  demilitarisation  of  these  latter  islands,  but 
not  the  institution  of  a  special  administration.  The  position  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Imbros  and  Tenedos,  Lemnos 
and  Samothrace  are  so  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
as  to  be  affected  by  the  settlement  achieved  for  the  Straits  ques¬ 
tion.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  Thasos  and  perhaps 
Samothrace  might  belong  to  the  country  which  owns  the 
Thracian  mainland  to  which  they  are  opposite,  and  that  Imbros 
and  Tenedos  should  be  allotted  to  Turkey  with  the  same  restric¬ 
tions  as  those  estabhshed  for  the  Straits,  and  with  the  proviso 
that  no  men  should  here  be  raised  for  the  Ottoman  army.  With 
reference  to  the  southerly  group,  so  far  as  things  have  advanced 
at  present,  it  seems  to  have  been  decided  that  Mitylene,  Chios, 
Samos  and  Nikaria  should  remain  in  Greek  hands ;  that  they 
should  be  demilitarised,  and  that  the  training  of  troops  recruited 
locally  should  be  permitted.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  pretty 
fair  arrangement,  but  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  forbid 
the  recruitment  or  training  of  any  forces,  other  than  local  police, 
in  these  areas,  for  the  islands  are  close  to  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
and  should  any  Greeks  remain  in  that  country,  difficulties  will 
occur  as  to  whether  island-enlisted  men  have  their  homes  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  mainland. 

The  future  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Bosphorus,  which  waterways  go  to  make  up  the  Straits,  is  a 
question  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  its  details 
here.  Separating  Europe  from  Asia,  even  before  the  war  the 
importance  of  this  highway  was  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
because  the  birth  of  the  independent  States  of  Eoumania  and 
Bulgaria  had  made  sea  communication  between  these  countries 
and  the  outer  world  a  matter  of  ever-growing  significance  to  all 
concerned,  and  because  Imperialistic  Eussia  was  becoming  more 
and  more  anxious  for  access  to  warm  water.  The  European 
conflagration  aggravated  the  problem,  for  the  number  of  States 
^  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea  is  likely  to  be  increased,  and  all 
the  countries  served  by  the  Danube  now  possess  a  very  vital 
interest  in  the  status  of  the  Straits.  Moreover,  as  the  possibility 
of  access  of  Eussia  to  the  Baltic  has  been  curtailed  by  the  creation 
of  new  and  independent  countries  verging  upon  that  sea,  it  is 
natural  that  she  should  be  more  interested  than  ever  in  the  future 
of  a  channel  upon  which  her  very  existence  so  largely  depends. 
Whilst  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  was  to 
denounce  the  policy  of  annexations,  it  is  obvious  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  by  the  Soviet  delegation  at  Lausanne,  Eussia  is 
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therefore  compelled  to  endeavour  either  to  secure  the  actual 
control  of  the  Straits,  or  the  creation  of  such  a  position  that  her 
influence  there  will  be  paramount.  Consequently,  whereas  for 
some  time  after  the  Armistice  it  was  customary  to  ignore  the 
attitude  of  an  authority  which  is  not  recognised  by  Western 
Europe,  and  whereas  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  framed  without 
reference  to  that  authority,  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Treaty  signed  between  Angora  and  Moscow  in  March, 
1921,  have  proved  that  no  settlement  can  here  be  permanent 
without  the  assent  of  Russia,  and  that  Russia,  even  more  than 
Turkey,  is  the  factor  of  paramount  weight  in  all  that  concerns 
Constantinople  and  the  approaches  thereto. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  there  were  only  two  broad 
alternatives  for  the  Straits.  The  first  carried  with  it  the  real 
freedom  of  those  waterways,  and  it  could  only  have  been  put  into 
execution  by  the  internationalisation  not  merely  of  the  channels 
themselves,  but  of  broad  strips  of  territory  on  either  side  of  those 
channels.  Attempted  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
this  solution  would  have  entailed  the  almost  certain  departure  of 
the  Turkish  Government  from  Constantinople,  the  prevention  of 
the  fortification  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  coastal  areas  either  by  forces  furnished  by  one 
of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe,  or  by  contingents  supplied 
by  all  the  Great  Powers.  Such  a  policy  might  have  been  practical 
directly  after  the  Armistice ;  but  if  so,  it  would  have  created  a 
financial  burden  for  somebody,  and,  had  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  contingents  been  adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  contingents  could  have  continued  to  perform  their  duties 
during  a  European  or  even  a  local  war.  The  other  alternative, 
namely,  the  only  one  now  capable  of  adoption,  consists  of  some 
form  of  international  understanding,  based  principally  upon  paper 
guarantees  rather  than  upon  actually  pre-arranged  force.  The 
British  Empire,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  national  unit,  will 
be  compelled  to  observe  these  guarantees.  It  therefore  becomes 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  conditions  instituted  should 
be  equal  for  all ;  that  our  future  safety  should  not  be  endangered 
by  verbose  declarations,  and  that,  as  the  Straits  lie  on  the  flank 
of  our  direct  lines  of  communication  with  the  East,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  prevent  their  employment  to  the  detriment  of 
our  commercial  and  military  interests. 

Four  schemes  appear  originally  to  have  come  into  being 
at  the  Lausanne  Conference.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  the 
Roumanians  must  obviously  be  in  accord  with  the  Allied  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  have  agreed  to  accept  that 
programme,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  the  Russian  and 
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Allied  proposals,  and  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
towards  those  proposals.  On  December  4th  the  Russian  delega¬ 
tion  suggested  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  closed  to  all  war¬ 
ships  other  than  those  of  riparian  States ;  that  the  Straits  should 
be  open  to  commercial  vessels  in  peace  and  war,  but  closed  to  all 
warships  except  those  of  Turkey  ;  and  that  Turkey,  as  a  sovereign 
Power,  should  have  the  right  to  fortify  the  Straits  and  to  possess 
a  fleet.  Two  days  later  the  Allies,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
•Curzon,  who  made  a  very  able  speech  on  the  subject,  formulated 
a  much  more  far-reaching  and  complicated  scheme^  which 
included  provisions  for  the  passage  of  warships  under  certain 
conditions ;  made  proposals  for  the  demilitarisation  of  certain 
zones,  and  foresaw  the  establishment  of  an  international  com¬ 
mission  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  passage.  Whilst  Ismet 
Pasha  appears  to  have  received  these  suggestions  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  to  have  contented  himself  by  making  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  upon  them,  M.  Tchitcherin  was  far  less  reconciled. 
Here  the  matter,  which  was  referred  to  conversations  between 
the  Allied  and  Turkish  experts,  rested,  and  it  can  only  be  added 
that,  as  the  permanent  and  complete  opening  of  the  Straits  to 
the  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  and  at  all  times 
is  unlikely  to  be  achievable  by  pacific  means,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  conceding  a  great  deal  to  the  Turkish  and  something 
to  the  Russian  standpoints.  By  so  doing,  the  Western  Powers 
may  have  made  theoretical  sacrifices,  but  such  sacrifices  will  be 
amply  counterbalanced  by  the  advent  of  a  situation  which  will 
be  clear  cut,  distinct,  and  capable -of  no  misinterpretation. 

Four  further  questions  remain  still  for  discussion.  They  are 
the  problem  of  Mosul,  the  future  economic  position  of  Turkey, 
the  Capitulations,  and  the  protection  of  minorities.  So  far  as 
the  first  of  these  be  concerned,  the  Nationalists  claimed  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Turco-Mesopotamian  frontier  and  the  return  of  Mosul 
and  the  surrounding  district.  They  did  so  under  the  terms  of  the 
National  Pact,  and  nominally  because  that  town  was  not  occupied 
by  British  forces  until  a  few  days  after  the  Armistice  of  October 
30th,  1918,  but  really  no  doubt  for  the  reason  that  this  area  is 
possessed  of  material  wealth  in  oil.  The  subject  would  in  any 
case  be  a  difficult  one,  but  that  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  any  territorial  modifications  in  this  district  would  raise  the 
question  of  the  British  mandate  in  Iraq — a  question  in  which 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  concerned.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  learn,  therefore,  at  first  little  progress  was  made  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  earlier  negotiations  on  the  subject  took  the 
form  of  personal  conversations  between  Lord  Curzon  and  Ismet 
(1)  See  The  Times,  December  7th,  1922 
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Pasha  rather  than  of  deliberations  in  Commission.  With 
reference  to  finance,  and  although  that  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  to  Turkey  and  to  her  creditors,  it  would  not  seem  that  there 
is  serious  danger  of  far-reaching  trouble.  The  Nationalists  will 
naturally  attempt  to  make  the  best  bargain  within  their  reach, 
and  they  will  try  to  throw  off  the  outward  appearances  of  financial 
control,  but  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  borrow¬ 
ing,  and  they  will  hardly  jeopardise  their  chances  in  this  direction 
by  an  uncompromising  attitude  upon  a  matter  which  does  not 
clash  manifestly  with  the  tenets  of  Nationalism.  When  we  come 
to  the  Capitulations  things  are  far  more  delicate  and  critical; 
indeed,  so  delicate  and  critical  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Conference  may  well  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  foreigner  and  of  satisfying  the  amour  propre 
of  the  new  generation  which  now  dominates  Turkey.  When  the 
question  was  raised  at  Lausanne,  Lord  Curzon,  M.  Barr^re,  and 
Marchese  Garroni  rightly  contended  that  if  the  Capitulations,  in 
their  present  form,  are  to  be  modified,  the  responsible  authorities 
must  provide  adequate  guarantees  in  their  stead.  Ismet  Pasha 
was  less  indefinite  upon  this  subject  than  has  been  his  custom, 
and  the  Nationalists  have  shown  in  more  ways  than  one  that  they 
propose  to  make  a  stand  for  the  abrogation  of  privileges  which 
infringe  their  unlimited  sovereignty.  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
therefore,  whether  a  compromise  can  be  found — a  compromise 
perhaps  to  be  based  upon  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Capitula¬ 
tions  should  be  abolished,  as  they  were  abolished  in  Japan,  at 
the  end  of  a  sort  of  probationary  period.  Finally,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  protection  of  minorities,  it  seems  to  me,  now  the  Allies 
are  no  longer  in  the  position  to  insist  upon  comprehensive 
measures,  that  the  Conference  will  be  well  advised  to  refrain 
from  the  hasty  elaboration  of  schemes,  and  from  the  expression 
of  opinions  which  might  tend  to  aggravate  instead  of  to  decrease 
the  misfortunes  of  those  for  whose  good  such  tactics  were  adopted. 
In  spite  of  Lord  Curzon’s  dislike  of  it,  I  believe  that  an  exchange 
of  populations  is  the  only  real  solution  in  the  Near  East.  That 
exchange  and  the  re-establishment  of  happy  conditions  will  be 
accomplished  more  easily  by  goodwill  than  by  half-hearted 
coercion. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  reaflBrmed  that  the  Turkey  of  to-day 
differs  widely  from  the  Turkey  of  Abdul  Hamid  or  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress.  A  species  of  democracy  has 
replaced  a  formerly  unlimited  autocracy.  A  Committee  is  reported 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  Angora  Government  for  the 
propagation  of  Islam,  but  racial  feelings  now  outweigh  those  of 
religion.  And  success  has  engendered  a  determination  and 
a  patriotism  which  have  not  existed  for  many  a  year.  The 
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future  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  Nationalists  to  adapt 
themselves  to  suit  what  must  be  their  new  position  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe,  and  upon  the  circumspection  of  the  Allies  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  fair  and  legitimate  terms  upon  which  they  will  enter 
into  full  intercourse  with  a  people  who  are  now  becoming  dis¬ 
tinctly  modern.  The  Conference  at  Lausanne  may  or  may  not 
accomplish  the  complete  and  broader  objects  for  which  it  assem¬ 
bled,  but,  if  it  results  in  a  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  then  it  will  have 
achieved  a  success  perhaps  greater  than  that  bound  up  with  a 
merely  temporary  settlement  of  the  various  political  and  territorial 
questions  which  are  still  outstanding  in  the  Near  East. 

December  14th,  1922.  H.  Charles  Woods. 

P.S. —  Since  the  completion  of  this  article  several  items  of 
information  have  been  published  to  which  brief  reference  is  desir¬ 
able  : — 

(1)  Whilst  even  now  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  final  result  of  the  Conference,  the  atmosphere  at 
Lausanne  appears  to  have  improved  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
the  Nationalists,  whose  financial  position  is  no  doubt  acute,  seem 
really  to  wish  to  conclude  at  least  a  temporary  peace.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  sign  of  this  is  that  Ismet  Pasha  has  assumed  a  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  attitude  on  the  question  of  minorities.  The  Nationalists 
are  willing  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  non-Turks  as  defined 
in  the  Pact,  namely,  on  the  basis  arranged  between  the  Allies 
and  certain  other  States,  and  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
League  on  the  conclusion  of  Peace.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  Turkey,  as  a  representative 
Moslem  country,  may  not  also  set  a  claim  to  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Council  of  that  organisation. 

(2)  The  British  delegation  at  Lausanne  has  sent  a  memor¬ 
andum  to  the  Turks,  which  memorandum  is  reported  to  contain 
a  refusal  to  cede  Mosul  and  an  explanation  that,  for  economic 
and  racial  reasons,  this  province  belongs  to  Iraq.  The  effect  of 
this  depends  largely  upon  whether  the  Nationalists  are  in  sufiBcient 
need  of  money  to  necessitate  their  making  a  temporary  peace  or 
whether  they  are  in  the  position  to  make  a  stand  now. 

(3)  The  Times  of  December  16th  reports  a  Treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  Angora  and  Afghanistan.  Apparently  of  recent 
date,  it  is  important  as  showing  that  the  Afghans  are  not  merely 
unmoved  by  the  attitude  of  the  Nationalists  towards  the  Sultan 
Caliph,  but  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  religious 
suzerainty  of  a  Turkish  Caliph,  presumably  in  spite  of  his  having 
been  robbed  of  his  temporal  power. 

December  18th,  1922.  .H.  C.  W. 
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The  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  oil  industry  during  the  last 
four  years  must  in  the  main  be  attributed  to  its  great  success 
as  a  power  producer  during  the  war.  The  innovation,  which 
was  pinrsuing  a  steady,  though  rather  reluctant  progress  prior 
to  this,  emerged  from  its  baptism  of  fire  with  a  full  recognition 
of  its  efficiency  and  superiority  as  a  fuel.  It  justified  the  claims 
made  for  it  openly  and  under  the  most  exacting  conditions  as 
vastly  superior  to  coal  in  every  way,  and  only  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  needed  to  convince  those  who  had  hesitated  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  solid  fuel  in  favour  of  the  liquid. 

When  I  first  became  associated  with  the  oil  industry  over 
twenty  years  ago  the  item  which  figured  most  prominently  in 
the  list  of  oil  products  was  that  description  suitable  for  illumin¬ 
ating  and  heating  purposes.  It  was  the  age  of  the  oil  lamp. 
The  great  Mexican  fields  were  practically  unknown ;  BomexLJKas 
in  its  promising  infancy  :  the  prolific  fields  of  Persia  were  unex¬ 
plored,  and  oil  operators  in  the  United  States  were  still  unaware 
of  the  wealth  of  California  and  Oklahoma,  now  the  principal 
oil-producing  fields  of  that  country.  If  Nature  indeed  possesses 
any  sentiency,  it  would  appear  that  she  had  marked  out  oil  as 
being  first  and  foremost  a  power  producer,  for  in  their  sub¬ 
terranean  depths  these  fields  held  a  crude  oil  eminently  suitable 
in  their  respective  ways  for  yielding  products  required  in  ever 
increasing  quantities  for  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane,  for  direct 
oil  firing  and  for  the  Diesel  t3q)e  of  engine. 

Although  the  initiation  of  oil  power  pre-dated  the  war,  chiefly 
in  the  first  two  directions,  this  event  provided  an  emphatic  and 
favourable  declaration  on  the  last  two  applications,  and  was  the 
most  influential  factor  in  the  phenomenal  advance  referred  to. 
A  clear  conception  of  this  point  is  essential  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  activity  now  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  great  oil  concerns  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  a  substantial  footing  in  the 
unexploited  oil  areas  of  the  world.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the 
argument,  and  the  following  figures  will  assist  in  the  realisation 
of  the  unprecedented  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
adoption  of  oil  for  power  production  on  ships  since  1913.  They 
are  taken  from  Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping  : — 
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Vessels  Burning 
Oil  Fuel  Under 
Boilers. 

'  Gross  Tons. 

July,  1914 .  1,310,209 

1919  .  6,336,678 

1920  .  9,369,334 

1921  .  12,796,636 

Similar  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Diesel-engined  ships,  the  tonnage  constructed  in  1913 
amounting  to  60,000  tons,  which  had  increased  to  573,325  tons 
in  1921.  Another  indication  of  this  remarkable  expansion  in  the 
use  of  oil  for  power  production  is  revealed  in  the  imports  of  fuel 
oil  into  this  country  between  the  years  dealt  with. 

In  1913  they  amounted  to  31,169,737  gallons. 

In  1921  they  amounted  to  633,131,807  gallons. 

A  movement  equally  striking  is  observable  in  the  use  of  the 
lighter  oils  for  motor  cars  and  vehicles,  the  United  States  alone 
showing  an  increase  in  this  direction  from  1,260,000  automobiles 
in  service  in  1913  to  10,448,000  at  the  beginning  of  1922. 

In  like  manner,  though  not  in  so  great  a  ratio,  motor  vehicles 
are  being  increasingly  employed  in  every  country ;  industrial 
works  are  adopting  oil  fuel  burning  and  Diesel  engines ;  agricul¬ 
ture  is  turning  to  oil  for  the  motive  power  for  ploughs,  culti¬ 
vators,  etc. ;  railways,  especially  in  America,  are  substituting  oil 
for  coal ;  and  in  mining  operations  the  liquid  form  of  fuel  is, 
in  many  countries,  gradually  ousting  coal  from  its  superior 
position.  The  universal  movement  is  towards  the  fuel  which 
provides  greater  heat  per  ton,  is,  properly  used,  more  economical, 
more  cleanly,  more  easily  handled,  and  does  not  contain  those 
elements  which  detract  from  its  efficiency  and  the  release  of 
which  involves  great  financial  and  chemical  loss  to  every  town 
and  country  consuming  coal  in  its  natural  state. 

Taking  oil  production  as  representing  the  world’s  require¬ 
ments,  we  find  that  the  increase  for  quinquennial  periods,  in  the 
two  greatest  producing  countries,  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
has  been  as  follows  : — 

'  United  States.  Mexico. 

Barrels.  Barrels.  Total. 

From  1907-1911  ...  64,366,000  11,000,000  66,366,000 

From  191?-1916  ...  78,664,000  23,269,000  101,913,000 

From  1917-1921  ...  134,300,000  139,792,000  274,092,000 

Showing  that  during  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  five  years,  an  enormous  expansion  had  occurred,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  had  more  than  doubled.  This  is  clear 
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and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  oil  is 
extending  its  domain. 

These  few  facts  and  figures  are  merely  an  epitome  of  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  oil  is  penetrating  the  industrial 
life  of  the  world,  and  although  they  might  be  extended  they 
are  sufficient  to  emphasise  the  urgent  need  that  exists  for  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  productive  state  every  oil  deposit  yet  discovered  as 
well  as  to  hasten  the  search  for  new  fields. 

In  view  of  these  changed  and  changing  conditions,  the  great 
problem  of  the  oil  industry  to-day  chiefly  centres  round  the 
provision  of  crude  oil  capable  of  yielding  a  high  percentage  of 
light  oils.  It  is  not  only  that  such  oils  return  a  much  larger 
profit,  but  that  the  country  which  cannot  control  large  supplies 
of  these  will  very  soon  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
industry.  This  is,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the  American  difficulty ; 
it  is  the  great  incentive  which  is  inspiring  the  great  oil  concerns 
of  that  country  to  secure  as  large  a  slice  as  possible  of  oil  lands 
known  to  possess  very  extensive  deposits  of  crude  having  this 
essential  characteristic.  America  still  retains  her  dominant 
position  as  an  oil-producing  country ;  the  output  from  her  wells 
representing  approximately  62  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  supplies. 
In  the  light,  however,  of  the  present  requirements,  an  analysis 
of  this  figure  reveals  America’s  weakness  and  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  her  oil  resources.  The  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  has  placed  the  limit  of  the  productivity  of 
her  fields  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years ;  she  has  for  some  years 
now  resorted  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  oils  in  increasing 
quantities.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  is  America 
the  largest  producer,  but  she  is  the  greatest  consumer  and  ex¬ 
porter  of  oils  in  the  world.  Her  home  markets  are  of  vast  extent ; 
her  export  trade  is  of  inestimable  value.  Oil  is  indeed  to  America 
what  coal  is  to  this  country,  a  valuable  natural  trading  asset, 
though  not  her  only  one.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  she  views  the  coming  shrinkage  in  supply  with  alarm,  an 
alarm  which  is  reflected  in  the  feverish  activity  of  her  leading 
oil  operators  to  secure  some  of  the  few  remaining  prizes  still 
available.  And  this  effort  is  not  merely  instituted  to  supplement 
her  oil  resources  without  discrimination.  The  crude  oils  of 
America  differ  in  their  constituents  very  markedly,  and  without 
entering  into  wearisome  and  technical  detail  a  brief  review  will 
reveal  the  significance  of  this  point.  It  is,  indeed,  the  secret 
of  American  alarm.  The  crude  oils  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Illinois  yield  a  high  percentage  of  gasoline, 
or,  as  we  describe  it,  motor  spirit,  and  the  oil  deposits  in  these 
fields  are  making  gradually  but  definitely  towards  exhaustion. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  crude  oils  of  California,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Wyoming,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas  yield 
a  comparatively  low  proportion  of  valuable  light  oils,  but  their 
output  is  increasing,  and  apart  from  the  first-named  three,  the 
quantities  produced  are  not  large.  This  famous  trio  indeed  pro¬ 
vided  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  output  of  America,  but 
they  are  incapable  of  making  good  the  rapidly  increasing 
deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  gasoline.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
America’s  dilemma.  Her  home  -requirements,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  growth  in  the  use  of  motor  cars  referred  to,  expand  con¬ 
tinuously,  as  also  do  the  foreign  demands  for  this  description 
of  oil.  It  is  essential  for  her  to  meet  these  calls  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be 
to  secure  rich  sources  of  supply  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
satisfy  the  bulk  of  her  foreign  customers  from  these,  and  retain 
her  home  supplies  for  meeting  internal  consumption. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  catastrophe  is  immediately 
threatening,  but  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  trend  of  present  con¬ 
ditions,  and  must  make  itself  felt  in  no  distant  future. 

The  confirmation  of  this  argument  was  forthcoming  at  the 
recent  Oil  Congress  in  Paris,  at  which  several  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  supplies  of  light  oils 
for  use  in  motor  vehicles.  Several  eminent  French  scientists 
pointed  out  the  urgent  need  that  existed  for  obtaining  a  large 
supply  of  motor  spirit  from  home  resources.  They  emphasised 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  France  was  entirely  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  this  product,  and  we  in  this  country  are  in 
precisely  the  same  position.  Taking  a  long  view  of  the  matter, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the  demand  will 
considerably  exceed  the  production,  more  especially  in  the  crude 
oils,  from  which  a  large  percentage  of  light  products  are  obtain¬ 
able.  One  remedy  for  this  was  to  be  found  (as  pointed  out  by 
both  French  and  English  scientists)  in  the  active  development 
of  the  shales  of  both  countries  and  by  the  distillation  of  oil 
from  coal. 

When  the  scope  of  the  uses  of  oil  was  much. more  restricted 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  inventions  connected  with  its  adaptation 
to  power  production  were  little  known  or  had  not  reached  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  the  quality  of  crude  oil  was  not  so  serious  a 
matter.  With  the  multiplication  of  its  uses,  however,  petroleum 
chemists  were  compelled  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  oils 
of  different  grades,  thus  broadening  the  industry  and  converting 
it  from  a  fairly  simple  into  a  complex  entity,  and  the  quality  of 
the  crude  one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  to  be  considered. 

Although  our  main  requirements  of  petroleum  products  are 
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derived  from  the  United  States,  the  sources  of  supply  have  not 
only  increased  in  number  during  the  last  decade  but  have 
yielded  in  several  instances  greatly  augmented  quantities,  and 
the  official  estimate  of  the  life  of  American  fields  makes  it 
urgently  necessary  that  we  should  look  to  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  oil  deposits  elsewhere.  The  duty  of  this  country 
is  clear  if  we  are  to  retain  our  position  as  the  leading  shipping 
nation,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  prime  motive 
power  on  the  sea  will  be  produced  by  oil  in  some  form  or  another. 
We  will  therefore  engage  in  a  brief  review  of  the  conditions 
governing  other  sources  of  supply. 

Prior  to  the  War  Bussia  occupied  second  place  in  the  list 
of  oil-producing  countries.  The  rule  of  the  Bolshevik  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  thrusting  her  back  into  a  position  inferior  to  that 
which  she  held  in  this  connection  over  thirty  years  ago.  More¬ 
over,  her  oil  products  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  world’s 
markets,  and  though  not  as  high  grade  an  oil  as  the  best 
American  product,  the  yield  of  light  oils  was  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.  There  is  no  technical  reason  why  these  fields  should 
not  regain  and  surpass  their  past  importance,  and  when  sanity 
and  fair  dealing  reassert  themselves  in  that  country,  and  foreign 
capital  and  good  organisation  are  introduced,  we  may  hope  to 
witness  a  recrudescence  in  the  oil  industry  which  will  assist  in 
supplying  the  world’s  needs.  That  these  fields  are  still  regarded 
as  possessing  considerable  potentialities  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  strenuous  endeavours  are  being  made  by  both  British  and 
American  oil  capitalists  to  secure  a  predominant  interest  therein. 

The  two  other  European  oilfields,  Boumania  and  Galicia,  or 
Poland  as  it  is  now  known,  also  suffered  acutely  during  the 
War,  and  were  cut  right  out  of  any  participation  in  oil  require¬ 
ments.  The  importance  of  Boumania  lies'  in  the  fact  that  it 
produces  a  high-grade  oil,  and  although  production  will  never 
be  on  the  grand  scale,  it  should,  when  economic  and  political 
conditions  permit,  swell  the  world’s  supply  by  about  2,000,000 
tons  a  year.  The  Moreni  field,  the  most  prolific  of  the 
Boumanian  oil  districts,  yields  a  crude  oil  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  benzene,  and  therefore  eminently  valuable  for  use  in 
motor  cars  and  vehicles  and  aeroplanes.  Good  fuel  oil  is  also 
obtainable  in  considerable  proportions.  From  the  total  output 
of  crude  in  1921  amounting  to  1,047,000  tons,  245,000  tons  of 
benzene  were  distilled,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  from  all  grades 
of  crude,  and  approximately  half  a  million  tons  of  heavy  residuals 
suitable  for  fuel  purposes  in  addition  to  illuminating  and  other 
oils.  Boumania  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in  oil  economy, 
and  will,  with  wise  government  and  direction,  become  a  not 
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insignificant  contributor  to  general  requirements.  From  a 
statistical  point  of  view  Poland  has  the  appearance  of  being  in 
its  declining  stages.  Whether  this  be  a  true  reading  of  figures 
or  not  these  fields  are,  to  a  great  extent,  being  ignored  by  this 
country,  though  French  operators  are  actively  engaged  there. 
The  reason  of  our  abstinence  may  be  that  drilling  in  the  Polish 
strata  is  costly,  the  main  oil  deposits  lying  at  greater  depths  than 
in  Eoumania  and  Russia.  Once,  however,  these  are  tapped  the 
wells  are  very  long-lived  and  the  oil  cheaply  pumped,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  more  capital  and  the  infusion  of  modem  ideas 
in  drilling,  the  oil  deposits  of  Poland  may  prove  to  be  of  greater 
value  than  they  are  deemed  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

So  far,  America  stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  other 
oil-producing  countries  both  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
products  in  effective  quantities.  Can  we  turn  to  any  other  land 
which  is  capable  of  reproducing  her  achievements?  At  the 
moment.  No,  for  America  contains  many  oilfields  within  its 
borders.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  chief  object  our 
research,  which  is  to  ascertain  from  what  source  or  sourc  we 
are  to  draw  our  future  supplies  of  motor  spirit  and  fuel  oils.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  European  fields  cannot  aid  us  to  any  great 
extent,  and  up  to  the  present  from  only  one  direction  have  we 
been  able  to  supplement  American  supplies,  and  that  is  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  It  was  indeed  the  discovery  of  the  richness 
of  Borneo  oil  in  benzene  that  gave  such  a  great  impetus  to  the 
motor  car  industry,  and  similarly  the  invention  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  reacted  on  the  oil  industry  by  demanding  a 
product  which  had,  till  the  introduction  of  this  engine,  been 
treated  as  a  waste  product  and  cast  away.  The  Dutch  East 
Indian  oils  also  yield  very  valuable  heavy  fuel  oils,  so  that  they 
satisfy  the  two  ends  of  the  problem.  Can  we  place  complete 
confidence  in  these  fields  for  the  future?  If  we  can  draw  any 
reliable  conclusion  from  figures  relative  to  output  the  result  we 
obtain  is  this  :  Sumatra  has  apparently  reached  its  limit  of  pro¬ 
duction,  though  still  providing  nearly  half-a-million  tons  of  crude 
oil  per  year ;  Java  has  a  fluctuating  record ;  Borneo  appears  to 
be  renewing  its  vitality,  the  1921  figure  being  the  highest  on 
record.  There  are  also  considerable  areas  in  this  island  now 
being  opened  up  which  show  promise  of  additional  sources  of 
supply.  To  what  extent  this  promise  will  be  fulfilled  it  is  not 
possible  to  say.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  completely 
justified,  for  of  such  oil  the  world  is  greatly  in  need. 

So  far  I  have  referred  only  to  the  old-established  fields.  Now 
the  newer  fields  claim  attention.  Of  these  Mexico — the  land 
of  huge  and  dramatic  gushers,  as  unstable  as  its  Government, 
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revolutionary  in  their  behaviour — stands  first  and  foremost. 
The  celerity  with  which  the  production  from  the  Mexican  fields 
has  advanced  may  be  described  as  breathless.  Ten  years  ago 
the  output  of  crude  oil  stood  at  the  modest  figure  of  16J  million 
barrels,  last  year  it  had  shot  up  to  195  million  barrels,  an 
astonishing  progress,  unequalled  in  aggregate  quantity  by  any 
other  known  field,  and  there  still  remain  over  100,000  square 
miles  of  oil  land  to  be  exploited.  These  fields  are  one  of  the  great 
hopes  for  the  future  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  But 
quantity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  only  important  desideratum 
to  be  satisfied.  And  when  we  examine  the  question  of  quality 
we  receive  our  first  disappointment.  Mexican  oil,  as  a  whole, 
does  not  provide  us  with  a  high  percentage  of  light  oils,  which 
means  that  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  benzene  or  motor  spirit 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  crude  would  have  to  be  distilled  than 
is  the  case  with  Pennsylvanian  oil  or  Borneo  oil.  Eecent  reports 
from  Mexico,  however,  assert  that  the  large  Southern  fields,  not 
yet  extensively  opened  up,  yield  a  crude  oil  in  which  this  light 
oil  is  ,,3sent  to  a  far  higher  extent.  If  this  be  the  case  through¬ 
out  tLjse  new  fields  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  good 
the  declining  high  grade  oils  of  America. 

Passing  south  through  Central  America,  in  the  States  of  which 
numerous  indications  of  oil  have  been  discovered,  we  enter  South 
America,  a  continent  which  during  the  next  ten  years  will 
witness  great  disclosures  in  regard  to  oil  deposits.  In  a  paper 
read  early  in  the  present  year  by  Dr.  White,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  he  remarked  that  “In  my  judgment  the 
aggregate  of  the  oil  remaining  in  the  ground  to  be  recovered 
by  present  methods  in  that  continent  is  likely  to  exceed  13,000 
million  barrels,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  estimated  original 
oil  content  of  the  United  States.”  A  statement  of  this  nature 
from  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  White  is  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  are  so  constantly  raising  the  bogey  of  the  unreli¬ 
ability  and  approaching  exhaustion  of  supplies.  It  may  be 
also,  though  development  work  has  not  carried  us  far  enough 
to  be  dogmatic  on  the  point,  that  the  crude  oils  in  these  fields 
will  exhibit  as  great  a  variety  of  grades  as  characterise  the 
deposits  of  the  United  States.  Insufficient  work,  however,  has 
been  carried  out  to  enable  the  oils  obtained  from  the  different 
fields  to  be  classified,  but  so  far  as  tests  have  been  made  it  would 
appear  that  the  crude  oils  of  the  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  are  high  grade  oils,  yielding  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  light  products  such  as  benzene  and  kerosene,  while  those 
of  Argentine,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  are  lower  grade  oils  and  similar 
to  those  of  California  and  Mexico,  essentially  heavy  fuel  oils. 
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Brazil,  at  the  moment,  remains  a  “  dark  horse,”  but  is  practi- 
cally  unexplored,  though  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  discover 
that  in  this  huge  expanse  of  land,  the  great  bulk  of  it  as  yet 
untraversed  by  geologists,  lie  the  most  prolific  deposits  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  available  to  enter  into  greater 
detail  of  these  very  promising  sources  of  supply,  but  that  South 
America  will  be  the  scene  of  an  oil  industry  on  a  grand  scale 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  chief  centre  of  interest,  however,  in  oil  has  now  been 
diverted  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  the  Orient  is 
fascinating  oil  men  as  it  has  always  fascinated  archaeologists 
arid  ethnologists.  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  countries 
closely  contiguous  to  these  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  toils 
of  political  influences,  not  to  be  w’ondered  at  when  one  has  gained 
a  httle  knowledge  in  regard  to  their  assumed  potentialities  as 
great  future  oil  producers.  It  is,  of  course,  always  dangerous 
to  prophesy  on  the  extent  and  richness  of  oil  land,  the  drill  being 
the  sole  arbiter  between  barren  and  productive  areas,  but  judging 
by  the  indications  already  given  of  Southern  Persia  alone,  and 
by  the  investigations  which  over  a  long  series  of  years  have  been 
made  in  Mesopotamia,  one  is  induced  to  think  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  world’s  oil  supply  may  in  the  course  of  some 
years  be  shifted  from  the  West  to  the  East.  There  undoubtedly 
exists  a  vast  line  of  oil  deposits  stretching  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  to  Burma,  through  India,  Baluchistan,  Persia,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  continuing  westwards. 

The  situation  of  the  oilfields  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia, 
flanking  as  they  do  the  sea  route  to  India  and  our  Far  Eastern 
possessions,  makes  it  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  that 
it  should  so  secure  itself  in  these  regions,  that  no  danger  arises 
of  its  being  subordinated  to  the  operations  of  other  nations.  The 
necessity  of  our  possessing  extensive  facilities  for  oil  bunkering 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  also  obvious,  especially 
in  view  of  the  continual  growth  in  the  adoption  of  oil  for  shipping 
purposes.  Conditions  obtaining  in  the  oil-producing  industry 
at  the  present  time  indicate  unmistakably  that  the  next  few 
years  will  witness  a  considerable  reconstitution  of  oil  supplies, 
and  Great  Britain  having  no  liquid  oil  deposits  of  her  own  must, 
as  the  greatest  shipping  country,  secure  these  in  the  most 
favourable  quarters  for  her  purpose.  Nature  has  arranged  that 
what  may  prove  to  be  some  of  the  most  prolific  oilfields  in  the 
world  should  coincide,  geographically,  with  the  most  vital  link 
in  the  chain  of  Empire.  The  oilfields  stand  at  the  gate  opening 
to  the  vast  markets  of  the  Far  East,  markets  which  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent  are  in  the  hands  of  American  distributors.  And 
it  is  here  that  the  countries  which  now  control  the  oil  supplies 
of  the  world  join  issue. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  vast  extent  and  position  of 
these  fields  that  are  creating  so  much  rivalry.  The  crude  oil 
obtained  on  the  small  area  as  yet  worked  in  Southern  Persia  by 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  yields  on  distillation 
60  per  cent,  of  benzene,  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable  propor¬ 
tion,  and  it  needs  no  imagination  to  realise  what  so  high  a 
percentage  of  this  vital  product  would  mean  to  producers  if  it 
could  be  secured  in  the  same  ratio  from  all  crude  oils  raised 
from  the  wells  over  these  large  areas.  Such  an  occurrence 
would,  indeed,  be  a  phenomenon.  Eloquent  testimony  on  the 
richness  of  these  South  Persian  deposits  is  provided  in  the  fact 
that  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  has  drawn  its  main  pro¬ 
duction  from  one  well,  which  has,  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
yielded  4,000,000  tons  of  crude  oil,  and  its  capacity  to-day  stands 
at  2,000  tons  per  day  without  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. 

The  area  of  oil  land  over  which  the  Anglo-Persian  Company 
holds  the  right  to  prospect  covers,  approximately,  half  a  million 
square  miles,  and  even  the  general  examination  to  which  this 
concession  has  been  subjected  has  disclosed  indications  of 
potential  supply  which  may  be  regarded,  as  far  as  the  needs  of 
this  generation  at  any  rate  are  concerned,  as  inexhaustible. 

Of  Mesopotamia  few  practical  data  are  available,  but  so  far 
as  investigations  have  been  made  the  evidence  is  all  on  the  side 
of  extensive  deposits  of  oil,  and  the  fields  of  Garaya  and  Guli, 
and  southwards  from  the  latter,  Kifri  and  Tuz  Khurmatli,  are 
declared  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  high  quality  petroleum.  In 
his  recently  published  great  work  on  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Dr.  David  T.  Day,  late  chief  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
states  that  a  great  oil  region  is  being  developed  in  Mesopotamia, 
extending  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  El  Deir,  a  distance  of 
200  miles  north-east  to  Herboul,  near  Zakhu,  and  east  into 
Persia.  The  fields  of  Mesopotamia  lie  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Karun  Eivers,  north  of  latitude 
30  deg.  in  the  Vilayets  of  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  Basra,  and  extend¬ 
ing  north  as  far  as  Harbel  in  the  Caza  of  Sakho,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Mosul,  where  Eocene  outcrops  exist.  The  fields  have 
a  general  north-west  south-east  trend  paralleling  the  tertiary 
fields,  which  lie  farther  east,  the  oil  being  found  where  the 
mountain  ranges  terminate  near  the  ocean.  In  their  geology 
the  fields  are  anticlinal  and  domal,  formations  which  are 
invariably  characteristic  of  the  existence  of  prolific  oil  deposits. 

The  commanding  position  of  these  Middle  East  fields,  their 
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great  prospective  productivity,  the  high  value  of  the  oils  hkely 
to  be  obtained,  give  them  a  unique  place  among  the  oilfields  of 
the  world,  hence  the  rivalry  that  has  sprung  up,  chiefly  between 
British  and  American  oil  interests,  to  secure  as  large  areas  in 
these  countries  as  possible. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  Burma  and  Assam,  for  the 
reason  that  the  products  from  these  prolific  fields  are  all  marketed 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  and  do  not  enter  into  the  world’s 
supplies.  There  are,  however,  two  other  sources  from  which 
very  large  quantities  of  oil  will,  at  some  future  date,  be  obtained, 
and  which  should  be  referred  to  in  concluding  this  cursory  review. 
These  are  oil  shale  and  coal. 

The  deposits  of  shale  throughout  the  world  are  enormous. 
Nearly  every  country,  even  those  unblessed  by  liquid  oil,  possesses 
shales  of  considerable  extent.  In  England  we  know  that  these 
oil  shales  occur  in  very  large  quantities,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
sulphur  present  in  these  has  so  far  defeated  the  chemists  in 
their  search  for  a  method  for  its  removal.  In  Norfolk  and 
Dorset  the  shale  deposits  are  practically  unlimited  in  extent, 
and  once  the  solution  to  the  sulphur  problem  is  discovered  we 
have  within  our  own  shores  a  source  from  which  could  be  drawn 
immense  supplies  of  good  crude  oil,  and  from  which  could  be 
distilled  considerable  quantities  of  motor  spirit. 

In  our  vast  resoimces  of  coal  we  have  also  a  practically 
unlimited  field  for  securing  a  home  supply  of  odl  on  a  large 
scale.  The  present  irrational  method  of  burning  this  valuable 
product  is  a  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  a  scientific  country,  and  a 
strong  move  is  now  being  made  in  the  direction  of  conserving 
the  valuable  by-products  obtainable  by  distillation.  The  subject 
is  too  wide  to  deal  with  in  any  detail  in  this  article,  and  the 
following  paragraphs  taken  from  a  report  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists  during  the  w'ar 
clearly  indicate  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  This  report 
was  drawn  up  by  a  group  of  experts  after  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  raw  material  available  in  this  country,  and  states 
that  “  sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  from  colliery  pro¬ 
prietors  and  others  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  retortable  material  can  be  obtained  for  the  production 
of  oil  in  Great  Britain. 

“  The  raw  material  in  sight  divides  itself  into  three  classes  : — 
“  (a)  Non-caking  material  with  a  high  yield  of  oil  giving  a  residue  of 
low  value  as  household  and  steam-raising  fuel,  but  of  considerable  value 
for  producer-gas  and  other  purposes. 

“  (6)  Caking  and  non-caking  material  with  a  smaller  yield  of  oil  than  (a). 
but  affording  a  residue  of  great  value  for  domestic  and  industrial  fuel ;  and 
“  (c)  Material  of  a  variety  intermediate  between  (a)  and  (6).” 
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As  a  result  of  tests  carried  out  by  various  processes,  it  has 
been  established  that  a  yield  of  between  15  and  80  gallons  of 
crude  oil  per  ton  can  be  obtained  from  material  existing  in  the 
British  Isles.  This  crude  oil  can  be  refined  to  give  at  least  8  per 
cent,  of  spirit  and  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  fuel  oil. 

The  Committee  are  satisfied  that  at  least  10,000  tons  per  day 
of  retortable  material  could  be  economically  assembled  for  treat¬ 
ment  provided  the  necessary  facilities  were  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  requisite  labour  were  available.  At  an  average 
of  thirty  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  this  would  yield  300,000  gallons 
of  crude  oil  a  day,  or  upwards  of  400,000  tons  a  year. 

Much  of  this  material  has  hitherto  been  mined  but  not  raised, 
or  if  raised  has  been  thrown  upon  the  spoil  heaps  or  returned 
to  the  underground  workings.  If  the  substitution  of  the  shovel 
for  the  fork  so  strongly  demanded  by  the  miners  were  made 
obligatory  by  Government  Order,  still  more  material  would  be 
sent  up  and  wasted.  If,  however,  the  recommendation  of  this 
Committee  be  adopted  and  retorts  erected,  the  increased  supply 
of  material  will  be  utilised  and  the  colliery  owner  enabled  to 
pay  the  miner  for  the  extra  tonnage  brought  to  bank. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  with  such  authoritative  conclu¬ 
sions  before  one  the  inception  of  an  oil  industry  in  this  country 
is  drawing  nearer  to  achievement,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  every  encouragement.  Governmental  and 
private,  should  be  given  to  this  very  vital  movement. 

Sydney  H.  North, 

Assoc. Inst. P.T. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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In  all  the  annals  of  English  literature  there  is  no  analogy  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman’s  intermittent  spring  of  poetry.  Other 
poets,  such  as  Keats  and  Chatterton,  have  left  but  a  small  volume 
as  evidence  of  their  genius,  but  the  reason  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  died  young,  before  consummating  (or  exhaust¬ 
ing)  their  powers — 

“Cut  i6  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight, 

And  burnM  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough.” 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  have  escaped  the  fate  of  their  choicest 
poems  being  engulfed  and  lost  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  “  Collected 
Editions,”  compact  of  superfine  binding  and  unreadably  small  print. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Housman’s  bequest  to  posterity  and  fame  is  two  small 
books.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — in  1896 — he  offered, 
without  any  preliminary  flourishes  of  trumpets  or  Press  pufl&ngs,  a 
slim  little  book  of  verse  entitled  A  Shropshire  Lad.  Beyond  its 
title,  which  was,  perhaps,  unusual  for  a  work  emanating  from  a 
Professor  of  Latin  at  University  College,  London,  there  was  no  hint 
before  perusal  that  this  was  a  unique  book — one  that  was  to  strike 
a  new  note  of  music  in  English  poesy,  to  be  a  literary  influence 
for  all  time,  to  have  numerous  imitators.  It  appeared,  and  critics 
and  general  readers  (at  once,  for  a  marvel,  in  agreement)  instantly 
realised  that  here  was  something  fresh,  a  song  that  sang  what  had 
never  been  heard  so  poignantly  before — ”  the  long,  long  thoughts” 
of  a  boy,  and  more,  the  intense  sadness  of  regret  for  lost  youth, 
friends  long  dead,  and  all  the  beauty  and  the  brave  days  that  are 
no  more: — 

“Into  my  heart  an  air  that  kills 
From  yon  far  country  blows  : 

What  are  those  blue  remembered  bills. 

What  spires,  what  farms  are  those? 

That  ie  the  land  of  lost  content, 

I  eee  it  shining  plain. 

The  happy  highways  where  I  went 
And  cannot  come  again.” 

» There  was  something  about  the  haunting  cadences  of  these  little 
songs  that  touched  the  very  spring  of  tears — like  the  sad,  wan  notes 
of  the  shepherd’s  fluting  pipe  heard  by  the  dying  Tristan,  left  with 
only  memories  of  life  and  love;  something  far  and  remote  and  elusive 
like  ”  the  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing.”  They  expressed  the 
Soul  of  Memory: — 

“Far  in  a  western  brookland. 

That  bred  me  long  ago. 

The  poplars  stand  and  tremble 
By  pools  I  used  to  know. 
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There,  by  the  etarlit  fences, 

The  wanderer  halts  and  hears 
My  soul  that  lingers  sighing 
About  the  glittering  weirs.” 

Now,  after  twenty-seven  years,  and  again  unheralded,  Mr 
Housman  hsis  provided  a  little  pendant  to  A  Shropshire  Lad  A  It  is 
<ie8cribed  as  Last  Poems,  and  the  author  states  “it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  ever  be  impelled  to  write  much  more."  There  is  hope, 
in  that  reservation,  for  his  readers  that  some  or  a  few  “  more  ” 
poems  may  yet  be  written,  despite  the  melancholy  little  song  which 
■ushers  in  the  present  collection: — 

“We’ll  to  the  woods  no  more. 

The  laurels  are  all  cut. 

The  bowers  are  bare  of  bay 
That  once  the  Muses  wore ; 

The  year  draws  in  the  day. 

And  soon  will  evening  shut.  .  .  .” 

The  new  book  is  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  contain  quite  so  many  exquisite  things.  The  theme  and  the 
setting  are,  happily,  the  same  as  found  expression  in  A  Shropshire 
Lad:  it  is  the  continuation  of  a  familiar  song,  not  a  new  melody. 
Once  more  the  poems  voice  the  memories  of  youth  and  sad  regret 
for  the  beauty  of  the  past  that  is  dead — youth  that  was  spent  and 
beauty  that  was  realised  amid  the  vales  and  hills  of  Shropshire: — 
“When  summer’s  end  is  nighing. 

And  skies  at  evening  cloud, 

I  muse  on  change  and  fortune 
And  all  the  feats  I  vowed 
When  I  was  young  and  proud. 

The  weathercock  at  eunset 
Would  lose  the  slanted  ray. 

And  I  would  climb  the  beacon 
That  looked  to  Wales  away 
And  saw  the  last  of  day. 

From  hill  and  cloud  and  heaven 
The  lines  of  evening  died ; 

Night  welled  through  lane  and  hollbw 
And  hushed  the  countryside. 

And  I  had  youth  and  pride.” 

But  the  summers  come  and  the  years  go  by,  and  the  winter  of 
life  draws  in  with  the  dreams  of  youth  imfulfilled: — 

“So  here’s  an  end  of  roaming 
On  eves  when  autumn  nighs  : 

The  ear  too  fondly  listens 
For  summer’s  parting  sighs. 

And  then  the  heart  replies.” 

“Too  fast  to  yonder  strand  forlorn 
We  journey,  to  the  sunken  bourn. 

To  flush  the  fading  tinges  eyed 
By  other  lads  at  eventide.” 

(1)  Last  Poems,  by  A.  E.  Housman.  (Grant  Richards,  5a.  not.) 
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A  new  generation  arises  and  dreams  the  old  visions  of  love  and 
beauty  like  those  that  went  before,  and  like  an  eternal  treadmill 
the  tragedy  is  repeated.  The  facts  of  life  kill  romance,  and  loveli- 
ness  fades  in  the  glare  of  sordid  disillusion.  Mr.  Housman  again 
expresses  his  brooding  melancholy  for  the  frequent  untimely  fate 
of  youth  cut  off  by  some  act  of  passion: — 

“  Think  T,  the  round  world  over 
What  golden  lads  are  low 
With  hurts  not  mine  to  mourn  for 
And  shames  I  shall  not  know.'* 

Three  consecutive  poems,  The  Deserter,  The  Culprit,  Eight 
O’clock,  picture  lads  on  the  eve  of  execution,  and  are  touched  with 
a  note  of  understandable  pessimism:  — 

“  Oh  let  not  man  remember 
The  soul  that  God  forgot. 

But  fetch  the  county  kerchief 
And  noose  me  in  the  knot, 

And  I  will  rot.” 

The  poet  voices  bravely  the  lawless  claims  of  youth  and  hot 
blood: — 

“  The  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  man. 

He  may  keep  that  will  and  can; 

Not  I  :  let  God  and  man  decree 
Laws  for  themselves  and  not  for  me; 

And  if  my  ways  are  not  as  theirs 
Let  them  mind  their  own  affairs. 

Their  deeds  I  judge  and  much  condemn, 

Yet  when  did  I  make  laws  for  them! 

Please  yourselves,  say  I,  and  they 
Need  only  look  the  other  way. 

But  no,  they  will  not;  they  must  still 
Wrest  their  neighbour  to  their  will. 

And  make  me  dance  as  they  desire 
With  jail  and  gallows  and  hell-fire  ...” 

In  a  previous  article  I  eijdeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  work 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  was  not,  to  an  excessive  degree,  pessimistic 
in  the  ordinary  and  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  establish  the  same  contention  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hous¬ 
man,  for  he  is  frankly  pessimistic  in  many  of  his  poems,  though, 
perhaps,  fatalistic  would  be  the  more  correct  word  to  use.  One  of 
the  most  melancholy  of  his  songs,  by  the  graveside  of  a  friend,  faces 
the  painful  truth  that  memory  and  love  of  the  dead  will  fade: — 

“  The  rain  it  streams  on  stone  and  hillock. 

The  boot  clings  to  the  clay. 

Since  all  is  done  that’s  due  and  right 

Let’s  home;  and  now,  my  lad,  good-night. 

For  I  must  turn  away. 
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Over  the  hill  the  highway  inarches 
And  what’s  beyond  is  wide  : 

Oh  fioon  enough  will  pine  to  nought 

Remembrance  and  the  painful  thought 
That  sits  the  grave  beside. 

But  oh,  my  man,  the  house  is  fallen 
That  none  can  build  again; 

My  man,  how  full  of  joy  and  woe 

Your  mother  bore  you  years  ago 
To-night  to  lie  in  the  rain.” 

Truly,  it  is  the  saddest  thought  in  the  world — that  the  passing 
years  will  inevitably  bring  forgetfulness  of  the  lonely  dead,  however 
dearly  they  once  were  loved  and  however  poignant  was  the  grief 
that  broke  over  their  grave.  Surely,  some  echo  of  that  intense 
sorrow  and  emotion  should  linger  there  for  ever:  but  no,  the  years 
pass,  the  flowers  wither,  the  weeds  are  triumphant,  and  the  head¬ 
stone  sinks  down.  Who  can  forget  Swinburne’s  wonderful  but 
terrible  lines: — 

“  Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 

Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  to  love  them  ? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave? 

They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave.” 

All  sincere  poetry  is  tbe  conscious  or  unconscious  expression  of 
momentous  personal  experience,  even  though  it  may  appear  some¬ 
times  as  but  the  reflection  of  a  passing  mood.  Mr.  Housman  has 
never  revealed  or  hinted  how  far  his  poems  may  reflect  his  own 
experiences.  He  states  that  A  Shropshire  Lad  was  mainly 
written  when  the  author  was  in  a  state  of  “  continuous  excitement,” 
and  presumably  the  same  words  apply  to  his  later  work.  That  must 
suflfice  for  his  present  readers.  But,  inevitably,  in  years  to  come, 
the  world  will  want  to  know  more.  Poets,  like  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  who  wrote  of  great  passions  and  emotions,  cannot  escape 
this,  posthumous  curiosity  which  asks  to  what  extent  they  lived 
their  poems  and  if  they  found  ”  the  lover’s  crown  of  myrtle,”  if  not 
better,  at  least  equal  to  "  the  poet’s  crown  of  bays.” 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  matter  for  future  speculation  whether 
the  author  of  A  Shropshire  Lad  once  worked  on  a  farm  and  went 
ploughing 

“  When  smoke  stood  up  from  Ludlow 
And  mist  blew  off  from  Teme,” 

and  it  will  be  matter  for  wonder  how  a  college  don  knew  so  much 
about  the  call  of  the  drum  and  the  life  of  a  recruit.  Whatever  the 
facts  may  be,  we  are  not  concerned  to  elucidate  them.  Mr. 
Housman  is  a  poet,  and,  as  in  his  first  book,  he  continues  to  be  the 
pre-eminent  poet  of  the  young  soldier — a  sad  one,  it  is  true,  for 
his  vision  looks  to  after  the  battle.  Illic  Jacet,  Greriadier,  I  ’listed 
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at  Home  for  a  Lancer,  Wake  Not,  Soldier  from  the  Wars  Return¬ 
ing  are  in  the  category.  Finest  of  all  is  this:  — 


I  “  In  valleys  green  and  still, 

Where  lovers  wander  maying, 

They  hear  from  over  hill 
A  music  playing. 

!  Behind  the  drum  and  fife, 

f  Past  hawthomwood  and  hollow, 

]'  Through  earth  and  out  of  life 

)  ^  The  soldiers  follow. 

i 

[  The  soldier’s  is  the  trade  ; 

f  In  any  wind  or  weather 

f;  He  steals  the  heart  of  maid 

^  And  man  together. 

The  lover  and  his  lass, 

)  Beneath  the  hawthorn  lying, 

1  Have  heard  the  soldiers  pass. 

And  both  are  sighing. 

t', 

And  down  the  distance  they. 

With  dying  note  and  swelling, 

Walk  the  resounding  way 
To  the  still  dwelling.” 

Twenty  lines,  and  what  a  train  of  imagery  and  thought  they 
kindle  with  strange  subtlety  of  suggestion — every  line  a  picttire  for 
:  the  imagination.  This  new  book  contains  an  even  more  powerful 

:  imaginative  poem,  Hell  Gate — a  vision  of  a  soldier  in  the  Inferno 

which  must  be  read  in  its  longer  completeness.  It  is  different  from 
any  other  poem  of  Mr.  Housman’s  in  its  bizarre  detail,  for  gener¬ 
ally  he  only  suggests.  But  it  resembles  the  others  in  that  it  con¬ 
cerns  friendship — ^in  this  case,  friendship  triumphant.  Mr.  Housman 
is  the  poet  of  infinite  sympathy  for  the  fallen;  no  sinner  is  beyond 
!  his  understanding  and  compassion.  Even  a  flower  plucked  at  the 

grave  of  the  suicide  by  the  crossways  moves  him  to  exquisite  com- 
'  prehension: — 

“  It  seemed  a  herb  of  healing, 

A  balsam  and  a'  sign. 

Flower  of  a  heart  whose  trouble 
Must  have  been  worse  than  mine.” 

Beautiful  Shropshire  has  won  its  own  distinctive  poet;  and 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  Bredon  Hill,  Clun,  and  Teme  have  now  as 
strong  a  literary  significance  as  Grasmere,  Ayr,  Olney,  and 
Newstead. 

****** 

Mr.  Arthur  Machen  is  now,  at  long  last,  acknowledged  to  be  one 
|t  of  the  most  arresting  and  distinguished  writers  of  our  time.  It  has 

ii  been  his  fate,  like  so  many  of  his  genius,  to  experience  bitter  dis- 

fj,  appointment  and  neglect;  the  way  of  his  literary  pilgrimage  hM 

•  t  been  long  and  stormy — ^nay,  by  his  own  relation,  at  times  of  a  soul- 

f  searing  horror.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  his  finest  book, 
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The  Hill  of  Dreams,  was  rejected  by  mast  of  the  publishers  in 
London.  It  is  well  that  recognition  has  at  length  come  in  his  life¬ 
time,  and  that  his  works  are  already  being  issued  in  collected 
editions  both  here  and  in  America.  Posthumous  fame,  after  all,  is 
but  naught:  better  a  jug  of  wine  for  a  live  man  to  drink  than  a 
centenary  dinner  eaten  by  his  admirers  when  he  is  dust  and 
oblivious. 

Mr.  Machen  hsis  written  a  fragment  of  autobiography' — by  no 
means  complete,  for  it  is  confined  to  the  first  twenty-one  years  of 
his  life,  1863-84,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  right  in  affirming  that  these 
years  of  youth  are  the  most  important  of  all  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  imsigination.  In  agreeing  with  Hazlitt’s 
dictum  that  the  man  of  genius  spent  his  whole  life  in  telling  the 
world  what  he  had  known  himself  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen, 
Mr.  Machen  adds:  “  He  who  has  any  traffic  with  the  affairs  of  the 
imagination  has  found  out  all  the  wisdom  that  he  will  ever  know, 
in  this  life  at  all  events,  by  the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts.” 
It  is  only  children,  with  some  few  exceptions,  who  have  the  power 
to  enter  Fairyland  and  oonyert  the  land  of  make-believe  into  a 
mental  reality.  A  few  rare  spirits  have  been  permitted  to  reserve 
their  gifts  of  imagination  and  awe  with  which  they  entered  the 
realms  of  Faery  in  childhood,  and  these,  added  to  the  creative  powers 
of  age  and  experience,  produce  a  genius  like  Barrie  or  Fiona  Mac- 
leod.  Such  as  these  have  seized  and  quaffed  the  magic  goblet  of 
Edenhall. 

It  is  in  youth  we  glean  and  gamer,  unconsciously,  impressions  of 
beauty  and  ugliness,  joy  and  sorrow,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  artist, 
find  expression,  in  terms  of  music,  painting  or  sculpture,  and 
literature,  in  later  years.  Mr.  Machen  is  a  case  in  proof  with  his 
own  literary  work,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  beauty  and  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  countryside  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He 
says : — 

“I  shall  always  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  piece  of  fortune  that  has  fallen  to 
me  that  I  was  bom  in  that  noble,  fallen  Caerleon-on-Usk,  in  the  heart  of 
Gwent.  My  greatest  fortune,  I  mean,  from  that  point  of  view  which  1  now 
more  especially  have  in  mind,  the  career  of  letters.  For  the  older  I  grow  the 
more  firmly  am  I  convinced  that  anything  which  I  may  have  accomplished  in 
literature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  my  eyes  were  first  opened  in  earliest 
childhood  they  had  before  them  the  vision  of  an  enchanted  land.” 

And  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  mountain  ranges,  the  mystic  tumuli, ' 
the  high  woods  and  forests,  the  gleam  of  the  wide  Severn,  •which 
were  visible  from  the  windows  of  his  native  Llanddewi  Eectory:  — 

“And  hardly  a  house  in  sight  in  all  the  landscape.  Here  the  gable  of  a  bam, 
here  a  glint  of  a  white-washed  farmhouse,  here  blue  wood  smoke  rising  from 
an  orchard  g'-’ove,  where  an  old  cottage  was  snugly  hidden.  .  .  .  And  of  nights, 
when  the  dusk  fell  and  the  farmer  went  his  rounds,  you  might  chance  to  see  his 
lantern  glimmering,  a  very  spark  on  the  hillside,  lliis  was  all  that  showed  in 
a  vague,  dark  world ;  and  the  only  sounds  were  the  faint  distant  barking  of  the 
sheep  dog  and  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  owls  from  the  border  of  the  brake.” 

(1)  Far  Off  Things,  by  Arthur  Machen.  (Martin  Seeker,  7s.  fid.  net.) 
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Daylight,  too,  had  its  equal  enchantment,  for  the  countryside  was 
illuminated  “  by  suns  that  rose  from  the  holy  seas  of  Faery  and 
sank  down  behind  magic  hills.”  But  there  were  also  formidable 
and  malignant  aspects  in  this  romantic  land.  One  day,  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  ramblings,  he  came  upon  a  lonely  and  weird-looking  house 
between  the  dark  forest  and  the  silvern  river  Usk.  Years  later  he 
wrote  The  Great  God  Pan  in  the  endeavour  to  translate  or  pass  on 
the  vague  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  and  terror  with  which  this  old 
house  had  invested  him,  and  to  it  he  added  an  influence  of  evil. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Machen’s  youth — a  lonely 
time  (for  he  was  an  only  child)  spent  amid  the  suggestive  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  hills  and  woods  and  waters.  In  this  autobiography 
he  gives  many  glimpses  of  now  vanished  aspects  of  rural  life;  and 
his  father,  the  Kector,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the  Kectory,  its  books 
and  its  furnishings,  are  all  depicted  with  a  true  and  affectionate 
fidelity.  These  things  played  their  part  in  the  development  of  the 
boy’s  psychology.  Mr.  Machen  has  ever  had  a  keen  perception  of 
the  virtues  (and  also,  I  admit,  of  the  vices)  of  houses  and  place. 
He  gives  here  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  comfort  and  security  of  home 
when  the  great  storms  of  winter  range  over  the  hills :  — 

‘‘The  green  ehutters  are  close  fastened  without  the  window,  the  settle  is 
curved  about  the  hearth,  and  that  great  cavern  is  ablaze  and  glorious  with 
heaped  wood  and  coals,  and  the  white  walls  golden  with  the  light  of  the  leaping 
flames.  And  those  within  can  hear  the  rain  dashing  upon  shutter  and  upon 
closed  door,  and  the  Are  hisses  now  and  again  as  stray  drops  fall  down  the 
chimney;  and  the  great  wind  shakes  the  trees  and  goes  roaring  down  the  hill¬ 
side  to  the  valley,  and  moans  and  mutters  about  the  housetop.  A  man  will 
leave  his  place,  snug  in  shelter,  in  the  deepest  glow  of  the  fire,  and  go  out  for 
a  moment  and  open  but  a  little  of  the  door  in  the  porch  and  see  all  the  world 
black  and  wild  and  wet,  and  then  come  back  to  the  light  and  heat,  and  thank 
God  for  his  home,  wondering  whether  any  are  still  abroad  on  such  a  night  of 
tempest.” 

That  passage  pictures  the  same  acute  contrast  of  storm  without 
and  warmth  within  that  is  presented  in  the  scene  in  Pickwick  when 
Wardle  and  his  guests  are  gathered  around  the  blazing  fire  at 
Dingley  Dell  on  Christmas  Eve — “How  it  snows!  ”  said  one  of 

the  men . "Bough,  cold  night  ....  and  there’s  a  wind  got 

up  that  drifts  it  across  the  fields  in  a  thick,  white  cloud.”  And  the 
wind  rumbled  in  the  chimney. 

Mr.  Machen  relates  but  little  of  his  school  life  in  Hereford.  He 
passes  on  to  his  first  visit  to  London  with  his  father  in  the  year 
1880,  and  his  impressions  are  of  interest.  I  agree  with  him  that, 
despite  the  modem  increase  of  luxury  and  ostentatious  extrava¬ 
gance,  arising  from  a  new  plutocracy,  the  outv;ard  aspect  of  social 
life  in  London  was  far  more  splendid  even  thirty  years  ago  than  it 
is  to-day.  This  is  primarily  owing  to  the  supersession  of  the  horsed 
carriages  by  the  motor  car,  the  disappearance  of  the  Opera  as  a 
social  function,  and  the  passing  of  the  great  mansions  such  as 
Devonshire  House,  Stafford  House,  and  Montague  House. 
When  entertainments  on  a  large  scale  were  given  in  houses  like 
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these  the  neighbouring  streets  would  be  packed  with  ornate  family 
coaches  drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  prancing  and  champing  their 
bits,  and  attended  by  men-servants  with  powdered  hair  and  elaborate 
livery.  The  same  in  the  Park.  A  stream  of  the  most  expensive 
of  motor  cars,  gliding  rapidly  along,  and  affording  but  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  their  occupants,  cannot  compare  for  a  moment  as  a 
spectacle  with  the  procession  of  high  barouches  and  high-stepping 
horses  in  the  old  days.  Then  people  drove  in  the  Park  to  see  and 
be  seen.  The  Opera  House  presented  a  scene  of  authentic  splendour 
on  the  great  nights  of  the  Season,  with  the  rows  of  boxes  filled  with 
beautiful  women  blazing  with  magnificent  jewels.  Like  the  London 
Season,  the  Opera,  as  a  social  function,  ceased  to  exist  after  the 
death  of  Edward  VII.  and  the  retirement  of  his  widow.  Their 
successors,  though  able  to  carry  out  ceremonial  when  occasion 
demands  it,  have  not  the  same  capacity  for  enjoying  state  display, 
pageantry,  and  social  gaieties. 

To  return  to  the  London  of  1880,  Mr.  Machen  heaves  a  sigh  of 
regret,  like  many  another,  for  the  changed  aspect  of  the  Strand 
and  the  vanished  picturesque  squalor  of  the  Clare  Market  district. 
The  sincere  laudator  temporis  acti  would  sooner  have  one  of  those 
old  houses,  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  such  as  stood  in  Wych  Street 
and  Holywell  Street,  than  all  the  American  glories  of  Aldwych  and 
Kingsway.  During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Machen  passed  his  time 
between  Monmouthshire  and  London,  where  he  lodged  variously  in 
the  suburbs  at  Wandsworth,  Tumham  Green,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
and  Clarendon  Koad,  Notting  Hill.  At  one  period  he  worked  in  a 
publisher’s  office,  and  at  another  had  some  pupils,  but  ever  the  call 
to  write  was  urgent.  Poetry  was  tried  first,  but  with  no  success. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Machen  offers  the  suggestion  that  “  almost  every 
literary  career,  certainly  every  literary  career  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  imaginative  side  of  literature,  begins  with  the 
writing  of  verses.”  I  doubt  if  that  holds  good  as  a  general  rule.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  more  romantic  novelists,  such  as  Scott, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Bulwer,  Ainsworth,  Meredith,  and  (to  a  certain 
exent)  Thonias 'Hardy  and  Kipling,  commenced  their  literary  work 
with  poetry  or  plays;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Trollope,  William  De  Morgan,  Joseph  Conrad,  Marry  at,  Arnold 
Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  many  others,  did  not. 

Mr.  Machen  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  his  early  days  in  London, 
a  boy  of  twenty,  alone  and  friendless,  vainly  trying  to  earn  his 
living.  In  his  room,  under  the  roof  in  Clarendon  Eoad,  ten  feet  by 
five,  there  was  no  fireplace — “  I  would  sit  in  my  shabby  old  great¬ 
coat,  reading  or  writing,  and  if  I  were  writing  I  would  every  now 
and  then  stand  up  and  warm  my  hands  over  the  gas-jet,  to 'prevent 
my  fingers  getting  numb.”  It  was  at  this  period  he  acquired  his 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  western  outskirts  of  London,  those  recon¬ 
dite  districts  which  so  often  form  the  scenes  of  his  stories.  Weary 
of  his  cold  and  desolate  little  room,  he  would  wander  forth  to  Worm- 
wood  Scrubs,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  Gunnersbury,  and  even  as  far  as 
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Brentford  and  Hounslow.  When  he  went  north  of  Clarendon  Eoad, 
generally  he  found  his  footsteps  arrested  by  Kensal  Green  Ceme¬ 
tery,  which  possessed  for  him  a  malignant  influence — “  a  terrible 
city  of  white  gravestones  and  shattered  marble  pillars  and  granite 
urns,  and  every  sort  of  horrid  heathenry.  ...  it  added  new  terror 

to  death . I  would  break  off  by  way  of  Portobello  Koad  and 

entangle  myself  in  Netting  Hill,  and  presently  I  would  come  upon 
the  goblin  city;  I  might  wander  into  the  Harrow  Eotid,  but  at  last 
the  ghost-stones  would  appal  me.  Maida  Vale  was  treacherous, 
Paddington  false — inevitably,  it  seemed,  my  path  led  me  to  the 
detested  habitation  of  the  dead.”  Beyond  this  Golgotha  lay  Harles- 
den,  synonymous  with  Horror.  Here  were  then  arising,  amid  the 
green  fields,  the  outposts  of  those  legions  of  suburban  villas  and 
shops  which  have  since  laid  waste  and  devoured  the  once  pastoral 
beauties  of  the  Willesden  countryside,  beloved  forty  years  earlier 
by  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  his  frequent  guests,  Dickens,  Forster, 
and  Maclise.  That  quartette  found  joy  and  rest  and  inspiration 
there  ”  at  a  picturesque  cottage  in  a  green  lane  somewhere  in  the 
country  of  Jack  Sheppard  ....  in  pastoral  Willesden,”  as 
Maclise  described  it.  A  few  years  bring  many  changes,  and  Mr. 
Machen  found  inspiration  of  a  different  sort  in  the  red  villas  which 
hswi  replaced  the  white  cottage  of  the  Early  Victorians.  He  trans¬ 
muted  the  horrid  apparition  of  the  crude  new  houses  into  the  pith 
of  his  tale.  The  Inmost  Light:  — 

“The  man  in  my  story,  resting  in  green  fields,  looked  up  and  saw  a  face  that 
chilled  his  blood  gazing  at  him  from  the  back  of  one  of  those  red  houses  that 
once  had  frightened  me,  when  I  was  a  sorry  lad  of  twenty,  wandering  about 
the  verges  of  London.  The  doctor  of  my  tale  lived  in  Harlesden.” 

Mr.  Machen  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
decaying  aspect  and  sombre  influences  of  an  old  house.  There  were, 
some  years  ago,  of  necessity,  many  old  farmhouses  and  once  rustic 
dwellings  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London  which  fell  into  disuse  and 
ruin  at  the  advent  of  a  new  population  of  people  employed  in  the 
City,  who  required  a  different  kind  of  abode.  In  that  great  romance. 
The  Hill  of  Dreams  (which,  curiously  enough,  the  author  does  not 
mention  in  his  present  book,  although  it  is  in  many  respects  an 
earlier  form  of  his  own  autobiography),  Lucian,  like  his  prototype, 
wanders  forth  from  his  dismal  lodgings  in  Shepherd’s  Bush,  across 
Wormwood  Scrubs  and  by  East  Acton  towards  Harlesden.  And  he 
comes  upon  a  desolate  and  decaying  old  house,  all  stained  and  damp 
from  the  drippings  of  the  great  elm  tree  which  overshadowed  it. 
The  place  becomes  to  him  like  The  Haunted  House  of  Hood — 
“under  some  prodigfious  ban  of  excommunication”;  a  symbol  of 
very  horror  and  dread.  It  haunts  his  dreams,  and  to  the  moment 
of  death  the  impress  of  the  drear  old  house  is  upon  him,  and  the 
soimd  of  the  beating  and  the  moaning  branches  of  the  great  elm. 
I  always  think  this  fateful  house  was  suggested  by  Old  Oak  Farm 
and  Friar’s  Place  Farm — a  sort  of  composite  picture  of  two  lone 
houses  beyond  Wormwood  Scrubs.  But,  as  Mr.  Machen  observed 
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to  me,  years  ago,  when  we  took  a  ramble  together  to  revisit  these 
two  old  farms,  the  house  of  The  Hill  of  Dreama  was  a  thing  of 
fantasy,  and  does  not  need  too  close  an  identification. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Acton  and  Ealing  have  some  pleasanter 
memories  for  Mr.  Machen  than  unhappy  Harlesden  in  his  days  of 
the  wilderness.  He  relates: — 

“  Acton  used  to  do  me  good ;  it  was  then  more  like  a  country  town  than  a 
modern  suburb.  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  came  up  from  the  Uxbridge  Road 
under  the  railway  bridge,  there  were  then  some  grave  and  dignified  houses  of 
the  Early  Georgian  period,  with  broad  lawns  before  them  and  big  gardens 
behind  them.  On  the  left  was  the  Priory,  with  spacious  and  park-like  grounds 
and  many  greeny  elms.  Legends  about  the  first  Lord  Lytton  hung  about  the 
Priory,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  old  lady  who  kept  the  lodge-gate  had 
in  her  day  written  daring  poetry,  of  the  erotic  kind.” 

Rumour  was  indeed  a  lying  jade  about  Mrs.  Bourne,  of  the  Priory 
Lodge,  “  The  Acton  Poetess,”  whose  ”  daring  ”  poetry  was  in  the 
following  gentle  vein: — 

“  Hark  the  village  bells  at  evening 

Gaily  chiming  ‘  Farewell  day  ’ - 

Some  are  changed,  and  all  are  changing. 

Softly  sing  time’s  parting  lay.” 

The  only  sense  in  which  the  word  “  erotic  ”  could  be  associated 
with  her  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  she  first  came  to  the  Lodge  in 
the  service  of  George  Trafford  Heald,  when  he  established  that 
exotic  lady,  Lola  Montez,  as  his  wife  in  Berrymead  Priory,  in  the 
year  1850.  But  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  bigamous;  Lola 
Montez  and  her  youthful  Cornet  of  the  Life  Guards  were  not  long 
in  Acton,  though  Mrs.  Boiu^e  remained  there  till  her  death  in 
1906. 

Like  all  sincere  and  great  artists,  Mr.  Machen  has  cherished  the 
vision  of  writing  a  supreme  and  perfect  book — for,  alas  1  realisation 
on  paper  so  often  falls  short  of  the  original  conception  of  the  brain. 
His  intention  of  “  high  fantasies”  is  linked,  like  so  much  of  his 
work,  with  the  western  outskirts  of  London,  where  Fate  placed  his 
youthful,  imaginative  years  equally  with  Gwent  on  the  romantic 
Welsh  borders.  In  a  beautiful  passage,  very  characteristic  of  his 
vivid  style,  he  describes  how  he  took  the  thoughts  of  his  great  book 
to  Ealing  Common  one  autumn  evening:  — 

‘‘The  work  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  stood  meditating  the  matter, 
looking  from  the  height  down  towards  Brentford.  There  was  a  wild  sunset, 
scarlet  and  green  and  gold,  and,  as  it  were,  gardens  of  Persian  roses,  far  in 
the  evening  sky.  I  stood  by  an  old  twisted  oak,  and  thought  of  my  book  as 
I  would  have  made  it,  and  sighed,  and  so  went  home  and  made  it  as  I  could.” 

*  *  *  ♦  ,|c  ^ 

In  the  book  I  have  been  considering,  Mr.  Machen  draws  attention 
to  the  acute  contrast  between  his  own  early  Via  Dolorosa  of  litera¬ 
ture — its  loneliness,  desolation,  difficulty,  and  pain — and  the  luxu¬ 
rious,  Rolls-Roycean  swiftness  with  which  many  a  young  man 
nowadays  glides  along  the  road  of  success  in  letters — ”  he  drops  so 
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easily,  SO  pleasantly,  80  delightfully  into  a  quite  distinguished  place  in 
literature  before  he  is  twenty-five  ....  and  is  almost  a  classic  in  a 
year  or  two.”  But  luck  plays  a  large  part  in  securing  the  prizes  in 
letters,  as  in  other  vocations,  and  there  have  been  the  same  sharp 
contrasts  between  success  and  the  reverse  at  all  periods  of  literary 
history.  This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  another  autobiography  which 
has  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Machen’s,  and  is  the 
self-expression  of  Mr.  John  St.  Loe  Strachey.^  The  two  men  are 
contemporaries,  and  but  a  year  or  two  marks  their  difference  m 
age. 

In  the  early  eighties,  when  Mr.  Machen  was  experiencing  failure 
and  privation  and  loneliness  in  dismal  suburban  lodgings,  Mr. 
Strachey,  an  Oxford  undergraduate  with  influential  relatives  and 
friends,  was  already  contributing  “  middle  articles  ”  to  The  Satur- 
day  Review.  This  was  followed  by  work  for  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  The  Academy.  In  1885  he  became  a  leader-writer  and  reviewer 
for  The  Spectator,  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  had  become  the  right-hand  man  of  the  two  editor-proprietors, 
Meredith  Townsend  and  Hutton,  attaining  also  the  reversion  of  the 
sole  editorship  and  proprietorship  of  the  paper  he  has  so  ably  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  Strachey  was  born  under  a  lucky  star.  He  has  never  known 
privation  or  failure,  and  success  has  crowned  all  his  endeavomrs  in 
youth  and  middle-age.  And  he  looks  forward  serenely  to  old  age, 
with  no  fear  of  death  and  the  hereafter — “  I  may  have  a  pleasant 
thrill  of  dread  of  what  is  there,  but  not  of  fear.  The  tremendous 
nature  of  that  splendid  unknown  may  send  a  shiver  through  my 
limbs,  but  it  is  stimulating,  not  paralysing.”  Truly,  a  happy  state 
of  mind,  and  in  the  exposition  and  history  of  the  growth  of  his  mind 
the  author  has  found  the  raison  d’etre  for  a  most  interesting  book, 
which  has  no  concern  with  the  gossip  and  personalities  of  the  usual 
autobiography. 

The  son  of  an  admirable  and  cultured  father,  incidentally  a 
baronet,  Mr.  Strachey  had  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  brought 
up  in  an  English  Manor  House,  Sutton  Court,  in  the  beautiful 
country  of  the  Mendips.  Here,  in  a  home  of  many  memories,  he 
was  free  of  a  good  and  diversified  library.  Beading  as  he  listed,  and, 
further,  being  educated  privately  and  hearing  much  conversation 
of  his  elders,  he  developed  in  the  individual  and  self-assertive 
manner  generally  found  in  a  boy  who  escapes  the  public- 
school  system,  which  aims  at  turning  out  a  uniformity  of  type  what¬ 
ever  the  original  ingredients  cast  into  the  mould.  Thus,  Mr. 
Strachey,  although  a  good  rider  and  sportsman,  knew  nothing  of 
the  fetish  of  cricket  and  football;  and  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford 
he  amazed  the  dons  by  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  usual 
school  curriculum,  and  irritated  them  by  his  vast  fund  of  general 

(1)  Tht  Adventure  of  Living,  A  Subjective  Autobiography,  by  John  St. 
Loe  Strachey,  Editor  of  The  Spectator.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Illustrated. 
208.  net.) 
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and  literary  knowledge  on  matters  of  which  they  were,  in  many 

cases,  ignorant.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  invaluable  influence  of  his  father’s  culture 
and  sapient  sayings  and  his  mother’s  social  circle  (which  included 
Frances  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  owner  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  where  she  gave  notable  entertainments),  Mr.  Strachey 
owed  a  great  deal  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  English  literature 
to  a  most  remarkable  nurse,  Mrs.  Leaker.  A  girl  from  a  poor  and 
illiterate  home  in  Devonshire,  she  taught  herself  to  read  before 
reaching  womanhood.  As  a  young  housemaid,  dusting  the  books  in 
a  library,  she  opened  The  Letters  of  Junius.  She  read  a  page  or 
two,  and  the  glowing  style  went  to  her  head  “like  brandy.’’  As 
time  went  on  she  became  familiar  with  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Johnson,  Byron,  Moore,  Browning, 
and  Tennyson.  As  nurse  to  the  Strachey  children,  she  imparted  to 
them  her  literary  tastes,  together  with  a  store  of  wise  rustic  sayings, 
ghost  legends  from  Devonshire,  and  memories  of  her  youth  there 
in  the  days  of  the  Press  Gang  and  Waterloo.  Mr.  Strachey 
relates  of  this  wonderful  nurse: — 

"She  was  quite  prepared  to  read  us  to  sleep  with  the  witches  in  Macbeth  or 
the  death-scene  in  Othello.  .  .  I  see  her  now,  with  her  wrinkled,  brown  face, 
her  cap  with  white  streamers  awry  over  her  black  hair  beginning  to  turn  grey. 
In  front  of  her  was  a  book,  propped  up  against  the  rim  of  a  tin  candlestick 
shaped  like  a  small  basin.  In  it  was  a  dip  candle  and  a  pair  of  snufiers.  That 
was  how  nursery  light  was  provided  in  the  later  sixties,  and  even  in  the  early 
seventies.  As  she  sat,  bent  forward,  declaiming  the  most  soul-shaking  things 
in  Shakespeare,  between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  we  lay  in  our  beds  with  our 
chins  on  the  counterpanes,  silent,  scared,  but  intensely  happy.” 

Mrs.  Leaker  was,  of  course,  a  unique  example  of  her  class  in  the 
matter  of  her  “  book  learning.  ’’  Splendid  women  as  the  Victorian 
domestic  nurses  were,  they  were  also,  as  a  rule,  illiterate,  for  they 
had  gone  out  to  work  in  childhood  in  days  when  education  was  not 
compulsory.  In  my  own  example,  our  nurse  lived  in  my  mother’s 
service  for  over  forty  years.  She  was  proficient  in  every  domestic 
art,  from  nursing,  cookery,  and  all  branches  of  house-maidery, 
through  tailoring,  valeting,  and  upholstering,  to  papering  and 
whitewashing  and  gardening  (if  these  last  named  be  domestic  arts), 
but  she  could  not  read  a  word,  and  but  hardly  sign  her  name.  Like 
Mrs.  Leaker,  she  had  a  fund  of  legend,  superstition,  and  old  rustic 
distiches,  added  to  a  vast  vocabulary  of  obsolete  East  Anglian 
words,  such  as  lummock,  golder,  and  housen.  She  was  also  famous 
for  many  quaint  malapropisms  of  her  ow’n  invention.  Some  of 
these  were  adopted  by  our  friends,  particularly  “  deplorious,’’ which 
was  infinitely  more  descriptive  than  “  deplorable’’;  and  to  treat  an 
offending  person  “with  cool  content’’  showed  a  wealth  of  philo¬ 
sophy  not  to  be  found  in  ‘  ‘  cool  contempt.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Strachey  passed  on  to  Balliol,  where,  as  already  indicated, 
his  frank  and  imabashed  egotism,  his  stores  of  out-of-the-way  know¬ 
ledge  and  literary  proficiency,  his  dislike  of  school  games  and  dull 
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academic  learning,  caused  him  to  be  misunderstood  and  disliked  by 
the  dons  and  pundits.  Thus  he  found  one  erudite  classicist  ignorant 
of  Marlowe’s  Dido  and  Mneaa’,  and  Jowett  himself,  who  evidently 
suffered  much  from  “  Strachey phobia,”  only  showed  to  the  brilliant, 
eager  young  imdergraduate  as  one  who  treated  him  with  attempted 
sarcasm,  and  as  a  snob  with  a  partiality  for  “  dukes  and  mar¬ 
quesses,  and  even  of  the  offscourings  of  Debrett,”  and  a  blind  eye 
for  their  peccadillos.  Mr.  Strachey  is  absolutely  right  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  unfortunate  habit  many  schoolmasters  and  tutors 
have  of  treating  their  pupils  with  cheap  attempts  at  sarcasm  and 
superciliousness.  He  says:  — 

“Sarcasm  is  the  one  weapon  which  it  is  never  right  or  useful  to  use  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  in  the  dependent  position  when  compared  with  the 
wielder  of  the  sarcastic  rapier — t.e.,  persons  in  statu  jmpUlari,  persons  much 
younger  than  oneself,  persons  in  one’s  employment,  or,  finally,  members  of  one’s 
own  family.  Sarcasm  should  be  reserved  for  one’s  equals,  or,  still  better,  for 
one’s  superiors.  The  man  who  is  treated  with  sarcasm,  if  he  cannot  answer 
back  either  because  it  is  half  true,  or  he  is  stupid,  or  he  is  afraid  to  counter¬ 
attack  a  superior,  is  filled,  and  naturally  filled,  with  a  sense  of  burning 
indignation.” 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  thus  created  in  the  pupil  destroys  all 
chance  of  sympathy  with  the  tutor,  and  therefore  any  prospect  of 
success  resulting  from  their  mutual  work.  The  self-respect  (or  dig¬ 
nity)  of  a  boy  is  a  very  sensitive  thing,  and  to  wound  it  is  a  cruel  and 
fatuous  act.  The  sure  way  to  win  the  heart  of  a  boy  is  to  treat 
him  as  an  equal.  To  digress  again  personally  for  a  moment,  I  recall 
a  private  tutor — an  Oxford  man,  I  think — whose  classes  I,  as  a 
youth,  attended  for  a  short  time.  At  our  first  meeting  he  offered 
me  in  greeting  two  fingers  to  shake,  to  which  I  naturally  responded 
with  one,  for  I  remembered  my  Becky  Sharp  and  George  Osborne. 
Of  course,  after  that  the  atmosphere  was  tense.  I  disliked  him,  and, 
no  doubt,  he  disliked  me.  He  did  not  succeed  in  teaching  me  any¬ 
thing,  and  otu'  paths  soon  separated. 

I  have  no  space  left  to  follow  Mr.  Strachey  through  his  later 
years  in  London  and  his  impressions  of  life  and  people  there.  The 
outstanding  quality  of  his  autobiography  is  its  superlative  egotism. 
He  has  never  found  himself  a  failure.  Greatly  daring,  he  quotes  the 
verse  he  wrote  as  a  yoimg  boy,  and  says  that  it  is  good;  he  says,  as 
a  young  leader-writer  for  The  Spectator,  that  his  chiefs  knew  that 
he  had  written  good  stuff;  and  when  he  looks  back  over  the  long 
miles  of  articles  he  has  written  during  forty  years,  he  paraphrases 
the  Duke  of  Wellington:  ”  Damned  goodl  ”  But,  of  course,  a  real 
autobiography  must  be  egotistic,  and  Mr.  Strachey  disarms  all 
criticism  by  the  frank  revelations  he  gives  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind  and  the  consequent  growth  of  his  personality.  He  is  a  clever, 
brilliant  man,  and  knows  it;  and  having  found  life  pleasant  and 
successful  by  reason  of  his  own  gifts  and  merits,  he  rightly  records 
the  facts. 


S.  M.  Ellis. 


